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HIS BROTHER’S KEEPER. 


BY MARION HARLAND. 








The November afternoon was gruesome with 
threats ofa stormy night. Slate-colored clouds 
were marshalled in solid columns above the 
hills rising beyond the muddy river; the smoke 
from the chimneys of the old, irregularly-built 
town of Fritzhall laid another coat of dinginess 
along the roofs blackened with time and soft- 
coal soot. The damp air tasted and smelled of 
the coal-smoke out-of-doors. 

In the Court-room it was so dense that the 
candles ordered at half-past four o’clock, were 
encircled by coronals of dull yellow light. 
criminal case of unusual interest had drawn to- 
gether as many men as the building could hold, | 
and it was not small. Fritzhall was the shire- | 
town of a thickly-settled county and ranked 
even on the map of the United States as a city, 
with a good and not decreasing trade, chiefly 
in tobacco and corn. The walls of the hall 
were of a rich coffee-color, applied in successive 
shades by the slow years which had passed 
since any other painter had touched them. 
The wood-work was a darker brown, hacked 
and lettered wherever the enterprising and 
ubiquitous jack-knife could find a surface for 
operations. The raised jury-box and witness- 
stand were on a level with the semi-cireular 
magistrates’ bench with the Judge's seat in the 
middle, designated by curving elbows broad 
enough to hold ink-stand and papers. The 
Clerk of the Court sat in a stall railed in like a 
pig-sty and latticed above the balustrade into 

i 


keness to a chicken-coop. 

The prisoner, Waliace Upshur, a handsome 
lad of nineteen, had stood his trial that day for 
robbery of the post-office of which he was the 
formally qualified “deputy.”” The jury, leay- 
ing their box as the candles were ordered, and 
returning soon after they were lighted, pro- 
nounced him “Guilty, but secoeminendedl to 
mercy.” A murmur of sympathy swayed the 
packed mass of auditors, and all eyes turned 
expectantly tothe judge. One voice—a negro’s 
—groaned out in distressful thanksgiving— 
“‘ Bless de Lord for dat ‘ar’ recermendation! ” 

“Silence!” yelled the crier so testily that it 
was evident other feelings than respect for the 
sanctity of the Court were vented in the for- 
mula. 

The nerves and heart-strings of all were 
twisted into one great, taut chord, vibrant 
along its length and the other end was in the 
judge’s hand. 

The evidence in favor of the accused had set 
forth extenuating circumstances that justified 
jury and audience. The boy had left college at 
the end of the sophomore year because he would 
not be a charge to his elder brother after the 
death of their mother, and while studying law 
in his brother’s office in the evenings, performed 
by day the duties of clerk and deputy in the 
post-office. His intelligence and genial man- 
ners gained the confidence of the chief and he 
soon became virtual manager. The cross-ex- 
amination of the post-master and others proved 
that that official was often absent for a week at 
a time, and at other seasons incapable of attend- 
ing to business. He had served as a Colonel 
in the Civil War and in taking the oath, held 
up the stump of his right arm: 

“Tam not strong in health,” he said in an- 
swer to young Upshur’s advocate. “ My fellow- 
citizens know this and more which I blush to 
avow. May Gop have mercy upon me if my 
sin has set temptation in the path of one of the 
most loveable of His creatures! ”’ 

The boy’s guilt was, nevertheless, undeniable. 
It was too generally known that his brother, 
himself an able lawyer, had urged him to plead 
“guilty,” and that Mark Upshur’s partner, 
Aleck Kirkpatrick, the son of the presiding 
judge, had overruled his friend’s advice. 
was counsel for the defence and made a gallant 
fight, ending with an impassioned appeal to the 
jury not to ruin a young life in mistaken zeal 
for an abstract principle. 

Repeated irregularities in sundry Central 
Virginia post-offices had drawn the attention of 
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He | 


closed in a blank sheet of 
money to pay a tailor’s bil 

A poor, ‘realistic little story that would not 
have sent a bubble to the top of the vast sea of 
metropolitan life to show where a sinning 
creature had gone down. In Fritzhall, the 
social status of the Upshurs, the youth and 
popularity of the offender moved the waters to 
their depths. . Defalcation, embezzlement, mal- 
feasance, were called by short, harsh names in 
that ancient borough. To murder and to steal 
were bracketed together in the Decalogue by 
the children of Covenanters and of Cavaliers 
whose swords had never been used to open 
other men’s purses, The “old families” of 
county and town prided themselves upon clean 
hands and honest blood. Between the esprit 


paper, and used the 








| du corps that bound them to succor the unfor- 
tunate of their caste, and jealousy for the dig- 
retation of and obedi- 
became a mixed quan- 
7 difficult of reduction. 

udge Kirkpatrick was that anomaly in 
flourishes most 


nity of the order, interp 
ence to ‘‘ Noblesse oblige” 


human social growth that 


rankly south of Mason and Dixon’s line andin 
neighborhoods where grafting is tacitly disal- 
lowed a democratic patrician. His uncom- 
romising persuasion was that Middle and 
South-eastern Virginia produce the finest game 
| breed of men to be mustered on the globe ruled 
by sun, moon and stars. He believed in Blood, 
in Rank, in Feudalism, as obstinately now as 
he had “ before the war,’’ and in the more than 
fraternal relation banding together those who 
held by the same creed. Another tenet of his 
| code was the duty of the honorable man to 
maintain the honor of the Law, of the citizen 
| to urge the land of transgressors against the 
| public weal. 
| While the trial proceeded, he sat upright, a 
| Statue of Equity done in Quincy granite. Eyes, 








cause he did not mean for the accused to draw 
inferences from the demeanor of the judge. 

“Prisoner at the Bar!” The tone was stri- 
dent, the enunciation unmodulated. ‘Stand 
up and look at the Jury. Jury. look at the 
Prisoner!” 

The prisoner remained on his feet after the 
foreman had spoken; a slim, graceful figure 
with well-moulded features. He had received 
the verdict without blanch or quiver; only the 
slender fingers grasping the high rail of the 
dock took a closer grip of it. 

“* Prisoner at the Bar!” The rasping repe- 
tition should have divided asunder the bone 
and the marrow. ‘ You have heard the ver- 
dict returned by twelve good men and true 
after an impartial trial of your case. Haveyou 
anything to allege why the sentence of the Law 
should not be pronounced upon you?” 

“* Nothing, sir.” 

The laid straightened himself from the re- 
spectful inclination of the head accompanying 
the reply, but kept his eyes fixed on the ground. 








| A new sensation agitated the sea of upturned 


your youth no occasion for the exercise of ju- 
dicial clemency. On the contrary, the prey 
and example of godly parents should be so 
fresh in your mind as to make so gross an of- 
fence against the moral law impossible. That 
you were brought up in aecordance with the 
principles and traditions of an honorable ances- 
try, aggravates the heinousness of the crime. 
The Court descries nothing, in fine, in your 
antecedents that does not incline it to make 
your sentence more severe than if your educa- 
tion and associations had been those of an il- 
literate and vulgar criminal. 

“Therefore, I appoint in the name of the 
Luw - 

Those intent upon the granite visage, saw a 
singular sallowness cross it; the bushy eye- 
brows drew nearer together as at a sudden 
twinge of pain. There was a noise of crowding 
shoulders all over the room, 

Mark Upshur, the betrothed husband of 
Judge Kirkpatrick's daughter, had sat in the 
dock with his brother from the beginning to 
the end of the trial. As the words—‘In the 
name of the Law,” passed the judicial lips, he 
arose silently and stood beside him at the bar. 

The boy felt the motion, for his color flue- 
tuated violently, but he did not move or glance 
at his companion. Nobody who saw them 
thus, side by side in that shameful place ever 





forgot it. They were of the same height, but 
alike in pn to the oe a ato oad The 
chestnut - » bhne eyes acted rny- 
ing lashes, the girlish unhiency ot complexion 





faces. Everybody had looked for deliberation 
on the part of the judge ; for his withdrawal to 
his own room with the papers; perhaps for 
consultation with brother magistrates and 
counsel. That the sentence would be light was 
a foregone conclusion. It is doubtful if any 
man there, unless it were Mark Upshur, antici- 
pated anything of ostensible penalty heavier 
than a fine anda few days’ imprisonment in 
| the county jail. Something in the glacial as- 
| pect of the dread functionary and the inflexible 

accents struck hard on the sympathetic throng. 
| Men took in deep breaths as if the atmosphere 
had grown, all at once, thicker and fouler. 
| After that one audible shiver, the court-room 
| was so still that the guttering of the candles in 
| the draught of the open door of the jury-room 





the Department to the region of which Fritz-| hair, complexion, the English side-whiskers | to the right of the magistrates’ bench was heard 


hall was the business-centre. 


Ce} A detective,|edging the clean-shaven, rather high-boned | in 
strewing letters, containing marked money, | jaws; even theclothes he wore were gray and ir- | 


the galleries. i 
“Wallace Upshur! I purposely refrained 


freely through the suspected territory, dropped | reproachable. The hard gloss of his shirt-front from adding the weight of a verbal charge from 


one, bearing a fictitious address, in the office of 
that town. It lay there, uncalled-for, for a 
fortnight. Wallace Upshur, had showed it to 
his chief and spoken of it to his brother, inci- 
dents cited by his counsel as proving lack of 
remeditation. At length, receiving orders 
rom his principal to forward the missive to the 
Dead Letter Off 


ce, and sure that it contained | 








and collar, the rectilinear tie of his white cra- 
vat carried out the idea of flinty integrity. He 
had not so much as glanced at the prisoner 
until his cold eye was directed to him by the 
legal necessity of addressing him upon the de- 
liverance of the verdict. One of bis rules of 


| self-government in court was never to look at 


the person on trial. He laid down and kept it 








a | 
one or more bank-notes, he opened it, found|less because he feared to be influenced for or | your counsel. 


twenty-five dollars, two tens and a five, en- against him by what he mig’it see, than be-| recognize this truth, when calmer. 


/the bench tothe testimony submitted to the 


|Jury. The verdict was inevitable. You are 


ilty of malfeasance in office and rob- 
bery of the United States mail. The recom- 
mendation to the mercy of the Court is a de- 
flection from the path of official rectitude only | 
excusable in consideration of emotional excite- 
ment produced by the intemperate appeal of 
The jury will, as individuals, 
I see in 


found 


of the younger and slighter of the two were 
more conspicuous when set off by the clear 
| duskiness of his brother’s skin, his deep-set 
eyes, dark brown hair and beard. A certain 
nam:less, but unmistakable gentlemanhood 
was the same in both. Blood and breeding 
told strongly for them in their extraordinary 
| position. Wallace still grasped the rail, but 
evidently not for support: Mark stood with 
folded arms and level gaze that rested on no 
one, every line of his countenance strongly de- 
fined by the locked jaws and squared chin. 
Just what he meant by his action. as deliberate 
as it was strange, few understood; all saw that 
whatever it might be he meant it mightily. 
No one did him the manifest injustice of sup- 
posing that the situation was contrived for 
dramatic effect. 

. “In the name of the Law ” the judge 
reiterated, as if to get a firmer clinch of his 
purpose—‘‘I appoint that you be taken hence 
to the county jai!, there to remain for one week, 
at the expiration of which time you shall be 
transported to the State Penitentiary to serve 
out a term of two years at hard work. Sheriff, 
remove the prisoner!” 

The brothers left the room arm-in-arm. 
Keeping step as on the parade-ground, they 
crossed the “public square” separating the 
Court-house from the jail. The jailet preceded 
them: the sheriff walked at Wallace's left hand. 
| The throng, alive with excited comments that 
| came to the silent party in a hoarse murmur, 
| poured out of the front entrance and paused to 
watch the little procession soon hidden by the 
| misty twilight, but remained respectfully aloof. 
| The key grated in the lock ; the jailer drew the 
| iron door shut carefully when they were with- 

in, that the clang might not reverberate in the 
| brick-paved corridor. Mark recollected this 
|always. Years afterward, he had it in his 
| power to save the man from loss of property 
|and reputation and paid the debt of gratitude 
|with compound interest computed after the 
scriptural method. Wallace, moving on me- 
|chanically, was checked by a touch on his 
| elbow. : , F 

“ Better stay still fora minute, ’till I git a 
light,” said a gruff voice. 

In his trance of misery, the lad marvelled 
why the rough fellow should speak in that 
oddly-stifled way, almost as if he were crying. 
Himself, Mark and the sheriff were left stand- 
ing in the dark passage until the light was 
brought. It was a still, yet draughty place, 
much colder than the outer air. <A glimmerat 
the far end presaged the janitor’s return. It 
came from the lantern he carried, a tin funnel 
with round holes punched thickly all over it. 
As he shambled along, the dots of light and 
blotches of shadow dancing on the roughcast 
sides of the passage appeared to chase and tum- 
ble over one another. 

“You don’t want me any longer, I reckon,’ 
said another voice, pleasanter than the first, 
but with the same queer stifle in it, “Good- 
night, gentlemen.” It was the sheriff. Wal- 
lace held out his hand from instinct and habit ; 

“ Good night, Mr. Simpson!” 

“God bios you, sir! ' What for?” blurted 
out the man, wringing the delicate fingers with 
unintentional force, before hurrying away, as 
if glad to be off duty. 
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was now conducted. Once, when he was a 
small boy, he had crept with the jailer’s son, 
his schoolmate, at the heels of this very official, 
along the corridor, and pe through the 
grating in the rusty iron door at a man ing 
asleep on a cot. A man unshorn and squalidly 
dressed, with a chain fastened to an iron band 
on his wrist; a man who was hanged next day 
for a revolting murder. Wallace had not seen 
the inside of a jail from that day tothis. There 
had been no difficulty in obtaining bail for his 
appearance in court at the appointed date on 
his brother's personal recognizances, and the 
time between Ris arrest and trial was passed in 
his own home. 

The cell was narrow and high; the walls 
were whitewashed, the floor of bricks that tilted 
when trodden upon. A cot—the same on 
which the murderer had slept—two wooden 
chairs and a deal table, were the furniture. 
The bed was covered with a dirty patchwork 
quilt; a tin washand-basin was on the table. 

“It ain't a very likely-lookin’ place,” re- 
marked the jailer, “but we'll do our best by 


ou.” 
s It was Mark who said, “Thank you, Mr. 
Ransley.” Wallace stood in the middle of the | ped 


floor, stupified, and strange, though it may 
seem, embarrassed whether to stay where he 
was, or sit down, and as to whether Mark or 


he should take the initiative. Mark settled the 
question. 

“ Lie down, Wallace,” heordered. “ Youare 
very tired.”’ 


“T’ll fetch him some supper,” said the jailer, 
awkwardly. 

He was fidgeting about the room, straighten- 
ing the bed-quilt, putting the chairs back, and 
then forward. As the happy idea occurred to 
him, he set the lantern, open, on the table and 
slouched off. The Upshurs; father and sons 
had been gentlemen in the town always, he an 
his, ‘ poor white folks.” His present attitude 
of mind was a mixture of compassion and be- 
wilderment, strongly flavored with apologetic 
compunction for assuming the charge of such 
an inmate. He was as glad to get away from 
the scene as the sheriff had been. 

The sound of the bolt shot stealthily into its 
socket on the outside of the door was like the 
snap of the teeth of the Law to the distraught 
boy. The world seemed to fall away from him 
on all sides leaving him hopeless anc — in 
the Monster's maw. He flung himself, as if 
smitten by an unseen fist, face downward on the 
cot. 

“Mother! mother! where are you?” 

In all Gon's universe She was the only being 
who would continue to care for the worse than 
worthless thing he had become--a leaf torn from 
the stem in spring-time, and trodden in the mud. 

Mark had said to him a month ago-—‘‘ lam 
thankful our mother did not live to see this 


da qv 

a the censor who had abated naught of 
his sternness from the hour of the arrest up to 
this, sat down beside him, took his head upon 
his breast and heldthe convulsed form in 
nam ntle arms until the paroxyem ragod 
itself into exhausuion. Never speaking, still 
less offering such caresses as the mother could 
not have witheld had her child’s sin been ten- 
fold more grievous, there was yet that in the 
embrace that made Wallace say, ashe lifted 
himself, at last : 

“You are very good, Mark, too good to such a 
wretch. Iwill notgive way again,’’—forcing 
down a final sob. ‘As you say,I am fairly 
worn out. The reaction had to come.” 

- I know. You have borne up like a man all 


is matter-of-fact tone wasatonic. Wallace 
surprised himself by the ease with which he 
asked: 

“ Did the result of the trial surprise you?” 
*“No. The evidence could not be overruled 
ee udge Kirkpatrick been disposed to inter- 
ere.” 

“T thought that Aleck’s influence with his 
father would count in my favor. ”’ 

“* Nobody can influence him where Right is at 
stake.” 

There was a minute of silence. The one win- 
dow was a rayless blank in the whitewashed 
wall; the cell chill with the penetrating damp- 
ness of a vault. The candle-flame wavered 
within the open lantern in the air that, pierced 
crevices of sash and door-frame. 

“Tt was my first offence, Mark, as Heaven is 
my witness.” 

“*T believe you.” 

“Your emphasis would imply that judge and 
jury did not. Why should you?” 

“There have been other thefts or miscarriages 
in the Fritzhall post-office, or in this neighbor- 

Circumstantial—or more _ correctly 
speaking, inferential evidence pointed to you as 
the offender after this one crime was proven. I 
have known youall your life. The only false- 
hood I ever heard you tell was when you plead- 
ed, ‘ Not Guilty,’ to-day.” 

“A legal opened; eesegpe the boy, appeal- 
ingly. ‘ You would have advised a client to do 
thesame.” ~° 

“Perhaps so. You are my brother and an 
Upshur—not my client.” 

Another and a longer pause. The brothers 
sat together on the edge of the miserable bed; 
Wallace leaning forward to rest his elbows on 
his knees, Mark upright, and, apparently gazing 
at the black window. The cot creaked under 
their weight when Wallace sighed heavily; the 
draughts moaned in the corridor without. 
“Mark! will you answer one question, frank- 
ly? ” 
“ Yes. ” 

“My life is utterly wrecked, isit not? Aleck 
Kirkpatrick intimated as much in his address 
to the jury.” 

The reply was slow in coming; in accent it 
was dry and cold. 

“No man’s life is wrecked by a single sin, un- 
less he wills that it shall be. You have sinned, 
and you must suffer. Neither sin nor. the pen- 
alty for that sin will excuse you in the sight of a 
righteous Gop for abandoning the hope of be- 
coming, when opportunity offers, an upright 
man and a good citizen.” 

“But what of the chances of the opportu- 
nity?” catching at the word. 


Mark rose. “ We will not discuss that point 


Wallace recognized the cell into which he| 





able. 


trust you never to forget in any circumstances 
whose son you are.” 
( To be continued.) 
oo ooo 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND IN THE HOME. 


BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


Spring House Cleaning. . 








The most, marked of all examples of the ad-| 
vantages gained by housecleaning is offered by | 
old ,Dame Nature. No fussy housewife could 
desire a more thorough clearing away of old 
rubbish, a more scrupulous cleansing of every 
hole and cranny than is given by the Spring 
thaws and their accompanying rains and fresh- 
ets. When at last the work is done the April 
sun shines down on what seems like a new 
earth, fresh in its Spring array and looking as | 
though ha could never again become shabby * 


raggled. 

While the housekeeper may imitate the con- 
scientiousness of the outdoor Come, she is 
hardly wise if she attempts to pursue the same 
wholesale methods. gainst the natural ele- 
ments there is no appeal, but human beings 
may at least crave a little me from each 
other. The custom of turning the whole house 
topsy turvy, and what is worse, keeping it so 
for a period of days and sometimes even weeks, 
is little short of barbarity. 

“T never dare near my married sister’s 
house from the first week in April until the 
last in May,” said a young man plaintively. ' 
They invariably take six weeks for the house- 
cleaning, and during that time I am sure to 
break my legs over a scrubbing pail or mop in 
the passage on the stairs, or to catch my 
death of cold from some one of the innumera- 
ble draughts blowing through the open doors | 
and windows.” 

This account may be a trifle exaggerated, but 
there are many homes where it very nearly de- 
scribes the state of affairs existing during the 
reign of terror known as Spring houseclean- 
ing. 

There is no denying that there are great 
temptations to induce the housewife to conduct 
the work in a rushing style. In the first place, 
she has not realized in the darker days of the 
winter how dirty the house has become. It 
has been swept and dusted regularly, and she 
has considered it quite neat. But when the. 
mild days arrive, and the windows and blinds 
are stretched wide open to admit the balmy 
air, everything inside the house looks shock- 
ingly dingy. The pitiless sunshine darts its 
rays into every nodk and corner, revealing the 
accretions of coal grime on walls and cornices 
the cloudiness of mirrors, the dust inground 
dinginess of carpets and hangings. 

The housekeeper’s soul is filled with horror. 
Oan these be the rooms she thought so bright. 
and attractive only a few weeksfigo? 

Her instant impulse is to throw herself heart 
and soul into the work of making her house 
contrast less startlingly with the out-door 
freshness. Curtains and portieres must come 
down, carpets and rugs must come up, the 
walls must be wiped down, the floors scrubbed, 
the windows, mirrors, picture glasses and 
frames must be polished, the furniture must be 
beaten and brushed—everything, in short, 
must be subjected to a thorough cleansing be- 
fore she can feel content again. 

As the work goes on, much, before unsus- 
pected, develops itself, that must be done. The 
draperies that seemed quite presentable while 
they were in place, on closer inspection show 
themselves faded in spots. The carpets that 
appeared in good condition while on the floor, 
after Sean prove to be worn thin in the parts 
where they have had to endure the most tram 
ing, and will hardly last out another season 
without making over. Under all these discov- 
eries, the wise housekeeper does not follow the 
inclination to pull everything to pieces at once, 
and thus keep the whole establishment in con- 
fusion. Instead she undertakes one room at a 
time, restoring that to order before she proceeds 
to another. By steady, systematic work she 
will accomplish her housecleaning quite as rap- 
a and with infinitely less discomfort, 

he making over of carpets and curtains. 
should be postponed, when possible, until the | 
rest of the work is out of the way. The carpets 
are more easily renovated than the curtains. 
Any woman of clear judgment can plan the re- 
making of a carpet, unless, indeed, it is hope- 
lessly worn. The shabby, thin breadths ma 
be laid under furniture or at the sides of the 
room, where they will be out of sight and re- 
ceive little wear. When possible, it is an ex- 
cellent plan to resew the best b 
pet in the shape of a rug to be laid in the centre 
of the floor, while the uncarpeted part may be 
painted or stained. Such a rug is easily lifted 
and shaken, and may be made to wear evenly 
by changing its position occasionally. The 
prettiest mode of finishing the edges is by sew- 
ing @ narrow border around the rug, but when 
this is out of the question, the raw ends ma 
be bound with carpet binding. A hem is thic 
and unsightly. 

White curtains may, of course, always be 
cleaned. Colored ones are more difficult to 
manage, but by turning them upside down, the 
brighter portion is brought more into view 
than the faded part. By changing curtains 
from one window or from one room to anoth- 
er, the fresher draperies may be hung where 
they will be more conspicuous, while the 
shabby ones are relegated to less prominent 

sitions. It is never wise to buy new hang- 
ings in the Spring if the old ones can possibly 
be made presentable. Sun, dust and fly specks 
work sad havoc with them before the summer 
is out, and they are stringy and dingy by Fall. 





Now, too, is the time to begin making prepa- 
rations to resist that one of the plagues of Wey t 
| that has descended to modern times. Abuse 
the buzzing of the house fly is heard, and he 
appears, coming from no one knows where, as 
frisky and ready to make himself a nuisance as 


Y | for a family of five—when 


ths of a car-| face 





to-night, Ransley is coming back, and I am his race into torpor. There is no use in wast- 
not to detain him longer than to ascertain what | 

means he has for making this place more toler- | 
I need not caution you to circumspection | 
in talking with him—with everybody. I can} 


ing speculations aeen where he has been all 
this time, whether he is the same fly we recol- 
lect last Fall or the pioneer of a new-born band. 
The main business to engross the housewife’s 
thoughts now is how to keep him and his myr- 
iads out of her clean rooms. If she wishes to 
be even partially exempt from the plague dur- 
ing the hot months that lie before her she must 
provide herself with fly nets and doors. 

These may be bought now at very reasonable 
rates, Theadjustable frames with wire nettings 
that will fit any ordinary window may be pur- 
chased at from sixty cents to one dollar apiece, 
according to the size. The frames that are 
made to order are naturally more expensive. 
A handy boy or man may, however, make 
them himself at very slight cost. The frames 
must be of deal, stained rather than painted, as 
the paint is very apt to stick in hot weather, 
and thus hinder the smooth working of the 
frame in the sash operring or in the grooves 
my ae for it. The wire netting, that is sold 

the yard or piece, may be cut and tacked to 
the frames. 

There is an excellent substitute for wire net- 
ting, of ordinary stout cotton netting, made ex- 
tremely stiff by an application of something 
like shellac, It is less expensive than the wire 
and almost as durable. 

The door frames are more difficult to make, 
but may be turned out by a job carpenter at a 
very reasonable price—say 7 to eighty 
cents apiece. The hinges and latch form a tri- 
fling additional expense, and it is all more than 
repaid by the comparative immunity thus 
purchased from flies and mosquitoes. Springs 
on fly doors are always essential, unless one 
possesses an exceptional household, whose 
every member shuts doors regularly. 

By beating the flies out early in the morning 
and keeping fly doors and sashes closed during 
the day, the trial will be sensibly abated. The 
nettings do not exclude the air to any marked 
extent and are preferable to mosquito bars over 
the beds in sleeping rooms. 

While the housekeeper is making the inside 
of her house immaculate, she should not neg- 
lect the outside. This is the time when the 
paint has grown rusty under the action of Win- 
ter storms, and it should be renewed before the 
creepers begin to leaf and blossom. Trellises 
need repairing, too, and the outhouses require 
attention. The garden must also be looked 
after now, if there are to be any flowers later. 
The housekeeper will find herself refreshed, if 
after her toil indoors she seeks rest in change of 
labor, among her flower beds. 

The plants that have spent the Winter in the 
house or cellar should now be examined and 
the hardier varieties set in the openair, The 
smell of the fresh, moist earth is a delight to 
any one with a taste for gardening or for coun- 
try life. 

"Our American women live too much in the 
house. Even in the country their efforts are 
apt to be confined tothe strictly useful rath- 
er than the ornamental. It is hard for a busy 


| woman to find even fifteen minutes a day to 


spend among her flowers. If she can achieve 
that by crowding other duties a little, or even 
b callising some of the less important to lapse, 
she will be abundantly repaid by the benefit to 
her health and the spiritual advantages gained 
by that one spot of beauty in the midst of her 
otherwise humdrum 4nd colorless life. 
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A COMPETENCE: HOW BEST OBTAINED. 





BY FANNIE L. FANCHER. 





There is no gainsaying the fact that large sal- 
aries, o1 extensive facilities for money-making, 
will not always ensure to man a competence. | 
What his future material condition will be de- | 
pends not so much upon what he receives as 
upon what he saves. Thus the difference be- 
tween individuals who become independent and 


p- those remaining dependent through life, repre- 


sents the difference between careful saving, and 
reckless spending. Some would become rich 
upon what others throw away, and many a 
reckless housewife, with spoon, throws out all 
that her partner can, with shovel, throw in. 
When remonstrating with a young housekeeper 
for throwing. away a full plate of sliced bread, 
she said: “Why it will be so dry, and Charlie 
won't eat dry bread!” That she could utilize it 
in any other way she had not thought; neither 
did it occur to her that she cut less of this “ staff 
of life.” Much less did she comprehend the fact 
that she was throwing away more than the flour 
which had been provided her. I ceased to won- 
der that her week’s supply of butter was six 
pounds—double the amount which sufficed me 
I saw her sausage 
swimming in its melted depths. When chil- 
dren came to increase the demands upon the 
father’s salary, abject poverty stared them in the 
Another young wife and housekeeper of 
my acquaintance, would scrane her butter plates 
till they were almost clean; also her bread pan, 
till not a vestige of dough remained; every 
bread crumb was utilized—and mark the con- 
trast! a ten thousand dollar home is now hers. 

Many of America’s great enterprises are but the 
result of utilizing waste products. The thrifty 

rdener enriches his soil with the dressing given 

im by the improvident neighbor. The Celt 
fattens a cow or pig, with the slops wasted at 
other back doors; and many a chiffonier in the 
city fishes out a snug little fortune from waste 
barrels and gutters. There isscarcely anything 
in a house that cannot be turned to account, 
sooner or later, no matter how valueless it may 
appear at the moment. Often, the want of a 
thing is more than its worth. 

In Nature’s laboratory there is no waste. In 
the numberless transformations and combina- 
tions of things, nething is lost, or considered 
valueless, When man imitates Nature in this 
respect, he invariably increases his substance. 
Corporations and companies amass fortunes 
through the application of genius and inventive 
talent to what is looked upon as refuse. Saw- 
dust, which was once cast into streams, blocking 


y|up their channel, is now extensively used in 


manufacturing oxalic and formic acids, paper, 
gun-cotton, volatile oils and blasting powder. 
It has also been proved serviceable for curing 





though there had never been a Winter to chill 


hams, polishing jewelry, cleaning furs, and for 
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the preservation of ice, for summer consump- 
tion, there is nothing better. Ivory dust, iron 
filings, coal dust, sea weeds and bones, are now 
turned to good uses. The dead body of a horse, 
which owners were formerly in haste to put out 
of sight, is now used fof various purposes. The 
mane and tail, are used for hair cloth, sieves, 
bow stringsand brushes. The hide is converted 
into leather for cart harness, for boots and shoes, 
for strong collars and base balls. The hoofs are 
used for combs, horn work, glue and hartshorn. 
Oils and fats are rendered from the flesh. The 
stomach and intestines make serviceable strings 
for musical instruments. 

Buttons, toys, knife handles, dominoes and 
rulers, are made of the bones, and the residue is 
then burned into bone-black, for refining pur- 

Some parts of the bone-black are burned 
white, for the assayers use in testing gold. 
Other portions of bone-black are converted into 
phosphates, which prove an invaluable remedy 
in wasting pulmonary diseases. 

Before the discovery of celluloid, the teeth 
were used in lieu of ivory. 

Ingenuity and economy of this character have 
but to be practiced in our household atfiairs, in 
order to obtain or ensure, a competence, how- 
ever large or limited our incomes. 








i you want the best garden you have 
ever had, you must sow 


MAULE’S SEEDS. 


There is no question but that 
Maule’s Garden Seeds are unsur- 
passed. Their present popularity 
in almost every county in the 
United States shows it, for I 
now have customers at more than 
22,500 post-offices. When once 
scwn, others are not wanted at 
any price. Over one-quarter of 
a million copies of my new Cata- 
logue for 1888 have been mailed 
already. * Hvery one pronounces 
it the most original and readable 
Seed Catalogue ever published. It 
contains among other things cash 
prizes for premiura vegetables, etc., 
to the amount of $2500, and also 
beautiful illustrations of over 500 
vegetables and flowers (15 being in 
colors). These are only two of 
many striking features. You 
should not think of Purcha- 
sing any Seeds this Spring 
before sending for it. It is 
mailed free to all enclosing stamp 
for return postage. Address 





WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
|} samples of finest Foreign & 
| American writing papers, 
representing more than 
which we sel 
BY THE POUND 
from 1ldc. upwards. 
| SAMLEL WARD COMP’Y. 
i] p= Gngorporated), ts 
Mail rates, 16c. per|b oners. Engravers nters 
Express often ac | 173 to 184 Devonshire 8t., 


OUT OF , Send 3 two-cent stamps for 
} 
250 Varietie 
Boston, Mass. 





well on small investment. Magi 

Lunterns, Stereopticons, and Views 

of aii grudes and prices, for Public 

’ Exhibition and Home Amusement. 

Send for 152 page ca aogue frre. MCALLISTER, 
M’F’G OP'TICIAN, 49 Nassau St., New York. 


. B B B “ Ber 
Before 
iwi We 


prxers Best BLACKING. Be- 
ore Beginning owen! By 

Blacking Boots, Bewure Boys, o Bek ovuh- 

ered By Buying Bad Blacking, But Buy *BIX- 

BY s BEST.” Try “81ze 5,” with Pat. Suding 
andle. 


HOM STUDY. Book-keeping, Business Forms, 
Penmanship, Arithmetic, Shorthand, etc., 

econ’ taught by MAIL. Circulars 5 

BRYANT & STRATTON'S, 459 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


GAT'S -EYE 


The Gem Cat’s Eye is so called because it possessesthe 
liar ray of li Btor giisten seen in a ent’s eye in the 
ark. I havea limited stock-only, and offer you one for 

only 44 ets,, post paid. The same in Far Drops, choic 
87 cents, Send Samp for large {Illustrated catalogue of hiner: 
Cabints, Agate Novel'ics. I.dien | elica etc, Trade kupplid. 
H.I.TAMMEN, Mineralogist, Denver,Col, 































MA’ PA’ BABY & I. 


Thewhole community are waiting for you tomake Photographs 

at home. It pays a solid 360 Percent. Profit to either sex. 
‘or free write to FRANKLIN PUTNAM, Man’fr and 

Dealer in Photo. Apparatus, 483 and 485 Canal St.. N. ¥s 
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DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN WOMEN. 


“Jenny June.” The Successful Journalist, 
the Founder of Sorosis. Ten Years its 
President, and a Prominent Member 
of Several satewaey and Art Socie- 

ties. 





(Engraved expressly for the Lapixs’ HomE JOURNAL. ] 


Probably no woman is better known in New 
York for her successful work in journalism 
and influence in various social organizations 
for the promotion of intelligence in literature, 
art and politics, than Mrs. J. C.Croly. Doubt- 
less no name is so well and kindly welcomed in 
the homes of millions of readers as that of 
“Jenny June.” The pretty pseudonym has 
literally become a houpshold word from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific slope, and if she is so fa- 
vorably known for the work she takes the least 
pride in, how high a standard does its acknowl- 
edged excellence raise for its powers in other 


fields. For “Jenny June,” though the most 
successful and universally pleasing fashion 


writer of the American press, while prizing its 
opportunities, which she so nobly improves, to 
say words of sound advice and counsel in mod- 
eration, still knows it is the least of her possi- 
bilities and achievements. How often it hap- 
pens that the light work thrown off at leisure 
or at random moments hits the public fancy, 
while more weighty efforts are known to the 
few and forgotten. As a striking instance of 
this we may recall the experience of Oliver Bell 
Bunce, one of the managing editors at Apple- 
ton’s who has written several substantial con- 
tributions to the intelligence and culture of the 
age, and projected large compilations which his 
tact, energy and good taste have made rare 
successes, who is still most particularly distin- 
guished for his little book on etiquette called 
“Don’t.” It was written during an enforced 
seclusion of three weeks in his chamber, and 
his pencil was thus employed to assist him to 
forget the pains of inflammatory rheumatism. 
Experienced people will not wonder that he 
took the negative side of all assertions and put 
into his excellent remonstrances the tinge of 
sharpness which was just sufficient to give them 
‘anor and lasting effect. When, however, one’s 
east work proves so much better than other 
people’s best, one may welcome its success as 
all the more pleasing and remarkable. 

Jennie Cunningham Croly was of English 
birth, having been the daughter of a Unitarian 
minister who lived at Market-Harborough in 
Leicestershire. Her ancestors on the paternal 
side came to England from Scotland with 
James I., and on the maternal side represented 
one of the oldest of the country families. Her 
father was a man. of strong and independent 
ideas, and found his own country, where Uni- 
tarianism was then regarded as ‘eodly short of 
infidelity, an uncongenial, even an unsafe, 
place to live. Furthermore, he had made him- 
self very unpopular by preaching and lecturing 
on temperance. His house was more than 
once mobbed by indignant Christians (?) and 
his children assaulted on their way to school. 
He had visited the United States in company 
with his son, now a minister of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Western New York, and de- 
termined to seek a new home here, which he 
did when his daughter was nine years of age. 

Jennie Cunningham was like her father 
physically and mentally and there was a stron 
sympathy between them. She early showe 
her predilection, writing stories and little plays 
at ten years of age, often helping out the ie 
rious “ compositions”’ of her less gifted school- 
mates. She was naturally sweet, generous, 
hopeful and enthusiastic, and developed a 
graphic and logical style in writing which early 
gave promise of her present powers. The first 
article which appeared before the public was 
accepted 7 Charles A. Dana, then managing 
editor of the New York Tribune. Her first sal- 
aried position was upon the New York Sunday 
Dispatch at three dollars a week. A few months 
afterwards slie met by accident one of the pro- 
prietors of the New York Sunday Times, who of- 
fered a position on that paper at five dollars a 
week. This was thankfullv accepted, and Jen- 
nie Cunningham’s work which had already at- 
tracted favorable attention began to be widely 
known. In those days no such thing as a wo- 
man’s department was known in any journal. 
She suggested to the editors that as more than 
one-half of their readers were women some- 
thing of special interest to them should be fur- 
nished. She was, therefore, permitted to pick 
up and present items and incidents concerning 
the sex, and, to make sure of something which 
would please women without offending their 
sterner brethren, she observed, reported and 
made suggestions about their dress and person- 
al belongings, doing this in a style so fresh, 
piquant and judicious as to speedily secure gen- 
oa attention and make it a duty for pater-fa- 
milias te read and direct thereto, his wife and 
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daughters. In a short time she became New 
York correspondent for the New Orleans Delta 
and the Richmond Whig, a general editorial 
writer on the old Democratic Review and a reg- 
ular contributor to the Round Table. One of 
the first articles for the latter—‘ What it Costs 
to Dress a Lady —was copied in almost every 
prominent newspaper in Europe and the Uni- 
ted States, In 1856 she invented the duplicate 
system of correspondence (syndicates were then 
undreamed of) and the writer had the entire 
advantage of her bright scheme, and about the 
same time became an editor and dramatic critic 
of the Sunday Times, which position she filled 
for five years. 

A friend, writing of her wonderful activity 
at this time, says: “In the meantime she had 
succeeded Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens as the fashion 
editor of Frank Leslie's Magazine, was writing 
the fashions for Graham’s Magazine, maintain- 
ing her weekly and monthly correspondence 
and executing much “ order” work. The most 
important part of this supplemental labor was 
devoted to the starting and editing of Madame 
Demorest’s “Mirror of Fashions, a quarterly for 
which she wrote every line for nearly four 
years.” It was then consolidated with the JI- 
lustrated News, and she left the Sunday Times to 
edit it. Under the name of Demorest's Illus- 
trated Monthly it remained in her charge until 
May, 1887, or upwards of twenty-seven years. 
She also started and contvalied other small 
publications for the same house. 

Not only is the present honorable status of 
newspaper women due to the efficiency and 
unflagging industry of Mrs. Croly, and the sug- 
gestion of duplicate correspondence and many 


| other labor-saving ideas which originated in 


her fertile brain, but the development of the 
social side of newspaper productions, the rec- 
ognition that there is something worthy of 
public discussion, exclusive of politics, crime 
and sensational occurrences; common ground 
upon which men and women can meet, ex- 
change opinions and compare experiences, may 
be traced directly to her influence. Her work 
was a revelation to the editors of the past gen- 
eration and so full of suggestion ped animus 
was every topic which came from her hand, 
that they were fain to possess themselves of it 
as something new, strange and interesting in 
the history of journalism. It has all become a 
matter of course to us, but one has only to go 
back in imagination forty years to see how 
overgrown and apparently impenetrable was 
the now clear field which this littlhe woman 
undertook to cultivate. 

She swept away all objections to women’s 
work in newspaper offices, proved that not 
only were they as alert for news, as quickly 
comprehensive of knotty points and as well 
qualified to probe the heart of tough issues as 
men, but that theirintuitive perception of what 
would please the public taste, their instinct for 
salient points and things provocative of general 
discussion were a necessity for a journal which 
would satisfy the multifarious and varying 
tastes of its clientele. Her active journalistic 
labors have continued unremittingly up to the 
present time. Between them, her fashion work 
and her books, one upon cookery, one called 
“ For Better or Worse,”’ upon the liabilities and 
duties of married life, and another, composed 
of essays, called ‘’Talks upon Women’s Topics,” 
have come in the brief interims between routine 
labor which would have worn out many ro- 
bust men. 

At the beginning of her career Jennie Cun- 
ningham married Mr. David G. Croly, then city 


editor of The Herald, and she became a regular | 


attache of it. When The World was started in 


1860 her husband was made managing editor of 


that paper, and Mrs. Croly, in addition to all 
her other work, took charge of a department 
which included in its scope all matters relating 
to or interesting women. This work continued 
until 1872, onal during eight years of the time 
she did similar work for the Daily Times. 

When The Graphic was started Mr. Croly be- 
came the editor, and his wife transferred her 
work to that paper. She was during this time 
correspondent of more than says papers, 
covering nearly all the territory of the United 
States, many of which she retains at the pres- 
ent time. 

All of Mrs. Croly’s work has had the aim 
and effect of building up the intellectual posi- 
tion of women, of inciting them to worthy 


work, and directing their efforts in useful and | 


ennobling channels. 


- : ae 
Her fashion letters, each of which for thirty | 
years has been read by a million and a half of| 


women, have been conscientiously and most 
dexterously used to emancipate her sex from 
the slavery of custom, to make them decide for 
themselves upon what is graceful, becoming 
and comfortable in costuming, and to break 
down the prestige of unworthy foreign fash- 
ions. She has always discussed these questions 
with the strength of superiority and judgment, 
as indeed has been her method with all topics. 
In reading her articles or hearing her speak 
one always gets the impression of an immense 
reserve force behind her utterances. The dream 
of her life has been the organization of women 
in societies corresponding to the organizations 
among men, for she believes that only by con- 
certed action can any great end be attained. An 
early step, which proved a very long stride in 
this direction, was the inception and founding 
of Sorosis, now twenty years old. Only a brief 
outline of a very interesting set of circum- 
stances which crystallized this unformed idea 
in the mind of Mrs. Croly, can here be given. 
It was in March, 1868, that the Press Club of 
New York, an association comprising nearly 
all the leading journalists, offered to Charles 
Dickens, prior to his ccparture for home after 
a successful reading tour in this country, a din- 
ner at Delmonico’s, which was to be of an un- 
precedented character in honorary banquets. 
David G. Croly, then editor of the New York 
World, was on the executive committee which 
had preparations in charge, and through him, 
his wife, a well-known and actively efficient 
journalist, applied for a ticket at the regular 
rate, claiming it upon the ground that the din- 
ner being tendered by the ‘ Press” of New 
York, she was entitled to be present in virtue 
of her acknowledged standing in the profes- 
sion. 


committee were disposed to regard the applica- 
tion as a joke, but James Parton, who was one 
of them, took it seriously, and reinforced it by 
bringing a similar application from his wife, 
popularly known as “ Fanny Fern.” This and 
other applications which came in proved the 
thing serious, and the lively discussion which 
ensued came to the ears of Horace Greeley, the 
veteran editor of The Tribune, who had prom- 
ised to preside upon the occasion, and he, be it 
ever remembered as a testimonial of his sense 
of justice and promptness in bearing out his 
convictions, declared he would not do so unless 
the “women had achance.” This compelled 
the committee to act, and a reluctant note was 
sent, very late, to Mrs. Croly, saying that ifa 
sufficient number of ladies to make a good 
showing were ready to purchase tickets at fif- 
teen dollars, they were at their demand. 

This churlish assent, which was practically a 
refusal, was not accepted, but the matter was 
not dropped. Mrs. Croly, the Misses Alice and 
Phebe Cary, Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, Miss 
Kate Field, Mrs. Henry M. Field and Mrs. 
Botta made it the subject of conversation with 
many others at the receptions and social re- 
unions where they met within a few weeks. 
A meeting was finally called at Mrs. Croly’s 
house and the project began to take form. 

What was evolved was a woman’s club 
named Sorosis, with twelve members, among 
whom were Celia Burleigh and Madame E. L. 
Demorest, with Alice Cary as president, and 
Jennie C. Croly vice-president, while Kate 
Field was corresponding secretary and Char- 
lotte Wilbour recording secretary and treas- 
urer. It was to be an artistic, literary and so- 
cial organization for the encouragement and 
mutual assistance of women in professional 
life. They met at Delmonico’s, as they have 
ever since continued to do, beginning their 
meeting with a luncheon, after which business 
was arranged and plans discussed. Those who 
were then children can remember the sensation 
which the formation of this club made all over 
the country. The New York Press Club, see- 
ing that the thing carried weight, made the 
amende honorable by inviting Sorosis to a 
“ Breakfast,” at which it had nothing to do 
but sit and eat, and was not asked to take any 
part in the exercises. 

In return for this courtesy Sorosis invited 
the Press Club to a“ Tea,” at which the women 
did all the talking, allowing the men no chance 
to speak, not even to respond to their own toast, 
The spectacle of the company of talented men, 
thus personally repressed and disregarded, 
while ostensibly honored en masse, was irresist- 
ibly funny, and under the stimulus of the oc- 
casion Sorosis showed its mettle, and spoke in 
a series of brilliant addresses, sparkling with 
wit, seasoned with spicy reflections, and found- 
ed upon indisputable facts of a wide range, 
which showed the club quite strong enough to 
stand and run with its competitors. A third 
entertatnment was soon after given, at which 
ladies and gentlemen each paid their own way, 
and shared equally the responsibilities. and 
honors. After the first year of life Sorosis was 
left without # president, Alice Cary having re- 
signed, and Mrs. Croly was soon after elected to 
that office by acclamation. Under her rule the 
club made rapid strides toward settled forms 
and systematized work. During the ten years 
under her management it grew to be a recog- 
nized power, reaching out and running into 
channels of home, professional, public and po- 
litical life which cannot here be descanted up- 











on. Mrs. Croly possesses in an enviable de- 
gree the rare power described as the “ faculty of 


|thinking on one’s legs.” Her quick — of 
situations, her instant grouping of facts and ar- 


iguments about any point, her confidence in her 
own quiet exposition of her side of the ques- 
tion, have made her one of the most powerful 
speakers of the day. Sle makes her deductions 
logically, constructs a symmetrical argument, 
and ceases the moment no more can be said to 
add to its force. 

In this she evinces what has sometimes been 





called (by modest men who naturally appro- 
yriate to themselves much that seems admira- 
Pie in mental qualifications) a masculine qual- 
ity of mind. It is certainly quite distinct from | 
the intuitions which sometimes make less 
thoughtful women stick toa point in despite of | 
all arguments to the contrary, while yet they 
cannot give reasons for their conviction. “ Jen- 
nie June” has also the purely mental faculty of 
secing the good points on the side to which slic 
is in opinion, opposed. When a side of any 
question before Sorosis has seemed to lack sup- 
yorters, Mrs. Croly has often thrown herself 
into the breach, and against her strongest con- 
victions builded so stable an argument for that 
side that even sister members who know her 
yossibilities have been deceived as to her 
Pelicts, and have sought her, indignant and re- 
monstrating. 
| “Jennie June” has within a year purchased 
la half interest in Godey’s Lady's Book, and as- 
| sumed its editorship. She has also been made 
president of the Women's Endowment Cattle 
| Company, originated by Mrs. Newby. This 
|unique organization, which has for its object a | 
| safe investment to be made by women for their 
|children, is incorporated in the State of New | 
| Jersey, has a capital stock of one million and 
la half and control of two million acres of| 
lgrazing land in New Mexico, on which there 
are now 6,000 head of cattle. 

Mrs. Croly lives at 148 East 46th Street, New 
York, and while giving the care of the estab- 
| lishment to friends, keeps her family circle and 
| the atmosphere of home for her husband, now 
an invalid, and her children—a daughter and a 
son. Miss Vida Croly, a young lady of attract- 
ive appearance and charming manners, has 
followed her mother’s example in efforts for 
self-support, and is playing a pleasing part at 
the Lyceum Theatre. With all her continuous 
and hard work, Mrs. Croly has never been a 
money getter. Her pen has furnished a com- 
fortable, even a luxurious home for her family, 
but she has no fortune and looks forward with 
weariness that the time is so long delayed when | 
she may rest upon her oars, and, secure at least 
from discomfort, devote her time to book writ- 
ing and work of a more strictly literary nature 
than has been in her line as a journalist. She 
is a forcible political and philosophical writer 














It was a test case and cleverly put forth. The 


and has contributed largely to scientific jour- 
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nals. She is a member of the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Vice President of the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of the Medical Edu- 
cation of Women, a member of the Goethe Club 
and other societies with high objects. 

_ Her home has been for years the centre of the 
literary and artistic life of the metropolis, and 
probably no woman in New York is better qual- 
ified to establish and maintain a desirable salon. 

Her Sunday evening receptions bring togeth- 
er a brilliant array of celebrities and c arming 
conversationalists, and her influence goes forth 
through this channel into the educational and 
social life of the whole nation. 


FLorine THAYER McCray. 








Four New Novels for 15 Cents. 


4 NEW NOVELS. 


All complete in the APRIL NUMBER of the 
Family Library Monthly. 


Only 15 Cents. Of all newsdealers, or 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., New York. 


Now Ready--the April Part of the 
Young Ladies’ Journal, 


Containing all the LATEST PARIS FASHIONS, with 
GIGANTIC FASHION supplement of 64 FIGURES, 
and COLORED FASHION PLATES of 24 FIGURES, 
besides numerous Stories, New Music, new EMBROID- 
ERY designs, PATTERNS, &c., &c. 

Price, 30cents. Yearly, #4. All Newsdealers, or 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS << ., New York. 








ORGANS AND SEWING MACHINES 
” up. 3 styles. Sent on 
vial; new and perfect; war- 
ranted 5 years. Buy direct and 
save half. Circular with 10.000 tes. 
timonials FRZE. GKO. PAYNE & (0, 
M’f'rs, 125 8. Clinton St, ,Chicago, Lil, 


HOW TO > 


BUILD A HOUSE 


_A new book containing Vans 
and specifications for 25 hou 


























all sizes, from 2 yoome © » a 

— i rece’ oO cen 
4 T's. OGILVIE & CO 

jt! 31 Mose Street, New York, 

THE WONDEKFUL ROLLER ORCAN 
ee 
© i AU ii tunes. 
V uw} guectally 
try adapted 
for Home 

Circle. 
Knowl 
edge of 
music is 


play 
it at once 
Plays Hymna,Songs, 
and Dance music. No paper used, Music is produced by 
Metalic Rollers, making a goa tae musi, far excelling in 
tone an Organette. It will play a tune as long an de- 
sired, without any break, instead of stopping to onenge 
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(For Tue Lapres’ Home JOURNAL.) 
THE TRUE STORY A. 4 LITTLE MISS MUF- 





BY AGNES R. ORMSBEE. 





Her name was Dorothea but she was such a 
little , roly-poly , merry child that no one could 
stop to call joe such a sober , dignified name, 
which was given her in honor of her white- 
haired grandmother, who lived far away, over 
the ocean, in Germany. 

Mamma called her Dora and Dorchen, which 
meant little Dora in their German speech, and 
papa called her Dotty and her big brother Fred 
ralled her “Miss Muffet.” It is about this 
queer name, which still clings to her now, even 
when she is “quite a big girl,” she says, that I 
am going to tell you. 

But first perhaps you'll like to know how she 
looked. She had such a round, happy face 
with the rosiest cheeks and big, blue eyes! 
Her hair was light brown, banged in front like 
a nuine little town-bred American, but 
quaintly braided behind in two braids and tied 
with blue ribbons like a true German maiden. 
It would be hard to tell whether she looked 
prettier in her blue and white gingham dress 
and straw hat playing and laughing and skip- 
ping in the yard through all the warm weather, 
or when she was dressed in her fine white dress 
with a red sash and her white muslin cap tied 
sedately under her dimpled chin and walking 
with her papa after church on Sundays. 

No one could help noticing the innocent face 
with its abounding health. She chattered in- 
cessantly, sometimes in English, often in Ger- 
man, coking hosts of questions about all she 
saw and making original but chilklike com- 
ments. e 

One day in the winter she went out to walk 
with her mamma. She had a new long red and 
grey cloak, a red and grey hood and red mit- 
tens and was a cheering little object that bleak 
day. “Omamma my hands are so cold! Let 
me take — muff. See! I know how to carry 
it, don’t 1?” 

Just then school was dismissed and out 
poured the crowd of boys and girls, hurrying 
and skipping along dinnerwards. 

“ Hello, sissy,” said one freckled faced little 
urchin with a saucy although good-natured 
grin, “ain't yer ‘fraid that muff’ll run away 
with yer!” But Dora walked dignifiedly along 
and never gave the rude boy a single glance or 
smile, At the house door she met brother 
Fred with his skates on his arm, bound to 
make the most of noon-time. 

“ Hello, Little Miss Muffet! How gay you 
are in your new cloak and hood and mamma’s 
muff, too! I guess your little hands will be 
lost in it!” 

“Papa,” said Dora that night, “I’ve been 
bery much vexed to-day.” 

“Bery vexed, Sunshine! Why, what hap- 
pened to your serenity! Has dolly Rosalinda 
torn her dress or did your china cup get 
broken ?” 

“O somefin’ a great deal more ser’ous,” and 
then she told him about the boy who laughed 
at her. “And then this afternoon I went to 
play with Alice Clark; O! we had a be-eautiful 

ime playing ‘cubby-house’ and school, and 
then we reves piano and singing. Alice’s 
aunt asked me to | and sing a little lower and 
I did. But I said ‘Why! don’t you know? 
When people are young and gay they have to 
make a noise!’ She laughed and said she 
guessed that was true.’ 

Every time Dora wore her new cloak and 

hood, Fred called her Miss Muffet and it did 
not take long before papa and mumma began 
to call her that, too. 
_ When Christmas came the first thing Dora 
saw when she opened her eyes in the morning 
was a big wax doll with a smiling face, sitting 
on a box, and in the box was a little muff of 
snow-white fur with a red silk lining and a red 
ribbon run through the muff to hang it around 
her neck, 

Her joy was complete, and her oh’s and ah’s, 
as she patted the — and then smoothed the 
muffand then ki the dolly and then put 
her muff on right over her flannel night-gown, 
were the sweetest kind of thanks for those who 
had kindly given Santa Claus the hint of what 
would please her best. 

‘Now, Miss Muffet, I'll take your picture, ” 
said Pred, after breakfast. Everybody said 
Fred was a smart boy when they saw the cam- 
era he had made himself. He had seen some 
boys, when he was off on his summer tramping 
trip, taking views, and they told him about the 
boys’ phetograph club that they belonged to. 
This, and the chapter on Optics in his Natural 
Philosophy, had fired Fred’s ambition to take 
pictures, too. Dora was her brother’s willin 
subject, and was only too delighted to be ssked 
to sit for a picture, 

He had taken with her twin rubber dolls, 
Paul and Hans, in her arms, with Kitty in the 
chair beside her, with her best dress on, with 
dolly Rosalinda and herself drinking play-tea 
and in dozens of other ways. The pictures 
were rather faded and some of them queer 
enough, especially when Kitty moved and so 
got a double tail, or Dora forgot and winked 
too much. But papa put them all in an album 
with the date of the taking on each one. 

And now Fred put on her cloak and hood 





|and her new muff and Dora sat very still and 


| 
| 


previously dyed, and hid in the grassy nooks 


looked hard at the pendulum of the clock, | of the garden , where the children eagerly en- 


which she could see swinging to and fro through | 
the glass door, and Fred pony used his new | 


camera that Santa Claus had 


eft him. The|umph. 


in the quest for them , and bring forth the 
hi den treasures with shouts of joy and tri- 
But for our garden parties we dare 


pieture was an unusually good one, and all|not depend upon so capricious a season as 
| were much pleased, and it was put in the album | spring, who comes to us one year bedecked 


| marked Miss Muffet. 

One warm morning the next May a — 
| Spider might have been seen crawling slowly 
|asong the side of the house. The warmth of 
the sunlight felt good to him and, when he was 


| thoroughly awake from his winter torpor, he 


began to feel hung So, like a wise spider, he 
hurried into the dining-room window, which 
was open. 
Once inside he looked about with all his six 
eyes, and made up his mind he would go and 
spin a web on the neognewp over the table. 
| For being a wise spider, he reasoned that the 
flies he lon to dine on, would come to dine 
| on the food on the table and then, thought he, 
with a cruel ‘wink of all his eyes, when they 
fly up to reston the lamp how I can pounce 
| down on therm! Just then Dora’s mother came 
into the room and the spider, who knew in- 
stinctively that she was no friend of his, 
dropped quietly down on the floor and so es- 
ca the fate of the less wary of his race. 

f you had been there to watch, lam sure 
you would have wondered to see how slowly 
and cautiously and yet with what swiftness, at 
times, the spider made his way up the wall and 
across the ceiling, often remaining perfectly 
motionless if there was noise in the room. At 
last the lamp was reached and he spun a long 
web, and then hid himself to wait for his prey. 

Noon brought the small family around the 
table and Dora sat in her high chair, At first 
she was very quiet and ate her meat and pota- 
to silently. But this did not last long and she 
was soon talking so fast that mamma had to 
silence her to get a chance to speak herself. 
To keep still was as impossible to Dora as to 
many other little 
girls, and she be- 
gan to wiggle and 
twist so in her 
chair that she was 
let down to goand 



















play. 

But, when she 
saw the nice float- 
ing island, her 
‘favorite pudding, 
| brought on to the 
table, play had no 
more attraction 
for her. She 
brought her little 
“cricket,” as she 
called it, and was 
put up in “a big 
people’s chair” beside Fred. A 
nice saucerful of pudding was 
given and her own pretty spoon. 
But, alas for Dora! She was 
just raising the first spoonful 
when the wise spider, unwisely 
decided to come down from his 
high position and to seek his dinner elsewhere. 
So he let himself down by his own rope and, 
bobbing against Dora’s nose, landed plump in 
the middle of her pudding. 

Dora gave a loud scream and, throwing her 
-hands out, sent her spoon and saucer flying on 
to the floor. The pudding ran over the table- 
cloth and on to her clean dress and down to the 
floor. But the poor little girl was so frightened 
that she cried and could not be coaxed to eat 
any more but ran into the kitchen to tell her 
kitten about it. 

The spider was dreadfull frightened too, and, 
although he escaped with his life, it took hima 
long time to get the custard out of his eyes and 
to dry his legs, and the shock of the adventure 
made him nervous and timid all summer. 

When Fred came home at night he began to 
play with Miss Muffet and to tease her. So he 
swung her high up into the air and said: 

Little Miss Muffet 

She sat on a tuffet, 

Eating custard and whey, 

There came a great spider 

And sat down beside her 

Which frightened Miss Muffet away,” 

The other day when I saw Dora she was out- 
lining with red thread a picture of Miss Muffet 
on one corner of her handkerchief, and she told 
me all of this story herself, repeated Fred’s 
rhyme, and showed me Miss Muffet’s own pic- 
ture. So I know that this is all true. 


—_——-- - 
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AN EASTER PARTY. 








BY OLIVE CHESNEY. 





Last February I received a letter from a dear 
friend , saying that she expected her three sis- 
ters, each with a little girl, varying in ages 
from six to ten years, to spend the Easter holi- 
days with her, and begging that I would pre- 
cede them, and join her circle for an indefinite 
length of time. It was a visit that I had prom- 
ised and postponed from time to time, but on 
the receipt of the letter , so urgent was its tone, 
I at once replied , accepting the invitation . 

Arriving at Elk Grove at the time appointed , 
after exchanging information md | our 
| Felations and mutual friends , I suggested that 

she give her little guests an evening party; for 
Of all parties I love children’s parties; not 
miniature fine young gentlemen and airy young 
ladies , but genuine, winsome, unspoiled chil- 
dren, and to my taste, Easter partiesare the most 
| charming in their Arcadian simplicity, where 
| children enjoy themselves as such ; come in the 
afternoon , have their games and refreshments , 
and are safe at home again “ere twilight lets 
her curtains down and pins them with a star.” 

In Germany this is an open-air festival ; 

there, it is the custom to have the Easter eggs 
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with snow-drops and odorous with the breath 
of violets, the next spangled with frosts and 
girt about with icicles, she freezes us with her 
presence , and bids us find enjoyment by the 
cosy hearthstone. So we had our Easter party 
in the house , where we were not the victims of 
her changeful humors, albeit upon this Easter- 
tide she smiled graciously upon us. 

Our invitations were issued several days in 
advance on shaped cards, cut from card- 
board of varied tints; two were tied together 
with bows of bright-hued ribbons , put through 
the holes punctured near one end for the pur- 
pose. A tinner cut for us a shape of suitable 
size , which we placed upon the sheets of card- 
board , and cut around it with the sharp point 
of the blade of a pen-knife. On the inside of 
one card was inscribed : , 

Mrs. Hope Langdon requests the pleasure 
of your company on Thursday afternoon , April 
14, from 3 o'clock to6. On the other card 

Myrtle Page, 
Ruth Courteney , 
Mae Easton . 

The entertainment consisted of hunting for 
and dyeing the eggs, which had been secreted 
in out-of-the-way places about the rooms devo- 
ted to the children for the occasion—parlors , 
library , dining-room and hall. A large room 
on the second floor served as a refreshment 
room for the afternoon. The piano was placed 
in the mostcentral position , to guide the youth- 
ful seekers, playing softly snatches of plaintive 
melodies when they wandered too far , increas- 
ing in volume of tone and changing to lively 
airs as they were successful. To start the game 
with spirit , a few eggs were placed where they 
were readily found. The young hostesses were 
as ignorant as were their guests as to where the 
eggs were hidden , and entered the lists with 
the enthusiasm of the others. The participants 
of the game numbered twenty-four; six eggs 
were provided for each , five hen eggs and one 

oose ©& The twenty-four goose eggs were 
Gelicate y tinted and ornamented aap ge to 
the assembling of the party. Twelve of them 
bore each a scrap picture of as large size as was 
admissable , of a Chinese, or Japanese, or an 
Indian , or horse , or dog , ors ; the remain- 
der of the shell was etched in gilt with mon- 
keys and various comic figures , each egg num- 
bered and placed in a jar specially prepared for 
them. Theother 

twelve were converted 


into bags; the small 
ends were gently 
cracked, the shells 


carefully peeled off for 
about one-third the 
depth of the egg, the 
contents removed, the 
inside of the shells 
dryed, the edges bound 
by mucilage, with 


I. ribbons of faintest 
Wij, tints of baby-blue, 
il shrimp-pink and Nile- 
green. Strips of satin 
: | of like dainty shades 
— one-eighth of a yard 
, in depth were turned 
down with inch wide hems edged with im. 
Val. of equal width. Through the hems were 
run two casings for drawstring of ribbons of 
two colors pink and blue, and pink and green. 
The widths of satin sewed together , were se- 
curely fastened by the lower edges to the in- 
side edges of the shells with stiff mucilage. 
This was done after the shells were decorated. 
A few of the shells in color and grain rivalled 
polished ivory ; these we merely etched with 
interlacing fairy vines of palest green and sil- 
ver. The tinted surfaces of some we powdered 
with tiny flowers etched in varied colors with 
gilt leaves , while over others flew golden belted 
velvet bees , and airy butterflies with azure and 
silver wings. These eggs were also numbered 
and placed in ajar. 


Three egg-shaped gourds which after much 
searching for the approved shape and size , we 
finally procured from an old negress , were con- 
verted into jars by cutting off the handles, 
painting with white enamel paint, and that 
nothing might disturb their equipoise glued to 

ilded flat squares of wood. Many a cloud has 
yeen rent in twain , and disclosed its silver lin- 
ing, by these gold and silver dyes, and I here 
chant their praises. Around the throats of 
the jars, which were banded with gilt, were 
tied handsome bows of blue and scarlet ribbons, 
the latter color designating the jar appropriated 
to the eggs for the boys. Before the search 
began it was announced that there were one- 
hundred and twenty eggs to be found; to each 
little guest was appointed a nest wherein to 
— his or her treasure trove as found. 
When all were found they were placed in a 
large round work basket, lined, as were the 
smaller nests; for the latter, bark or paper 
butter trays and pie-plates were used , covered 
with several thicknesses of fringed straw-col- 
ored tissue paper, the edges slashed to form a 
deep fringe . 

The search completed , the next thing was to 
dye the eggs , this process deeply interested the 
young company , and was accomplished by va- 
rious colored baths made from ten cent pack- 
ages of dyes, the depth of tone varying from 
the length of the bath , some being very highly 
colored, paling to tints and almost neutral 
shades. They were then decorated with de- 
calcomanie b= and improptu etchings; 
lavish use of gold and silver dyes was made to 
decorate and add variety. The eggs were then 
divided into twenty-four heaps, a small egg- 
shaped , numbered card was placed on eac 
pile; corresponding numbered cards were 

laced in a third jar tied with a green ribbon , 
rom which the children drew. 
were drawn the cards were examined, and to 
each child was assigned the heap bearing the 
number he or she held. For favors twenty- 
four little baskets had been crocheted of mac- 
reme cord , stiffened with starch to which had 
been added a moiety of glue , put on while hot. 


strips of narrow satin | 


When all | Pee 


moulded over a plain round delf pint jelly 
mould, and baked in the oven, when cold 
gilded , the handles. formed of scraps of gilt 
wire twisted cable-cord. The wn ol were 
edged with an open scallop, through which 
was passed a gold colored satin ribbon, the 
bows on either side of the handles concealing 
the fastenings of the wire. The e were 
ray in these , and put aside until they went 
home. They next drew from the jars contain- 
ing the goose eggs, boys and girls drawing al- 
ternately ; the former claiming as partners the 
girls whose eggs bore numbers answering to the 
ones they held, formed into line led by the 
oldest young hostess, made a circuit of the 
rooms , keeping time to the music marched up 
to the refreshment room . 

Down the center of and nearly the length of 
the table, a panel of lovely green moss, fresh 
as the breath of morn, covered the lustrous , 
snowy damask, flat dishes filled with fern 
leaves, violets and roses, were placed at the 
four corners. Wreaths of cedar twigs , ivy and 
the pure Easter lilies encircled the salvers hold- 
ing some of the large cakes , around others were 
narcissus , roses and holly leaves. From two 
of the large cakes , lilies of the valley , half hid- 
den in their green sheaths shook their fairy 
bells from the apex of egg kisses heaped upon 
them to form low pypamids . 

_ The refreshments were simple and inexpen- 
sive, prepared with the hope that no after 
pangs of indigestion would assail the children . 
Cakes , confectionery , jellies , creams and blanc- 
mange were of home manufacture. Two 
shapes of ice-cream were moulded and frozen 
at the confectioners, one of them, a pair of 
swans, graced the head , the other, twin hares, 
the foot of the table. Near the center stood a 
large deep bowl of pale chocolate ice-cream 
near the color of a Brahma egg shell , on either 
side of which were bowls containing baskets 
made of the peel of half oranges, filled with 
whipped cream , handles formed of bits of gilt 
wire twisted cable cord, bowed on either side 
with satin ribbon. In serving these baskets 
we placed on the cream , moulded between the 
bowls of two large spoons, chocolate ice-cream , 
with the information that fashion decreed that 
Brahma eggs, shells and all , were to be eaten 
with whipped cream—when the eggs were made 
of ice-cream. The small cakes were light tea 
cakes, cut with an egg-shaped cutter, and 
———- cakes, baked in moulds of the same 
shape. Two of each kind with a layer of 
lemon butter between , were iced one side with 
white the other with pink. After frosting the 
large cakes, while still soft we heaped them 
with egg-kisses filled with whipped cream , thus 
forming them into low pyramids. The other 
pyramids were of candied orange, fruits, or- 
anges, bananas, Malaga grapes, and figs. 
One of the fruit pyramids was of the fresh fruit, 
the other fruit glace. The blanc-mange was 
moulded in egg sheils in a nest of straw of can- 
died shredded orange 1 covering bowls of 
jelly, an old-fashioned beautiful dish . My 

ostess is passionately fond of Easter lilies, 
narcissus and violets, of these we had quanti- 
ties, two of the neighbors sent over baskets of 
| lilies of the valley and roses. The children 
| enjoyed the feast , and we enjoyed the flowers. 


Ge 
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THE RAINDROP’S STORY. 





What I did when I became a Soap-Bubble. 





| BY EMILY MEIGS RIPLEY. 
| 





We who had been counselled by ‘the mem- 
|ber from Rainbow,’ as we called it, were all 
| very anxious to preserve our purity as much as . 
possible, so we might be put to some lovely use 
when we did get out. My best hope of all was 
to be blown through a soap-bubble-pipe, by a 
little child, and I tried tolive worthy of such a 
high ambition. 

often heard a little boy talking to his moth- 
er up by the wg Sy ay and I Joved to listen 
upwards to him, for he had just the jolliest lit- 
tle laugh I ever heard, and his tongue went 
like a wiggle-tail, only with a very much pleas- 
anter wag! and his questions were as the sands 
of the sea for numbers. The greatest comfort I 
had was hearing that little fellow’s voice, and 
after a while I came to think of him as my lit- 
tle guardian angel, and I hoped that when my 
time of release came it would be for a service . 
to him. 

One day he and his mother were a long, long 
time at the pump place (you know it was in 
the kitchen) and J concluded they were hopes 
peaches to can, and he was working might and 
main to earn a penny. His head worked quite 
as hard as his hands, trying to decide what he 
should buy with it. e proposed everything 
in the toy-shops, from the .worth of a dollar 
down to the two-for-a-centers. At last he gave 
it up and said: 

‘Mamma, what would you get, if you had a 
penny?’ 

‘Soap-bubble pipe,’ said she. 

‘Oh! sure enough! That's the very ticket ! 
Shall I go to the groc’ry and buy it now?’ 

‘Show me first your penny, my little Simple 
Simon,’ said she, laughing, ‘you know you 
have not earned it till these peaches are peeled.’ 

Finally the pipe was in the house, and you 
can imagine how I stayed close to the pump, 
and called all my special friends, and how we 

ueezed up and how we ‘shooed’,all the wig- 
gle-tails away, and waited, listening for very 
dear life. e could hear the Tittle boy bust- 
ling around, talking ten miles an hour, and at 
last we felt the pump begin—the little jerky 
strokes—and we fnew he was after us. hen 
one awful pull, as if being lifted by the hair, a 
wild little rush, and there we were—out in the 
blessed light, blinking, trembling and happy. 

We were in a big bright tin cup, and the 
sweetest little face you can imagine was look- 
ing down into us. 

How bright and blue his eyes were! Each 
one looked like a bit of old timestous. He 
red closely down to see if there were an 
wiggle-tails. ‘No; not a single wig!’ he said, 


and we were mighty glad we shunned their 

company, for if we had brought any of them 

up with us he might not have used us. Evil 

associates play the very mischief with one’s 
(Concluded on page 16.) 
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(For THE LaprIEs’ Home JouRNAL.] 
IMMODEST CHILDREN. 
A short time ago I was riding in a railwa 
coach in which was a well-dressed woman with 


several small children. Among the latter was 
a little girl six or seven years of age—a bright, 
talkative child, such as we are wont to call in- 
teresting. Restless, and full of life and curios- 
ity, she walked up and down the car, amusing 
herself in various ways, until finally she 
stopped near to where the brakeman was sit- 
ting and began a conversation with him. Amus- 
ed probably by her “cute” remarks, he pres- 
ently lifted her upon his knee, and by his jocu- 
lar replies encouraged her to continue her talk. 
She asked him his name and other personal 
questions in a loud tone of voice, and soon, to 
the amazement of one of the passengers at 
least, she called out boisterously, “ I’m stuck 
on you.” But this was not all. The peculiar 
yhrase of affection once used, seemed to please 

er greatly, and when a few moments later the 
train boy came through the car with his basket 
of fruit she said to him, “I’m stuck on you 
too.” She repeated the words as he moved off 
laughing, and peremptorily called him back. 
He returned for a moment, but was not, how- 
ever, induced to give her anything from the 
contents of his basket. Soon after this a sta- 
tion was reached and the brakeman left the car. 
The child’s mother who, though at the other 
end of the car, could scarcely have failed to 
know something of what was going on, now 
called to the little girl. She replied that she 
was al! right. 

“Don't you go near the door!” said the 


mother, then turned away and troubled herself 


no further about her forward little daughter. 
If the child had gone to the door, and had 
been thrown under the train and crushed to 
death, or only maimed for life, the mother 

robably would have received a heart wound 

om which she might never have entirely re- 
covered. But she looked on with indifference 
while the best and purest element of her child’s 
nature—her modesty—was being tarnished, if 
not irrevocably injured. Why is it thatamong 
reasonable beings the maternal instinct shoul 
so often seem to dwell almost exclusively upon 
the material welfare of a child? 

To draw such conclusions from the little in- 
cident I have related will doubtless appear to 
many an exaggerated use of my premises. Be- 
cause a six year old child is innocently forward, 
or even playfully coarse, and her mother indif- 
ferent in regard to it, therefore the child is in 
pee of losing all native modesty, and her 
mother lacking in a sense of moral responsibil- 
ity for the child, is putting the case strongly. 
But it is the bold and saucy little girl who 
makes the immodest older one. Saucy little 
girls are by no means rare, and the decline of 
modesty among American girls of a larger 
growth is a constant cause of complaint. This 
is not wholly nor chiefly due to our institu- 
tions, though our universal cry for independ- 
ence, which even the children have taken up, 
has something to do with it. 

There can be no doubt that children in our 
country are allowed too much liberty, especial- 
ly in going about the streets alone, in travel- 
ling on the railway trains to and from school, 
etc. Still the constant presence of a chaperone 
is not needed by American girls. If they are 
reasonably well guarded, kept from too much 

rominence in childhood, and restrained from 

oing things which are in any manner imper- 
tinent or bold, wry A will grow up as modest 
and innocent as the best of their sisters in Eng- 
land or in France. 

Under our present social customs the proper 
training of children is, however, a really diffi- 
cult matter. Fashion decrees that children 
shall be given prominence. Among the wealth- 
ier classes they are often dressed in costly gar- 
ments and placed on show from babyhood. 
Little girls dance and flirt, keep late hours and 
talk about “beaux,” several years before they 
reach their teens. They are constantly given 
parts to perform in amateur public and seini- 
public entertainments. Before they can speak 
plainly ow are lifted to the rostrum of a 
church or hall that they may “speak a little 
piece” they have been taught for the occasion. 
Worse than all, little girls of ten or twelve 
years of age, or younger, are pressed into ser- 
vice in all the multiple money-making schemes 
which originate in the modern woman's brain, 
for church and benevolent purposes. Tickets 
for fairs, festivals, literary or musical enter- 


tainments, and even for Sunday-school picnics, 


are placed in these children’s hands, and they 


are often stimulated by the hope of a prize, to | 


make good sales. They go from house to house, 
and from store to store, using all their little 
artful ways to be successful, and they are mar- 
vellous children if they go through one such 
canvass without being hardened somewhat in 
worldly ways. Perhaps the majority of chil- 
dren of respectable, church-going parents are 
compelled now-a-days to submit to this kind of 
training, in the name of benevolence or reli- 
gion—a training similar to that which makes 
little beggars so adept in their trade, 

These customs are not permitted because wo- 
men no longer prize their modesty as the choic- 
est jewel in their casket, for it is as dear to 
them as ever. They simply do not realize that 
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even their zeal in good works may be the 
means whereby the delicate, precious jewel 
may be tarnished, forgotten or lost. 

A woman without modesty is unwomanly. 
A young girl without modesty is wanting in a 
maiden’s greatest charm. A child without 
modesty is like an angel shorn of its wings. 
Mary E. Carpwi_t. 





— 
(For THE LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL.] 
DOES IT PAY? A BIT OF EXPERIENCE. 





BY HARRIET NEWELL SWANWICK. 

Dear JournaL :—Having found in your col- 
umns many helpful hints about housekeeping, 
and practical plans to lighten labor, as well as 
sensible suggestions on all subjects of interest 
| to wives and mothers, I feel inclined to add my 

mite for the possible benefit of some of the 
many busy women who partake, at odd inter- 
vals, of the wholesome mental dishes served up 
by Tue Lapres’ Home Journat. Especially 
do I wish to address those who are overbur- 
dened with household cares; who are, like my- 
self, too poor to keep “ help’’—and yet are by 
nature and education, neat and thorough in all 
their ways. 

I once read—and have never succeeded in 
forgetting—that ‘‘a woman’s life is an endless 
warfare with dirt, and it overcomes her at last.” 
This set me to thinking of the folly—to give it 
no stronger name—and great injustice to our- 
selves and others, of keeping up, with all our 
might, this uneven contest, will it finally over- 
comes us; and how unsatisfactory the reflec- 
tion, that when at last our work is done, the 
best that may be said of some of us will be,— 
“She was a model housekeeper.” 

Pardon the personality of what follows, kind 
reader, for one cannot well relate an ‘“experi- 
ence” without a liberal sprinkling of the pro- 
noun “I,” 

When I was a young housekeeper, I was one 
of those enthusiasts who put their hearts into 
their housework so completely, that other, and 
even more important, duties are crowded out. 
One of those who make neatness and order, an 
idol, and half unconsciously, sacrifice to it not 
only their own best energies of mind and body, 
but in their mistaken zeal sometimes demand 
that the real comfort of the family be also laid 
upon this altar, since there is such a thing as 
being “ painfully neat.” 

Now I would not wish to be understood as 
advocating a disregard of any just claims in this 
direction, but only wish to draw a line between 
“ essentials,’ and ‘ non-essentials’’—an imag- 


us can best decide for herself, what is in her 
home indispensable work, and what is only 
desirable. 

At the time to which I refer, my circumstan- 
ces permitted me at all times to have one servy- 
ant, sometimes two. 

In these latter years, while doing with my own 
hands much of what I then only directed others 
to do, I recall with real pain, the fact that I tuo 
often required of them undue devotion to the 
object of my adoration. This reverse of fortune 
has = me some gains for my losses, and one 
of the 

what part of my work is really necessary to the 
general welfare of the family, and what other 
parts may be omitted, nay, should be omitted, 
whenever the doing of them in addition to the 
indispensable work, takes more of my time and 
strength than I can afford to give. 

The moral obligation involved, was over- 
looked in those days, indeed I had no time for 
its consideration, when I kept “ help” and con- 
scientiously superintended, and oftentimes 
eae their manifold labors. 

would ask the sisterhood, who, like myself 
perhaps, are —— taxed, physically, men- 
tally, morally, and hampered financially, is it 
not time to “call a halt,” and, for the sake of 
all who love us—and from whom we are des- 
tined to part, at no distant day, give ourselves 
some rest, some recreation, even if it be at the 
expense of more or less of the neatness and 
brightness with which we like to surround our 
dear ones? Can we not drop out some unim- 
— piece of work, or put it off till another 

ay? 

Hach of us poe been endowed with one, 

ave we any right to bury 


five, or ten talents, 

them? Must we make such’ work as the peri- 
odical polishing of a grate or range, or vessels 
of tin, copper, or brass, a sacred object in life? 
Shall we regard the scrubbing of shelves, table 
or steps, at stated times, and under all circum- 
stances, ag 2 religious duty which we must not 
neglect? Is it wise to give a large share of our 
valuable time to the preparation of palatable, 
but not especially nutritious, food for the body ? 
While it is unquestionably right to make, and 
keep, our houses, our children, and ourselves, 
as comfortable and attractive as in us lies, yet, 
if we, in the doing of all this, consumed all of 
our waking hours, (and some that should be 
passed in sleep) , are we doing our highest duty 
toward our family, or ourselves? 

The words ‘ Labor not for the meat that 
perisheth,”’ seem to rise up before me as a com- 
plete reply to all these questions. 

This life seems to me too short for us to be 
so largely given up to providing—not the real 
requirements of the body—but for such wants 
as we have educated ourselves to believe are neces- 
sary to its well-being. Our children have 
higher claims upon us than can be thus met; 
| and-in order that we may be prepared to satisfy 
| the *hunger of their minds and hearts with 
| wholesome food, we must take time from our 





| ever-pressing pursuits, to find fresh sustenance 
| for ourselves. We should feel that we were 
very remiss in our duty if we did not properly 
clothe their growing bodies, in accordance with 
| our circumstances; surely we are placed under 
| yet more sacred obligations with regard to the 

itable adornment their minds and hearts 





| Sul 
| should wear. 

We must, as mothers, have some time quite 
alone, to read, to think, to plan forthe far- 
reaching future. We should not deprive our- 
| selves of out-door air, and an occasional change 
|0 t 
| channel, for no better reason than the fear that 
| some busy spider may leave his web in a corner 
|while we are off guard. The cobwebs that 
| gather in the brains of housed-up, overworked, 

and harassed women, are of more consequence 


inery line it must necessarily be, as each one of 


m is, the true view of the question of 


fscene, to turn our thoughts into a fresh | 


than what the spider weaves; his work ‘s un- 
tidy, we all agree, but the other webs are really 
hurtful; if not blown away they make us fret- 
ful, and produce wrinkles and gray hairs before 
age warrants their appearance. The best reme- 
dy I have found for this trouble is fresh air and 
sunshine. When too exhausted to take a walk, 
the next best thing is a quiet, darkened room, 
a loose wrapper and a comfortable lounge. 
Sleep 7 not follow, but rest will. At this 
point I bring in my “method,” applying it 
rather to rest than to work. I find I tow | to 
practice system in order to accomplish the work 
that must be done, and yet, with all my manage- 
ment, there are days in which no “rest hour” 
seems to come; then, J take it, and, as nearly 
as possible, at the same time of the day. For- 
merly I was wont to do, and have done, certain 
parts of the regular routine of housework, in 
their order, rain or shine, sick or well, whether 


upon rigidly adhering to ‘my system.”’ Often 
the time for actual rest could not be found in 
the whole day, though so sadly needed. Baby 
would claim mamma, if no other hindrance 
arose; and, as with all my devotion to cleanli- 
ness and good ceoking,; | kept a tender con- 
science toward the “Kelp, ” and never felt it 
right to rob either the nurse or maid-of-all- 
work, of her afternoon out, or her allotted 
share of Sunday. Consequently, my time for 
recreation, and even my hour for rest was often 
omitted altogether. 

Now, ‘“‘ my system ’”’ includes a certain hour 
in every day for complete rest. Let what will 
stund still—except in times of sickness—this 
special hour is given 7 
body. By this means 
more, and better work, than in the days when, 
although so much younger, and more prosper- 
ous, 1 had not learned how to use, and not 
waste, my strength; and had also yet to learn 


’ 


muscular powers. 


all-important; nor can we 


louder, and be remembered longer, 


ence” from which I have drawn the foregoing) , 
more to them than we ‘can estimate. 


Regarding this qu 
light, it certainly oes not “ 
domestic concerns to absor' 
and strength. 


able losses from waste and mismanagement. 
If we are mepenmatey 
keeping during our childr 


companions and helpers through this very im- 
portant period of their lives--how can we say 
we are doing our duty as mothers ? 

Sons, as well as daughters, are safest who 
make a confidant of mother; this they will do, 
if all along mother has had time to listen to 
their confidences, and take a lively interest in 
their affairs, great and small. This is one in- 
vestment that pays. 

CHICAGO, Ngvember, 17, 1887. 


. 





Epiror Lapies’ Home Journat :—The article 
by Clarissa Potter, in December issue, entitled 
“The Children’s Plates,’ made me feel like 
saying a word in reply, not in a spirit of fault- 
finding, but as an humble difference in opinion. 
It is this: There are times when it is best not 
to require the little ones to clear their plates, but 
| as a general thing it seems to me to be our duty 
to see that they do not “stack them whenever 
a dish is passed,” thus leaving a plate over- 
loaded with good food to be washed; but to 
serve them ourselves, moderately, with plain, 
appetizing food, to which, if relished, we may 
add more. Not to give up to every whim when 
a child fancies he or she must have this, that 
and the other, as it comes before the vision, 
leaving on the plate what we know was being 
enjoyed before. 

For instance: A little one of our own who 
seemed to have a natural liking for pie, is very 
apt to clamor for it the minute she sees it. We 
do not think it wise to give it first, but insist 
on. her eating her bread and gravy, vegetables, 
(of which she is very fond) ete., which she has 
learned to do nicely, finding we do not give up 
to her. Then if there is anything to leave it is 
| the pie, which, if failing appetite refuses to fin- 
lish, we allow to be left, as being less wholesome 
| than what has been eaten. 
| Jf there were fewer dainties, sweetmeats and 
‘the like in the way of children, so that they 
'might get hungry enough to find out that 

there is more real good taste about plain bread 
land butter, if the bread is sweet, t ian there is 
|‘ ufter the preserves are piled on top, their appe- 
|tites would not be so “ quick coming and go- 
|ing.”’ The little stomachs that are delicate and 
|touchy, we should take most pains to supply 
| with plain, nourishing food, not coarse and 
| tasteless, neither too sweet and rich, for al- 
| though they might be ene with the latter, 
| we know that in time the digestive powers 
| would be weakened. 
| We are told to “be temperate in all things,” 
and this surely applies in a measure to the con- 
dition of our pA sao plates. Mrs. A. B. 


Eprror Lapies’ Home Journau:—I have 
often wanted to join your instructive circle, 
but for fear of reaching the waste basket ere I 
reached your eye have desisted. I will try my 
fate. 

I have found February and March the most 
trying months for our little ones, but now they 
are the months most enjoyed by them, for I 
make it an especial duty to provide some pleas- 
‘ant and useful occupation for these months. 











This year they are enjoying making a 
“ poverty is made of torn 





villow,” which 
shreds of letters, envelopes and postal cards, 
the youngest little fingers can do this. 


needed or uncalled for; and prided myself 


to repose of mind and | faithful) 
am now able to do far | the 


that it never pays to overtax, for any consider- 
able length of time, either our nervous, or our 


System, neatness, order, thoroughness, are 
hope to implant 
such habits in the minds of our sons and daugh- 
ters, by mere precepts ; example will speak far 
et we must 
not forget that if these lessons, good and whole- 
some as they are, must be taught at the sacri- 
fice of our own health, (and this is the “ experi- 


we are robbing our own, of what is worth far 
Let us 
_beware lest we put cleanliness before godliness. 
1estion in a purely practical 
ay’’ to allow our 
our whole time 
The broken health of the mis- 
tress of the home, and mother of the family, 
involves sometimes, years of increased expen- 
ditures, in many directions ; besides the inevit- 


fond of our house- 
en’s first years, and 
by the time they have reached the turning 
»0int between youth and maturity, we are 
roken down, fretful invalids, totally unfitted 
to be to them what we should wish to be—their 


Care must be taken not 


envelo 
flaps or under the stamp. 

hese pillows are cook and pleasant, and are 
particularly suitable for an invalid or for a hos- 
pital. Their other amusement fits in well 
with this. The stamps are cut off the old let- 
ters, let lay in a saucer of water fora few min- 
utes, pulled carefully off the paper and dried. 
After a quantity have been collected, they are 
pasted on the panels of the doors in pyramidal 
figures in one or both colors of stamps, and 
around the wall, as a frieze or a dado, t ley are 
lovely. We puta row around the room, about 
two inches above the chair-board, leaving a 
space between each stamp, just the width of 
the stamp. Above this put a row of stamps of 
the same or another odlee, letting each stamp 
be over the space in the line below. Five rows 
of stamps make a pretty border, and if done a 
little at a time, none are tired of the work. 
| After all is done, (one child having decorated 
each door, another the wood-mantel, and the 
two older ones the wall) I put a coat of varnish 
| over all. Try this and you will be pleased and 
| Surprised at the effect, as well as the pleasure 
|given during the work; and it is such a good 
opportunity to mention the mounting of 
stamps, the different heads, etc. 

I will await the next issue of the Home Jour- 
NAL with, if possible, even more than usual im- 
patience. A BattimoreE Moruer. 

—_—@-——____.. 

| Mothers should remember that it is easier to 
| keep children in good health than it is to cure 
them after they become ill. A few simple rules, 
ully carried out, would banish much of 
sickness among children. They should 
have plenty of healthful and palatable food, 
ibut only at lar hours. Small children 
|might have a slice of bread and butter, or an 
japple, half way between meals, but almost 
| “constant nibbling” does much harm. Never 
force a child to eat anything it has a positive 
dislike for. When plain food is declined be- 


cause of a tempting dessert ahead , it is a differ- 
ent matter. 


} to use the part of the 
pe which has had mucilage on it, as the 


Many persons are disfigured and have to en- 

dure the consequent discomfort through life in 
consequence of having been allowed to suck 
their thumb or finger, or a bag of sugar be- 
cause of the quieting effect this occupation pro- 
duces ininfanecy. It often results in overlap- 
ing or protruding jaws, and crowded teeth. 
3etter let the child fret when awake and have 
its night-dress made without sleeves, like a pil- 
low case, and fastened by a drawing string 
around the neck, than give it future trouble. 





WINTER #3 DIET, 


A nutritious Diet for infants during the win- 
ter and spring months, has a very important 
bearing upon the ability of the little ones to 
withstand the strain of the heated term during 
the ensuing summer. NESTLE’S MILK FOOD, 
is noted for its nourishing properties and for 
producing firm flesh, hard bone, and tough 
muscle. Every prominent writer on infant's 
diet awards Nestle’s food the first place. Each 
new compound put on the market in the past 
few years has either aimed at imitating Nestle’s 
food or attacking it, thereby testifying to its su- 
periority. Sample and pamphlet sent on ap- 
plication to 


THOMAS LEEMING & 60,, 


18 College Place, New York. 


CLINTON 










PATENTED 
Jan. (5th, (878. 
Jan. 4th, issi. 
Oct. (2th, 1886. 


Our goods sold 
by all first-class 
) dealers, 

Six Pairs Garment Pins 20 cents by mail. 
Used as a Skirt Supporter and Dress Looper they 
have no equal. 


CLINTON NICKEL SAFETY PINS 
are the strongest and best made. Ask for them. If 
your dealer does not keep them send 2 cents and we 
will mail you 3 dozen, assorted sizes. 

Solid Silver Safety Pins, 1 pair in satin-lined box by mail 
$1.2. Clinton Safety Pin Co.,Providence, B.L 


. HE Toy 
the child 
likes best! 


We take pleasure 
in informing our 
| pations th.t eur 
stock of the ce.e- 
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BUILDING 
BLOCKS, 
completely sold out before Christmas, is now replenished 
and fully assorted, 4 solicit renewal) of their kind or- 
ders. ‘The Price-list will be forwarded gratis on appit- 
cation to 


F., AD. RICHTER & CO. 


New YORK, 310 BROADWAY, or LONDON E. C. 
; 1 RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 
LADY AGENTS WANTED for /adies’ and 





ynditionally. 
* Valuaole sampies free ce i le 
Vets Mere FG. Farrington, box 648, Chicago. 














NEEDLE- 


DIPARTMENT OF ARTISTPIC 
work 


. KNAPP, Eprror, 
MARY 5. EBA No, ® Linden St., 8. Boston. Mass. 


Terms Used in Knitting. 


a it plain. P—Purl, or as it is sometimes.called, 
— & K 2 tog—Narrow, by knitting 2 together. 
( ver—-Throw the thread over the needle before insert- 
ing in the next stitch. This makes a loop which is al- 
ways to be considered a stitch, in the quccesding rows or 
rounds. Tw—Twist stitch. Insert the needle in the 
back of the stitch to be knitted, and knit as usual, SIl— 
Slip a stitch from the left hand to the right hand needle 
without knitting it. Sl and B-—Slip and bind—slip one 
stitch, knit the next; pass the slip one over i, ex- 
actly as in binding offa re of work at the end. in- 
dicates a repetition, and is used merely to save words, 
“sl1,k1,p 1, repeat from * 3 times would be equiva- 
lent to saying sl 1, k1,p1,—sli,k1,p1, sli, ki, pL 
Tog means together. 

Terms in Crochet. 

Ch—Chain; a straight series of loops, each drawn 
with the hook through the preceding one. Sl st—Slip 
stitch; put hook through the work, thread over the 
hook, draw it through the stitch on the hook, | 5 c—sin- 
ele Crochet ; having a stitch on the needle (or hook) put 
the needle through the work, draw the thread through 
the work, and the stitch on the needle. Dc—double 
crochet ; having the stitch on the needle, put the needle 
through the work, and draw a stitch through, making 
two on the needle. ‘Take up the thread again and draw 
it through both these stitches. Tc or Tr— Treble Cro- 
chet; having a stitch on the needle, take up the thread 
as if for a stitch, put the needle through the work, and 
draw the thread through, making three on the needle, 
Take up the thread and draw through two, then take 
up the thread and draw it through the two remaining; 
Ste—Short Treble Crochet: like treble, except that 


when the three stitches are on the needle, instead of 


drawing the thread through two stitches pokey it is 
drawn through all three at once. Ltc—Long Treble 
Crochet. like treble, except that the thread is thrown 
twice over the needle before jnserting the latter in the 
work. The stitches are worked off two at a time, as in 
treble. Extra Long Stitch—Twine the cotton three 
times round the needle, work as the treble stitch, bring- 
ing the cotton through two loops four times, P—or 
picot . made by working three chain, and one single cro- 
chet in first stitch of the chain. 


. 
Crochet Whee!—Rick-Rack. 


Number 17 linen braid, number 40 thread. 
Count 32 points of braid, which wili be 16 
double. Fold together in wheel shape, and 
insert needle in first 2 points, fasten with sc. 
Draw thread up, throw it over the needle as in 
treble crochet , and go in same place, chain 2, 
treble crochet in next ‘ws so on until the 
starting point is reached . 

2d round—Treble crochet in ch 2 in first 
round, ch 1 between. 

3d round—Treble crochet in ch 1, no chain, 
fasten with sc, (single crochet). Now forthe 


star in center: Crochet 6 chain , loosely , fasten 
in 5th stitch with sc; soon, fastening in every 
6th stitch , until you have 6 chains of 6 stitches 
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each. Chain 3, take up on the needle from 
outside of chain, first chain of 6, and so on, 
* tilall 6 areon theneedle , draw thread through , 
fasten with sc, ch1, and secure well. This 
completes the first wheel, which you will ob- 
serve has been made on the wrong side. Be 
careful to make others the same way . 
Heading—lst row—Treble crochet in top 
point of braid, ch 2; when you have reached 
and gone in fifth point of 2d wheel, turn and 
put tc in ch 2 of first row, ch 2, fasten with s 
cinte you putin fifth point of first wheel at 
starting. Now turn again, and fasten sc inch 
2, made before going in point, t c inch 2,ch 2; 


- soon’ til you reach fifth point of second wheel, 


where you fasten with s c the t c in that point, 
ch 2; proceed as in first row. You will ob- 
serve this turning and going over work fills 
space between wheels. 

2d row—2 long treble crochet (thread over 
twice) in ch 2, ch 1; soon. 

3d row—3 long treble crochet in ch 1, no ch; 
soon. : 

4th row—Long treble crochet in space be- 
tween groups of three ,ch 3,3 long treble crochet 
in same place. This makes a triangle. Ski 
2 groups of the 31 tc, and make another tri- 
angle; so on to end of row. 

5th row—5 1 t cin triangle, ch 1; so on. 

Any one can change the heading to suit 
one’s fancy , but a deep heading is much more 
effective than a narrow one. KANAWHA. 


hen 


Newspaper Case. 


Take one yard of plush, line it with silesia of 
contrasting color, catch both ends together and 
fasten it to the rings of a brass rod; work on 
the face of it the words , “Come here for News,” 
done in outline stitch; or the word “ Newspa- 


vers” eps Sy in the center. Slip the papers 
in at the side openings. 





-_———_—______.. 
Brush and Comb Case. 
(By request). 

_Cuta half circle of pasteboard the desired 
size, sew a straight strip 2 inches wide around 
the curved side, then a piece for the back a good 
deal higher in the middle, is sewed across the 
straight side. You can make this case as fancy 
as you like; coyer with plush, silk or sllesia. 


| Knitted Mechlin Lace. 


. | Cast up 18 stitches , and knit across plain . 


| Ist row—Knit 4, over, narrow 3 tog, over, 
| knit 3, over, narrow 3 together, over, knit 3, 
over, knit 2. 


2d row—Over, narrow, over, knit 5, over, 


knit 1, over, knit 5, overknit 1, over, knit 5. 
3d row—Knit 8, narrow, over, knit 1, over, 
narrow, knit 3, narrow, over, knit 1, over, 
narrow , knit 1, over, knit 2. 
4th row—Over, narrow, over, knit 1, nar- 
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row, over, knit 3, over, narrow, knit 1, narrow, 
over, knit 3, over, narrow, knit 7. 

5th row—Knit 8, over, narrow, knit 1, nar- 
row, over, narrow, over, narrow 3 together, 
over, narrow, knit 1, narrow, over, narrow, 
knit 1, over, knit 2. 

6th row—Over, narrow, knit 1, slip the 2d 
st. over the last, over, narrow, knit 1, over, 
narrow 3 together, over, knit 3, over, narrow 3 
together, over, knit 9. 

7th row—Knit 10, over, knit 1, over, knit 5, 
over, knit 1, over, knit 1, narrow, over, knit 1, 
narrow. 

8th row—Over, narrow, knit 1, slip 2d stitch 
over the last, over, narrow, knit 3, narrow, 
over, knit 1, over, narrow, knit 3, narrow, over, 
narrow 3 together, over, knit 5. } 

9th row—Knit 3, narrow, over, knit 3, over, 
narrow, knit 1, narrow, over, knit 3, over, nar- 
row, knit 1, narrow, over, knit 1, narrow. 

10th row—Over, narrow, knit 1, slip 2d 
stitch over last, over, narrow 3 together, over, 
narrow, knit 1, narrow, over, narrow 3 to- 
gether, over, narrow, knit 1, narrow over, nar- 
row, knit 2. 

—_—— —— ee - —— 
Point Lace Pattern. 


Cast on 15 stitches and knit across plain. 

Ist row—Knit 3, over, slip 1, narrow, pull 
the slipped stitch over, over, knit 3, over, nar- 
row, over twice, narrow, over twice, narrow. 

2d row—Over, knit 2, purl 1, knit 2, purl 1, 
knit 1, purl 6, knit 1, over, narrow, knit 1. 

3d row—Knit 3, over, narrow, over, narrow, 
knit 1, narrow, over, knit 8. 

4th row—Cast off 3, knit 4, purl 6, knit 1, 
over, narrow, knit 1. 

5th row—Knit 3, over, narrow, knit 1, over, 
slip 1, narrow, pull the slipped stitch over, 
over, knit 2, over twice, narrow, over twice, 
narrow. 

6th row—Over, knit 2, purl 1, knit 2, purl 1, 
knit 1, purl 6, knit 1, over, narrow, knit 1. 

7th row—Knit 3, over, narrow twice, over 
knit 1, over, narrow, knit 8. 

8th row—Uast off 3, knit 4, purl 6, knit 1, 
over, narrow, knit 1. 

Begin again at 1st row. 

—— > ——— 
Geneva Lace. 


’ 
Aunt Rota. 


Cast up 21 stitches,-knit across plain. 

ist row—Slip 1, knit 2, over, marrow, knit 
10, over, narrow, over, narrow, Wer, narrow. 

2d row—Over, knit 6, purl 10, knit 1, over, 
narrow, knit 2 

3d row—Sliy 1, knit 2, over, narrow, knit 1, 
over, harrow, over, harrow, Over, harrow, over, 
narrow, knit 1, over, narrow, knit 1, over, 
narrow, Over, narrow. 

4th row—Over, knit 7, purl 10, knit 1, over, 
narrow, knit 2. 

5th row—Slip 1, knit 2, over, narrow, knit 
1, over, narrow, knit 4, over, narrow, knit 1, 
over, narrow, knit 2, over, narrow, over, 


narrow. 

6th row—Over, knit 8, purl 10, knit 1, over, 
narrow, knit 2. 

7th row—Slip 1, knit 2, over, narrow, knit 
1, Over, narrow, over, narrow, over, narrow, 
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over, narrow, knit 1, over, narrow, knit 3, 
over, narrow, over, narrow. 

8th row—Over, knit 9, purl 10, knit 1, over, 
narrow , knit 2. 

9th row—Slip 1, knit 2, over, narrow , knit 
10, over, narrow, knit 4, over, narrow, over, 
narrow. 

10th row—Over, knit 21, over, narrow, 
knit 2. 

11th row—Slip 1, knit 2, over, narrow, purl 
10, over, narrow, knit 5, over, narrow, over, 
narrow. 

12th row—Over, knit 22, over, narrow, 
knit 2. 

13th row—Slip 1, knit 2, over, narrow, purl 
10, over, narrow, knit 6, over, narrow , over, 
narrow. 

14th row—Bind off 6, knit 16, over, narrow 
knit 2. Repeat from firstrow. M.E.B 


> 
ae 4 B.” Grant, Pa. :—Accept thanks for 
any contributions you are pleased to send—Enp, 
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Crocheted Jersey Mittens. 


Three threaded Saxony, rather large steel 
hook ;make achain of 53 stitches, join together . 
Work in single crochet st with the hook put | 
under the side of the st nearest the worker, and | 
up through the center of st. 

First round—1 s c in every st. 

2d round—1 sc in every st; repeat the second 
round 40 times. 

43d round—Make 11 chain, miss 11, join in | 
12th st, (to start the thumb) make 41 sc. | 

44th round—1 s c in every st; repeat this 
round to end of 49th round. 

50th round—Narrow , (by skipping 1 st) make 
52sc. 

51st and 52d rounds—1 s c in every stitch. 

53d round—Narrow, 5lsc. 

54th and 55th rounds—1 s c.in every st. 

56th round—Narrow, Osc. 

57th round—1 s c in every st; repeat this 
round to end of 70th round. 

7ist round—Narrow , make 10 sc, narrow, 
13s c, narrow, 10sc, narrow, lésc. 

72d round—Narrow,, 10sc, narrow, llsc, 
narrow , 10sc, narrow, llsc. 

73d round—Narrow, 9 s c, narrow, 10 sc, 
narrow , 9s c, narrow, 10sc. 

74th round—Narrow, 8 s c, narrow, 9 sc, 
narrow , 8sc, narrow, 9sc. 

75th round—Narrow every other stall round. 











Repeat the last round until narrowed off. 
Finish the wrist with shells as deep as one 
likes, or take up the stitches on three needles 
and knit a ribbed wrist of 2 plain and 2 seam. 

For the thumb: First round—Make 22 s ¢; 
repeat 17 rows; then narrow pj other st in 
three successive rounds; fasten off. 


——_ 
Feather Edge Lace. 


Make a narrow edging first of the braid with 
needle and white thread, No. 30. 

Tie the thread in a loop to avoid knots. 
*Run the needle through six loops, as if you 
were stringing beads. Draw the thread 
through, and _ the needle again in the first 
loop before pulling it together to form a scal- 
lop. Put the needle in a loop on the other side 
of the braid and repeat from *. Do not turn 
over the braid. Keep the thread always on the 
upper side. To make the scallops even, count 
five loops on the curve and always put the 
needle in the sixth and draw up six loops. 
When you have a sufficient length made take 
red crochet cotton, or white spool cotton, if 
poe. Fasten in the center of the five 
oops in a scallop with a crochet hook. Chain 
five. Make one double in the next scallop. 
Chain three and make three trebles in the same 
loop, keeping the top stitches on the hook until 
the last is made. Do this every time. Make 
three trebles in the next scallop made the same 
way. Chain three, one double in the same | 
stitch. Chain three, one doubie in next scal- 
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lop. Chain three, three trebles in same. Be 
sure to keep the top stitches on the hook until 
the third treble is made, and work all off to- 
gether, to give the shell a round appearance. 
*Four trebles in the next scallop, working off 
the top stitches together. Repeat five times from*. 
You will then have seven of these shells. The 
eighth and last one is made with three trebles. 
Drop the stitch. Put the hook in the stitch 
between the first and second shells and draw. 
the dropped stitch through. Chain three. 
Make one double in the stitch with the three 
trebles. Chain two. Drop the stitch. Catch 
the hook in the center stiteh of the three chain. 
Draw the stitch through. Chain one. Make 
one double in next scallop. Chain three. 
Make three trebles in same stitch. Fasten this 
shell in the stitch between the two shells on the 
other side of the work. Three treblesin next 
scallop. Chain three, one double in same. 
Chain three. Fasten in center stitch of the five 
chain opposite. Chain two, one double in 
scallop. Turn the braid. Chain three. Fas- 
ten in the upper part of next scallop on the 
wrong side. #Chain three, one double in next 
scallop, working now on the other side of the 
braid. Repeat four times from *. Chain 
three, then count back and make one double 
in the eleventh scallop. Chain two. Fasten 
in opposite chain. Chain one. Make one 
double in next scallop. Repeat three times 
before fastening in the last scallop at the top. 
Turn the braid. Chain three and repeat from 
the beginning. Mrs. A. K. STAUFFER. 





+. 
Infant’s Shirt. 


Materials: One ounce of two-fold Saxony 
and 2 small bone needles. 

Cast on 85 stitches. 

Ist row—Plain. 

2d row—Purl. 

3d row—Plain. 

4th row—Slip 1, thread over, *knit 4, 5 * z. 
knit 2 together, bind, slipped stitch over, knit 
4, thread over, knit 1, thread over; repeat 
from * to the end of the needle. Thread over 
before knitting the last stitch . 

5th row—Purl, slipping the 1st stitch . 

6th row—Same as 4th row. 

7th row—Purl, slipping the 1st stitch . 

8th row—Same as 4th row. 

9th row—Plain, slipping the 1st stitch. 

These nine rows make 1 cluster of 7 shell | 
points. Begin again at Ist row and repeat till 
you have 6 clusters, or 54 rows. | 

55th row—Plain. | 

56th row—With back of shells toward you 
knit 7 plain and 3 purl across, the last 5 stitch- 
es being plain. 

57th row—Purl 5, knit 3, and purl 7 across, 
matching stitches in 56th row. 





58th row—Same as 56th row. 

59th row—Piain . 

60th row—Knit 2, then purl 3 and knit 7 to 
the end of the row. 

6lst row—Knit 3, then purl 7 and knit 3 
across. 

62d row—Same as 60th row. 

63d row—Plain . 

This makes 2 clusters of basket pattern. 
Begin at the 56th row and repeat until you have 
20 rows of basket work. Bind off loosely . 

Knit the front like it, using the 3d needle, 
(or take 43 stitches off on a cord) and leaving it 
open in the middle at the beginning of the 7th 
cluster of basket work. At the 16th cluster 
begin to narrow for the shoulder. Knit 2 to- 





| gether at the beginning and ending of each row 


next to the middle, until you have 20 clusters 
of basket work. Bind off loosely. Join the 
wool to the middle and knit the other side the 
same. 

Sleeves: Cast on 60 stitches, knit 1st row 
plain, then begin basket pattern, now narrow 
once on each end of needles every other row 
until you have 50 stitches remaining. Knit 11 
clusters of basket work . 

Take finer needles and knit *2 plain, 2 purl; 
repeat from * to the end of the needle. Next 
row purl *2knit 2; repeat from* tothe end ofthe 
needle. Knit 10 more rows and bind off loose- 
ly. Sew the shoulders together. Sew on the 
sleeves. Then join the sleeves and sides of the 
shirt. Begin at the corner of neck and crochet 
*“1tc,ch 1, 1 t c, (3 stitches apart); repeat 
from * around the neck and opening. Begin 
at corner, make #4 t c between the Ist and 2d 
tc,1s c between the 3d and 4th tc; repeat 
from *, working in every hole. Finish the 
sleeves like last row of neck. Run a narrow 
ribbon in through the holes. 


V. RuppErRow 
Riverton, N.J. 





Ladies Knitted Leggings. 
(With gore in the knee. ) 


Three skeins and a half of Germantown yarn; 
coarse steel needles. Cast up 72 stitches, knit 
2 and seam 2 to the depth of three and a half 
inches. Then knit one round plain, bring the 
yarn forward and seam once round; these two 
rounds make one purl; repeat until you have 
18 purls; next round knit 12, bind off 20, knit 
8, bind off 20, knit 12; this is the middle'of 
the back; break off the yarn. Join on and 
knit the 8, pick up one st of the 20 that are 
bound off; turn, knit back , taking up one st at 
end; continue knitting back and forth, taking 
up one st at end each time across, until they 
are all knit. Then knit 30 purls all round, 
one row plain, and one row seam, (one purl) 
narrowing each side of the middle ot the leg on 
the back 6 times, or once in every five purls. 
You now have 60 stitches. Make a ribbing of 
60 rows, by knitting 2 and purling 2. Take 
half the stitches on one seedhe for the heel, 
knit 2 and purl 2, 2 and a half inches; take up 
the stitches (12) alongside of the heel for instep 
gore, knit across the front 2 plain and 2 seam, 
take up the 12 stitches on side of heel .—leave 
the heel—seam back, (so as to have the gore 
plain on right side) knit the front ribbed, seam 
the gore, turn, *knit the gore, narrow 2 last 
stitches on the gore, knit the front, slip and 
bind first 2 stitches on gore knit the rest, turn, 
seam back as before, knit the front, seam the 
gore; repeat from star, until all the stitches are 
narrowed off the gore. Then knit the front 
(ribbed) about two inches, On the wrong side 
seam the plain stitches, and knit the seam 
stitches. Take up the stitches on side of front, 
on the gore, and all round the foot; *knit once 
round plain, then seam once round. Repeat 
from star twice , then bind off on the right side. 
Sew on a leather strap to pass under the foot. 
In knitting the 3 ouel round the foot take up 
the stitches on four needles, knit with a fifth. 
Of course you use four needles in knitting the 
leggings. Fora child, cast up 60 stitches. 

Lizzie B. 





Laundry Bag for  ~ “pened Collars and 
. su 


S. 


Take a white damask towel, fold it length- 
wise, sew it up one third of the side from each 
end, leaving one third of the side open in the 
center; turn it on the right side, feather stitch 
across the ends with red silk, just above the 
fringe. On one pocket have a handkerchief 
corner stamped, and on the other the words 
“Collars and Cuffs,” outlined with red silk. 
Tie a bow in the center with loop to hang it up 
by. A. E.D. 





ies 
Handkerchief Case. 


One quarter ofa yard of plush, cut open in 
half. Line each half with satin; put two thick- 
nesses of wadding between, with sachet powder 
sprinkled in; turn one corner back of one side, 
catch it down with a ribbon bow color of lining. 
Sew a silk and tinsel cord round the edge of 


the uppersquare , catch the twosquares together 
at 3 corners. 








EMBROIDERY SILK 


actory Ends at half price; one ounce in 
box—all good Silk ends Sood oolers. Sent ; 


mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 

ineach package. Send Postal note or Stam 

to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOO! 
=| SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
=, or 469 Broadway, New York. 
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MBNTICIM Tecis PAPE. 


LADIES Send and get prices and samples of beautt- 
s ful yarns for Rugs Free. We keep patterns 
and deotgns of aul descriptions. Address 

AUTOMATIC RUG MACHINE CO., Morenci, Mich. 


THE DANA BICKFORD 
FAMILY KNITTER. 


Knits everything required by the 
househo d, of a quality, texture, 
and weight desired. 

DANA BICK¥YORD PREs’T. 
7% Broadway, New York. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
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in the one griginally cut. The corners are then 
turned wy and across the square a piece of 
ribbon six inches wide and twenty-seven long 
is laid diagonally, so that the middle of the rib- 
bon is exactly on the middle of the square. 
This is glued to the celluloid within the out- 
lines of the inner square. Across this—diag- 
A visitor to the large stores of New York, | onally in the opposite direction—is laid a sim- 
Philadelphia and Boston can hardly fail to be|ilar ribbon, which is neatly stitched to the 
struck with the fact that Art needlework and | lower one wherever their edges fall together. 
so-called “ Fancy-Work"™ are becoming more} This will be found to be on each of the four 
important and popular each month. sides of the inner square. Or, if preferred, this 
ielding, of course, to the demand, every! ribbon may be glued as was the first ; but the 
store of first-class pretensions is now establish-| sewing is neater and does not endanger the col- 
ing or enlarging the counter ‘for fancy-work | or of the ribbon. The free edges are then over 
and embroideries, while in not a few of them | seamed together (thus forming a bag with a 
there is a person employed to give lessons in| square bottom) the top turned in for a two- 
the methods and stitches required to produce | inch hem, and casings run in this for drawing 
the work they show. Even such busy stores | strings of narrow ribbon. Then the corners of 
as Wanamaker’s, of Philadelphia, Sterns’, Alt-| the original square are turned up against the 
man’s and O'Neil’s, of New York, have catered | bag a lightly tacked in place, so as to keep 
to the popular taste, and here can be found|them ‘n an upright position. The celluloid 
most of the necessary materials, as well as pat-| comes in large sheets at $1.00 each, and is read- 
terns to copy and advice as to methods. ily sewed with a sharp needle and easily cut 
A most hopeful sign in all this work is the|into shape with a sharp scissors, but dull im- 
fact that all these stores have little to show! plements crack and splinter the edges. In 
which does not satisfy the better ideas of Art| some of the bags made as above the square is 
which have been developing so silently but so; not bound, but cut into scallops on the edges, 
vigorously in our midst. In one and all of the | and in each scallop is painted a small design in 
first-class shops the story is the same. | water-color, the prettiest being the heads of 
“Yes,” says the head of the firm, “ we have | pansies, violets, wild roses, succory, or what- 
the thousand and one knick-knacks which we | ever flower accords in color with the ribbons 
are still obliged to keep, but we sell to-day | used; but it will be found that too much dec- 
hundreds of dollars worth of our best materials, | oration cheapens the appearance of the bag. 
our best designs, our kest workmanship, where The flowers suggested above should be without 
we could sell only an unappreciable quantity | leaves, and if stems are needed these should be 
of the same five years ago. There can be no | short and not important. 
doubt that in these matters the public is grow-| One objection to this work is that celluloid 
ing more experienced, more exacting, and more | has a smooth and shiny surface, and this is not 
| itty | | \ 1 q,! " | 1, liked by artists as a 
{ | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | background ; but this 
| | | \ | \ | | | | | | | | | difficulty is being over- 
| iW ly, na | 
\Z bt ’ | ma 
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INTERIOR DECORATION. 


BY A. R. RAMSEY. 





ARTICLE X. 























| come by the introduc- 
tion ofa celluloid with 
a coarser grain and a 
surface nearly without 
luster, some of the best 
pieces havinga texture 
very suggestive of the 
lovely clay used in the 
vorcelain of the Royal 
Vorcester ware. But 
while these experi- 
ments are being per- 
fected the worker may 
turn the celluloid on 
the wrong side, aud pro- 
duce something of the 
same effect. 
Still another new 
material shown is gold 
| lace by the yard. It is 
| ',1 | quite wide, and either 
of plain net-work or 


[ "| (1!) of plain net-work « 
| | iH |! || AH heavily designed in 
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DESIGN IN DARNING AND HALF SOLID OUTLINE. ground, The prices 


educated each year.” | vary from $1.00 to $3.00 a yard, but it is such a 

Long may the movement prosper! The need | gorgeous and barbaric material that little of it 
was great, and, though Americans are pe “goes along way.” It is generally used over 
bially quick to learn, there is still much to be | some delicate tint of surah silk in all the ways 
learned. in which the silk alone—either plain or em- 

Among the very newest styles of work is one | broidered—would be employed. For instance, 
called by the old name of “Tapestry,” and | handkerchief cases may be made of the gold net 
which so exactly corresponds with the cross-|over a pale blue or pink surah, observing the 
stitches taught in the last two numbers of the | same directions as to size and manner of making 
JourNAL that the description of it seems spe-| up as were given for the handkerchief cases in 
cially meet and fit for this number. the December number. 








figures, flowers, or 
leaves, on a net back- 


The materials come partly prepared for use,|_ A very lovely combination is the gold over 
and consist of canvas on which a design is out-| ivory white, or over pale lemon yellow silk. 
lined by means of worsted threads of different 

colors, "worked in long, loose stitches from side TT a I ll li| Ht MUA itit 

to side, so as to cover the body of the design | Tl (II | 

with the desired colors, and accompanying the} | | IMI II l| (| iI| | HT i{| 
canvas is the worsted to work with. \ | | Hh i| \| | | 

The canvas is basted closely and smoothly to | (Il | | | | {| lI | 
the background, and the design worked over lly II i1| l | | \ | 
the colored threads already laid, each stitch il | {II li | | i| | | | | (hi ] 
passing through the background just as if the | T tht ul | lI \| 
design were stamped upon it, the stitch used (J) {| 1 (ally | uj | ; 
being the old-fashioned cross-stitch (worked | iI) | | | il III | Il l 
one way only) or, the cushion background TL \|! tl ll it att 
stitches illustrated in the last number of the} |! i! | | TH il ly lili | | | 
Journat. When the design is finished the. ‘ l jill! i oul PUY itl HHI 
threads of the canvas are pulled out, leaving I Ny | ill I! i I | WH | | (j 
the design on the background. The work is iT we ee how Ul | 
extremely easy, and the only care necessary is PATTERN IN IRREGULAR DARNING. 
to avoid the splitting of the threads of the can- | There seems to be something peculiarly harmo- 
vas with the needle. This is often done, but it | nious in these arrangements of color. At Sterns’ 
then becomes almost impossible to we these | small table covers of gold lace are shown. These 
threads out. The best background for the| are improved if laid over a silken mat of a cor- 
work is plush, as its long, soft pile receives and | responding size. 
softens the edges of the design so nicely that it the question of course arises as to whether 
makes it difficult to believe the figure was not | these laces will not tarnish. They are yet so 
woven in the material. A short pile velvet| new that experience cannot answer, but they 
is also good, but any material suited to the use | are said to be very durable and quite free from 
it is to receive may be thus treated. The work | this defect ; and it may be added that artists gen- 
comes in patterns for chairs, (backs, or seats, or | erally unitein thinking that all gold laces, fringes 
both,) footstools, praying cassocks, borders for | and ‘such things are improved by losing the 
glitter of newness and acquiring the rich tones 
of tarnished gilt. 

Two or three new materials deserve mention ; 
one is Bolting sheeting, which, though all cotton, 
looks exactly like a woollen fabric with a diag- 
onal weave. It comes in blue, ecru, white and 
brown, but in no shade of red as yet. It is used 
— in the larger emote VE a curtains, 

screens and the like—and bids fair to be the most 
successful of all the lower grade materials for 
REGULAR DARNING. these purposes. It has many advantages, but is 
curtains, portieres, and all the smaller dra-| chiefly ac mired for the graceful, heavy folds in- 
peries. to which it naturally falls. It comes 72 inches 
J. B. Shepherd, 927 Broadway, has a god | wide, costing from 90 cents to $1.50 a yard, the 
collection of designs, and some very beautiful | price varying with the quality of texture and 
specimens of the work in silks on silk for man-|color. To embroider on it Bargarene is largely 
tel-scarfs or table covers; these last, of course, | used, though in some instances a heavy floss siik 
quite expensive, $9.50 being asked for a scarf of | called Rope silk is pa. 
sage-green ottoman silk, with border begun| Another material not quite so new (but of 
and materials to finish and make up. | which mention has been crowded from this col- 

Another new and odd style of work is com- | umn by press of other matter) is Tycoon cloth, 
ing in with the introduction of celluloids made | or as it is sometimes called, “ double velours. It 
in thin sheets. somewhat resembles a heavily ribbed velvet, 

This is used in a variety of ways, one of the | but has a thicker, softer sy and like Bolting 
prettiest being the work-bags shown in several | sheeting, is all cotton. It receives decoration 
stores and made as follows. A square of cellu- | well, its soft colors and velvety texture making 
loid, twelve inches on a side, is bound round | a very exquisite background. — 
with a narrow ribbon. The corners are then| The stitches for this month introduce a new 
lightly turned up, so that they may all meet| style of work—darning. In this, a design is 
above the exact center of the square. The fold-| stamped on the material and outlined more or 

edges must not be creased, but only suffi- | less fully, but not often worked solidly. Then 
ciently folded to outline a second square with- the background is worked or darned over, leav- 








ing the design to be expressed by the material 
itself, as in the illustration, where the flowers 
and leaves are in the original material and the 
background is so covered with darning in a 
contrasting shade as to entirely alter its original 
appearance. The stitch is precisely like that 
used in mending stockings and table linen, but 
is made more regular by counting the threads 
over or under which the needle is carried. A 
great number of designs may be produced and 
any figure consisting of formal lines may be 
darned in, but none is so satisfactory and so 
well repays the labor expended as irregular 
darning ; for this produces a softer background 
with irregular, broken lights. When a pattern 
is, however, desired, it should be lightly indi- 
cated by pencil dots, or by running in a white 
thread, which is afterwards pulled out. 

Sometimes borders are worked with a double 
strand of floss or silk in straight lines so close 
together as almost to touch each other, thus 

roducing a solid looking ape sen! If done 
in ee ap and well chosen colors, this work is 
as lovely as the Persian gems of needlework we 
treasure so highly. 

Darned work may be done on any material, 
but a soft silk or linen is undoubtedly most fit; 
but materials with a raised thread at intervals, 
like huck-a-back towelling, are good to learn 
the work upon, as the needle can run under 
each of the raised threads, 

Nagpore silk and that called native silk are 
also especially adapted to darning. 
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WISE TALK ON EVERY-DAY SUBJECTS. 


BY MARTHA BARTHOLDI FULLER. 





Verily, do we not “ reap what we sow?’ 

Dear Mothers, does this not come home with 
especial force to us? 

Scattering broadcast the seed—every day of 
our lives. 

Ceaselessly, and with never tiring spirit, 
however the feet may flag. 

The growing little bodies, the flexible, un- 
taught, unpolluted consciences, the dawning, 
ever-eager intellects are very productive soil 
for the labor of our lives. 

How our habits of life, our forms of speech, 
our ways of thinking, our style of dressing, 
our kinds of cooking, our taste for reading, our 
law of conscience, our Christian or un-Chris- 
tian spirit may all be reproduced, 

Do not the thoughts and words and ways of 
mother rise up in the mists of this world as the 
“things that abide’’—the rocks on which we 
may stand? 

Unless, indeed, they have crumbled of their 
weakness and fallen of their rottenness. 

Does it not behoove us that we lose not 

| sight of these things? 
For we live not to cradle, clothe and shield 
the infant; but to raise up the strong, upright, 
pure-minded, high-souled men and women for 
to-morrow. 

Boys of whom it may be said, as of Sir Gal- 
ahad, ‘“ His strength is as the strength of ten, 
because his beart is pure.” 

Girls whose work will not go out like the 
flickering candle _ for want of strength. 

Girls who have been taught to measure all 
things of life by the straight edge of an en- 
| lightened conscience. Using the same side of 
| the measure (and that bearing the stamp of the 
/ten commandments) in measuring all compan- 

ions, boys as well as girls, “slipping” no more 
| corners for friends from Broadway than from 
the backwoods fields. 

But as never so stately an edifice is useless 
| without a solid foundation, so we must see to 
lit that we lay the corner-stones of physical 
health without flaw, with no weak places, 
else our beautiful structure, with towering 
dome and faultless finish, must, at least, serve 
a short period of usefulness after all the labor 
of preparation. 

Ought not we Mothers to know more of the 
laws of hygiene? 

There are so many ways at the present time 
to gain simple, common-sense ideas of hygiene 
and physiology, that it is needless, nay, un- 
|pardonable for us to be uninformed on this 
|subject, necessary, above all others, for the 
| health and happiness of our families. 

Why, there are nicely gotten up little paper- 
| bound books expressly for Mothers who have 
|not time for extended study. Many of the 
good papers are full of suggestions as to what 

the children should eat, how they should sleep 
and what they should wear. 

We, out of our own reflections should be able 
to dec’ de healthful companionship, amusements 
and reading adapted to ourown darling chil- 
dren, 

| But, leaving out the getting of new ideas, how 
many of us put in practice the very best 
knowledge we already have? 

First let us speak of eating. How many of 
us spend as much thought on preparing 
wholesome, digestible food, containing in 
proper proportions the necessary properties for 
maintaining the wants of the system, as we do 
in cooking something, no matter how combined 
or seasoned or spiced to stimulate the appetite. 

Do we consider the way of cooking that will 
make most easily digestible, rendering service 
to the stomach or the palate ? 

The stomach is autocrat, though, after all, | 
and when Sir Palate has imposed upon him | 
till he can bear no more, he asserts his author- 
ity, refusing to digest anything offered him, and 
it is only by years of suffering apologies that 
he is induced to take even wholesome food 
again. Sir Palate seldom again exercises free 
choice. 

But, indeed, our sin is not only against Lord 
Stomach, but Sir Palate as well. 

Our Jand is a land of dyspeptics. Our nur- 
series are fast growing to be nurseries of dys- 
eptics. It is not needful to define this term. 
Tt rings before you the most miserable, hope- 
less, disheartened, nervous of beings. 

It is no wonder, for when the stomach re- 
fuses to work the body is at a standstill—the 
fuel is gone. 























How many of you Mothers give to the ba- 
bies indivestible things, arguing, “‘O, they may | 
| hurt some babies, but my Johnnie is so strong 
| he doesn't mind it.”| | | 
Oh no; Johnnie begins college by and by. 
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He has to stop in the middle of the first year. 
0 has congestion of the brain and indiges. 
ion. 

You say it is over-study and ambition. 

_ I say it is the fried potatoes and cakes float- 
ing in butter and syrup he used to breakfast on 
as soon as he got out of bed at 9 o’clock in the 
forenoon, and the candies and nuts he ate in 
the evening, and the cookies and doughnuts 
he used to lunch on between meals (to be sure 
they were. far less trouble to you to get than 
bread and milk, and did not grease Johnnie's 
face and apron, and scatter crumbs, like bread 
and butter—O, no.) and the cake and coflee 
Johnnie used to have when he went with you 
to the sociables, where he used to speak so 
nicely and get so excited he would roll and 
tumble all night. 

You say, O, that was a long timeago. So, 
Johnnie’s brain and nerves and muscles and 
stomach and lungs grew a long time ago. 

It is true that baby’s powers of endurance 
are sorely tried in getting the little mouth full 
of grinders. But it is folly to attribute all the 
ills of babyhood to “teething.” Perhaps did 
we keep baby’s little stomach and tender feet 
well warmed by soft flannel garments, baby 
would cry less nights with the colic, and we 
would less often tell our neighbors, “ Baby is 
just getting its teeth through.” 

Perhaps, did we take more pains to kee 
baby from getting chilled in the damp, cool air 
of evening, baby would not so often be weak- 
ened by “ worm fever.” 

Perhaps if in giving baby's daily bath we 
took care that we violated no known law of Hy- 
giene we would have less children with deli- 
—_ constitutions who are always taking 
cold. 

From the first baby breath we are sowing 
seeds of physical strength or weakness. If we 
sow in our blindness, the harvest may appall 
us. 
Yes, I may say there is no time in our lives 
that we do not sow for others to reap—“ For 
the passion and the pain of hearts that long 
have ceased to beat remain to throb in hearts 
that are, or are to be.” 

But, my dear Mothers, while we are solicit- 
ous for healthful bodies, is it not as much our 
work to plant seeds of healthful thinking, to 
root out all that is unclean and polluted, lest 
the loved little bodies that have been our care 
and thought for all the baby years be not dis- 
figured and rendered ungodlike by impurity of 
thought or word or deed. 

Can we not make ourselves our boy’s most 
intimate and trusted companion? Make the 
relationship between us so close and so trustful 
that our boys will ¢hink no thoughts they would 
be ashamed to have Mother know—have no se- 
crets from Mother—have no companions you 
would think unfit for the little sister's play- 
mates—have no hours to lounge the streets un- 
occupied, Active play is healthful for boys and 
gitls too, but idle days, with “ nothing much” 
to do, with no responsibility and trust, be- 
numbs body and mind alike, and puts to sleep 
the higher conscience. 

Does it seem to you best to leave your boys to 
learn all the pure and holy mysteries of life 
(truths that taken apart from the corruptions 
of immorality would lift to nobler aspirations 
of manhood) from the corrupt stories and lan- 
guage of schoolboys, from the indecent illustra- 
tions of school yards, or, worse still, from men 
so in degradation that the words Mother—wo- 
man have no halo of holiness ? 

. You hold their lives in your hands to shape 
and mould; to fashion, if you will, after the 
manhood of Jesus Christ. 

It is a duty you owe to the little, clinging 
hands, to the questioning baby eyes, to hu- 
manity and to God, “An ounce of Mother 
is worth a pound of clergy.” ° 

Can we not teach our girls to feel the nobility 
of true womanhood? 

Can we not teach them to shrink from spot- 
ting their lives with impure words, questiona- 
ble stories, confidences too private for Mother's 
ear? 

Can we not set before them the example of a 
loving spirit toward all, which, being not evil, 
sees not evil, so much as the good that is ever 
beyond it, a tongue free from talking overmuch 
of the affairs and lives of others, a heart that, 
while it excuses not evil doing and evil doers, is 
ready to pour out the wine of forgiveness to 
strengthen to a better future? 

“Can we not get them to feel that they leave 
to Mother al] that is best and purest and finest 
in the men they have to do with, and make 
womanhood a fountain of fine manners, pure 
thoughts, and high actions to them?” 

My dear Mothers, there is so much in my 
mind I would talk with you of, but I will close 
with the words of Alice Hopkins. 

“The Almighty God whois a most strong 
tower to those who trust in Him, to whom all 
things do bow and obey, bless you and keep 

ou, and the whole power of the undivided 
rrinity, the love of the Father, the wisdom of 
the Son, and the power of the Holy Ghost be 
with you, enabling you to bring to the men and 
women of your land the blessing of the pure in 
heart who see God.” 





re fo Our Illustrated Catalogue of the latest 
Parisian styles in Hair Goods sent sealed 
8 to any address. 8. ©. BECK 


No. 46, North Eighth St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bixby’s Royal Polish. 


Restores color and gloss to black leather. 
Will not injure the finest kid, 

Most convenient and cleanly to use, 
Sold everywhere at a popular price. 


Ack Dealers for ‘* Bixby’s Royal Polish. 


__For Ladies and Children’s Shoes, 


NIVERSITY PIANOS 


FROM $i80 TO $1500. 
FINEST PIANOS IN THE WORLD, 
SOLD DIRECT TO FAMILIES, saving 
the enor t of agents. 
Sent with beautiful cover, stool 
and book, for trial In your own 
home before you buy.Guaranteed 

Y six years, Send for catalogue to 
Marchal & &mith Ptono Co.. 285 F. O1st St., N. Y. 


PHN SRUAP ENS 


Self-taught. Send for Cataloz. Address 
The Phonographic [nstitate, Cincinnati. 
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Terms: 50 cents per year, 2% cents for six months ; sin- 


or in clubs. 
ey # At — rates Two Dollars per Agate line each in- 
x liars per line, Non- 


ooeeee. Reading potions Four 

measuremen ress, 

sek 5 LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Subscriptions must n with the number current 
when subscription was received. We do not date back, 
even upon the most urgent request. 





Renewals can be sent now, no matter when the 
n ex: and the time will be added to that 
to which the su ption is already entitled. 


Notice is always sent of expiration of subscription. 
If not renewed it is immediately d ntinued. 0 no- 
tice ia required to stop the paper, and no bill will be sent 


for extra num 
Becetpts.—The fact that you receive the paper is a 
t we have received your remittance correctly. 
you do not receive yw Py! promptly, write us, tha’ 
we may see that your ress is correct. 








Errors.—We make them: so does every one, and 
we will cheerfully correct them if ie will write to us. 
Try to write us good-naturedly, but if you cannot, then 
write to us any way. Do not complain to any one else, 
or let it pasa, e want an early opportunity to make 
right any injustice that we may do. 








New York Office: p%. 2" Kia. 
W. 8. NILES, MANAGER. 


Our New York Office is for the transaction of business 
with New York advertisers. 
Subscribers should not address any letters to that 


Philadelphia, April, 1888. 











Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton says: “If from 
no higher motive than the preservation of 
beauty, I say to all girls in society, sleep!”’ 

—_—__—_4 

W. D. Howells works from 9 a.m. until 
1 p.m., dining at 2 p.m., and is a man of leisure 
for the rest of the day. He turns out two nov- 
els and a great deal of miscellaneous matter in 
the course of a year. 





- 
> 


Again we must tell our readers that our edit- 
ors have nothing to do with our BUSINESS. 
Address all business letters and subscriptions 
to the Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, nor 
e ie editors, not to Boston, nor to New 

ork. 





” 


The great curse of this country, to-day, the 
Judge says, is that when our young people are 
married and start out in life they must fit up 
their homes with the elegance of those who 
have for forty years been st ling and earn- 
ing; they want an outfit that they ought only 
to have after they have been married a quarter 
of a century. 





— 


Subscribers’ papers are always mailed regu- 
larly from this office. The fact that they are 
not always received, does not necessarily prove 
that we areto blame. Their fate in the mails 
we cannot control, but we are certain that they 
start .right from this office. 

If your favorite JourNAt fails to arrive at the 
customary time a duplicate copy will be cheer- 
fully mailed you on receipt of a postal card; 


‘but please don’t accuse us of intentional neg- 


lect or fraud. 


4 
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Whenever a debt really troubles a man from 
the time he contracts it until he pays it off, and 
he has it in mind from day to day, and he re- 
members with the ticking of the clock that 
every tick ! tick! makes that much more inter- 
est, that much more self denial, that much 
more from the revenues that should go to make 
his family comfortable; whenever that is fully 
imp upon his mind and his conscience, 
that man is safe. But it is recklessness, in- 
difference to debt, that is ruining so many 
hundreds and thousands. 








> 


There is one element of charity about which 
all too little has been said—the charity of re- 
ceiving. And is there a charity in receiving? 
None greater. How many know how to give, 
how few know how to receive. It is often as 
true charity to give another an opportunity to 
confer a favor as it is to confer a favor one’s self 
upon that other. And if we could only realize 
how those who have little to give long in some 
way to return favors received, and if we are 

ssd of true tact and that special fineness 
of feeling which comprehends the inner wants 
of our fellow men and women, we will give 
them the longed-for opportunity. 

It is without doubt a fact that asking a favor 
will often give more true pleasure than confer- 
ring one, and will, perhaps, at the same time 
be a most delicate compliment. 
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NOTICE TO PRILADELPHIA SUBSCRIB- 





A discrimination in the rates of postage to city su 

scribers, is made between weekly and monthly Bat 
ols, the great vantage of the latter, for, 
while the weeklies can be mailed to city subscrib- 
bers for one cent i pound, monthlies ‘cannot be 
mailed to city subscribers for less than one cent for each 
two ounces, except where the subscribers go to the poet. 
office for their mail. This regulation REFERS ONLY 
to subscribers in the particular city in which the periodi- 
cals are published. As THE JOURNAL, in its present 
an hts tH over two ounces, we, being located in 
PHILADELPHIA are, therefore, obli to ask our 
Philadelphia subscribers twenty-four cents extra, for 


postage unless the paper is addressed at th poste ; 
be called for, or to any pos otce Tox. BEM. 


BER, this refers to Philadel subscribers 
and to those ta no OTHER city. — 





CASH PRIZES TO CLUB RAISERS. 





As this number of the Journau will be in 
the hands of most of our subscribers early in 
March we again remind club raisers that $500 
will be given April 1st to the person sending us 
the largest number of six months’ subscribers. 
$450 will be given for the second largest list, and 
$400 for the third largest, and so on for the 
twenty largest lists. 

See December number for full particulars. 

As our May number will close about March 
25th, to go to press April Ist, the names of our 
prize winners. cannot be published until the 
June number is out. 

Some of our club raisers will be surprised to 
receive $200, $300, or $400 for some very small 
clubs. Even the $500 prize will be won fora 
very few hundred subscribers. 

The prizes will be awarded honestly and 
fairly, just as advertised in December, no mat- 
ter how small the largest clubs may be. 

We have a great many club raisers at work, 
but they evidently expect nothing more than 
the premiums offered for clubs, feeling that 
others will win the larger prizes, by sending in 
names by the hundred. At present it looks as 
though less than a hundred subscribers would 


secure a prize of several hundred dollars. 
THE “WORK AT HOME” FRAUD. 











Tue Laptes’ Home Journa is in constant 
receipt of inquiries from far and near regarding 
certain advertisements and circulars offering to 
women “work at home,” these having, in 
many cases, proved fraudulent. 

The fraud, or “the catch,” as it has been 
well called, varies in kind—either no answer is 
returned, or the materials are flimsy, or the 

urchased implements are worthless, or the 
finished article is rejected, even if well done, or 
the work is given, but in such extremely small 
quantities as to make it unavailable on account 
of time and car fares spent in going and return- 
ing, or it is not given at all, or is withdrawn in 
the course of a few weeks. 





Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps believes in the 
value of a workshop out of the house, and has 
an old barn near her father’s residence at An- 
dover, Mass., whither she often retires when in 
the mood for writing. Being an invalid, she is 
unable to maintain any regular system of 
work. 





> - 
San Diego, CAt., Jan. 11, 1888. 

Dear JouRNAL Co. :—We have an awful post- 
office, and for months have not been able to get 
any newspapers, magazines or books, out of the 
office. Lately, we have had a change of post- 
masters, and he, politely or impolitely, caused 
all the unassorted papers to be hauled away and 
dumped into the bay, I have not had a Jour- 
NAL since October, but have waited, hoping 
they would come. X.Y. Z. 

Please read the above over carefully again. 
It really is worth your while. 

We presume that it is part of the new and 
remarkable system of postal regulations to 
‘‘dump into the bay’’ or otherwise summarily 
dispose of such mail matter as some previous 
official has, through ignorance or neglect, failed 
to deliver. Perhaps it is all right, but it comes 
rather hard on us, and ¢éo us it seems that a man 
who destroys the property of others, especially 
after those others have tried vainly to get the 
said property out of his possession, should be 
cae as a common malefactor, and treated as 
such. 

That a new post-master would dare to do such 
a thing reflects anything but credit upon the 
system of which he is a part. 

We have likewise an apology from a post- 
master for non-delivery of two or three letters 
and a package (we meanwhile receiving from 
the interested party complaints of our failure 
to send). He offered in excuse that he was not 
personally acquainted with the party referred 
to. Live and learn! We never knew before 
that an introduction to the post-master was a re- 
quirement for the safe delivery of letters. It 
ba a be well for the sisters to bear this fact in 
mind. 

We have noticed one thing, however—that a 
notice to the effect that the matter will go to 
Washington for investigation, always causes 
the “‘ not found” to be found at once. It seems 
to be quite as effective as a personal introduction. 

Make your own comments on the above. 
We could quote scores more cases if we had 
time and space. 





If the time has gone by when you dress to 
please each other, Mother and Father; if you 


no longer care how each looks in the eyes of | 


the other, remember the little ones, and dress 
for them. 

Do not let the time ever come when one of 
the oer attractions which your son finds in a 
neighbor’s house is that the women “always 
look nice.” 

Never let the time arrive when your’ daugh- 
ter makes unfavorable comparison between 
your slouchy, unkempt appearance and that of 
the other men of her acquaintance. 

You need not always sit around ina dress 
suit and kid gloves, nor yet need mother keep 
her hands folded over an expanse of silk, and 
sons and daughters of sense will recognize this. 
But there is a pretty dishabille as well as an un- 
sightly one. Why must all the young people 
in the story-books of home life wear the pretty 
wrappers and the dainty slippers ? 

Surely Mother can find a pretty wrapper as 
suitable and becoming for her years, as that 
ugly muddy brown with the green sprig in it. 
What if Father’s feet have no longer the trim- 
ness of youth, do they look any better in those 
old slipshod shoes? Surely not.. 

Try ‘ fixing up,” for a change, and see if you 
don’t feel the better for it. 





Our complete 16 page remium list will be 
sent to any address on application. 


| 


If the conclusions a woman has reached are 
sound, that is all that concerns us, And that 
they are very apt to be sound on the practical 
matter of domestic and secular life nothing but 
prejudice or self-conceit can prevent us from 
acknowledging. The inference, therefore, is 
unavoidable, that the man who thinks it be- 
neath his dignity to take counsel with an intel- 
ligent wife pe fl in his own light, and betrays 


| that lack of judgment which he tacitly attrib- 





utes to her. 
—_— — > ———_ 
PERISHED FOR FASHION’S SAKE. 





Recently there occured in Lockport, N. Y., 
the death of one of the most beautiful girls of 
which the city could boast, and she died of dis- 
ease caused by exposure while acting as brides- 
maid at a wedding. Shedding her wraps— 
shedding her clothing, in fact, and appearing 
almost without covering from the waist up. 
She contracted a cold, resulting in diphtheria 
and she became 4 corpse. So many cases of 
this kind are occuring it seems that a check 
should be placed upon this wholosale exhibit 
of charms at weddings, or at hightoned parties, 
Let it be sat down upon by some of the leaders 
in fashion and then we will hear of less sickness 
and death from colds contracted at fashionable 
events through decollette dresses. Let every 
father and mother sit down upon this nonsen- 
sica] idea of exposure, and the time is not far 
distant when common sense will come to the 
front and stay there. 


--—<>— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 











WE must ask again and yet again that those 
desiring to communicate with the JouRNAL 
shall attach their full name and address to such 
communications. “A Reader,” “A Subscriber,”’ 
“Dan’s Wife,” “Mollie,” &c., mean absolutely 
nothing to us. 


Can any one tell a Californian sister how to 
dry figs? 


CappiE :—The thirtieth wedding anniversary 
is pearl wedding. a Be Be 


H. A. M., Burrato, N. Y.:—May 31, 1872, 
came on Wednesday. 


Fay, Ionta, Micn.: Can buy rubber gloves 
at any rubber store, at about $1.50 per pair. 


Wit. one of the sisters who does her own 
work tell me how she divides her work for the 
different days of the week? Mrs. G. 


Ir“ M. H. F.” will send her full name and 
address, we will be glad to give her the infor- 
mation she asks for in regard to the Standard 
Oil Co. 

Mrs. E. E. L. :—Cover your jug with Damar 
or Spirit Varnish. This dries quickly and will 
cause the rice to adhere. Give the whole thing 
one coat of yellow before gilding. 


J. A. C., Tempie, Tex.—We cannot rec- 
ommend any freckle wash or tp 7 rer beau- 
tifier ; you can take your choice of those adver- 
tised in other columns of this paper. 


Can any sister tell another, who has tried 
benzine, brown paper and warm iron, soap and 
water, borax and camphor in vain, how to re- 
move grease from her ingrain carpet? 


Constant READER:—To become a_ paying 
business wood engraving must be studied the 
same as any other art. We have been told by 
those who are engaged in this art that it re- 
quired four years hard study on their part to 
become proficient. 


201 Ninru 8r., Troy, N. Y., Jan. 18, 88. 
Dear Eprror:— 
Oh yes, I want Tur Journat another year, 
For without it our home would seem drear, 
And at the first of the month I should feel queer, 
Without the L. H. J. 


During the F ney I’ve been real sick, 

But out of Taz Journat I could pick, 

So much entertainment, that very quick 
I re-subscribe for the J. 


I have loaned a paper to two friends, 

And although they tore it where it bends, 

They both want to take it, for both contend 
It’s a splendid paper. 


They are real interested in Spring Farm, 

And the fancy department for them hasa charm, 

And the mothanly talks can do no harm 
That’s in the paper. 


Now, for the three subscriptions that I send, 
One year for myself and one for each friend, 
I would like a Stamping Outfit advertised at 


the end 
Of the L. H. J. 


Hoping my request has not come too late, 
And wishing success for 1888, 
Beyond anything you contemplate 
For the L. H. J. 
I remain your friend, 8. I. C. 


950 Hamiiton Ave., St. Louis, Jan. 16. 

Epitors Home Journau:—In one of your 
latest Journa’s I find a recipe from some one 
for bleaching cloth, which is so misleading in 
its directions that I cannot refrain from sending 
my recipe, that I have used forthe past twenty 
yeais. Any one who knows the nature of chlo- 
ride of lime, will readily see that if itis not used 
properly itruinsthecloth. If proper directions 
are followed it is perfectly safe, but accuracy in 
quantities and their use is very important. 

For twenty-five yards of cloth take 1 |b. chlo- 
ride of lime, dissolve it thoroughly in one pail 
of boiling water. Strain this through a new, 
stout cloth, and add to it 4 pails of cold water. 
Put in the cloth and stir and shake it for one 
half hour. Wring out and rinse, then scald it 
in a boiler, putting it in cold water. When the 
water boils take out and rinse thoroughly in a 
large tubor barrel. Hangouttodry. Thecloth 
should be soaked in cold water over night, or 
until it is wet through, before putting in the 
preparation. 

If these directions are followed, the cloth will 
be well bleached, and will grow whiter the more 
it is washed. 





I must say that I enjoy Taz Journat ever so 
much, and think it well worth double its price. 
I have sent three or four month’s numbers to 
some friends, and they liked it so much that 
they have subscribed for it this year. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. D. B. NeLson. 


Epitor Home JourNau: 

Will you allow me to send a hearty greeting 
to “ Mississippi” and “ Illinois ’’? and to say 
“them’s my sentiments, too.’ 

I liked “ Nina's” letter, too. I would like to 
ask “ Eunice” what time she gets up in the 
morning and who tends the baby while she 
dresses twice before breakfast ? 

I, for one, am willing she should do so, if she 
can, and thinks it right, but do not ask all of 
us to do so. 

I think I will quote from a number of the 
JOURNAL on that point. In May number, 
: “ Her quiet dress, spotless and well 
made ;’""—“in the morning at breakfast she 
was as trim, and her collar and cuffs as snowy, 
as when she dressed in her best to go out of an 
evening.” 

And then read page 14 in the November 
number, 1887. 

As to impracticable stories, June, 1886: 
“ And before any one knew the green peppers 
were large enough, she produced a jar of them 
stuffed with mustard seed and well pickled.” 

Would any one that knew how to work “ stuff 
them with mustard seed” ? 


— 


say no. 

About “ My Baby’s Nurses.” I think it 
strange that any one so well educated as Mrs. 
Herrick should be willing to confess how igno- 
rant she was as to the care of a child. 

“Marion Harland" has been teaching how 
to do housekeeping for many years, but did 
not teach her daughter the most important 
thing she ought to know—the way to take 
proper care of her first child. 

There are many things I would like to say, 
but “ Nina,” “ Mississippi * and “Tilinois’”’ 
have expressed so nearly the same ideas that it 
would be a repetition, and I desist. The letter 
from “ Jack's Wife” is just to my mind too. 

Long life and prosperity to the JourNAL, is 
the wish of OuI0. 


GuipveEN, Iowa, Feb. 1888. 

Dear Epitor:—I noticed a discussionin Tue 
JouRNAL on “ Housekeeping,” or rather“ Snowy 
Wrappers.” Trusting that it is a “free fight,” 
and that THe JourNnaL will indulge me a little, 
I will enter the debate. I have not heretofore 
had anything to say in this department, but 
after reading the February number, I feel like 
pitching into “ Eunice’’ just as she did into 
“Nina.” I want to ask “Mrs. Eunice” a few 
questions. First, How many times does her 
husband dress before break fast, that he may look 
beautiful to her? Isshe not as fond of looking 
at something lovely as he is? Who takes care 
of baby while she goes to dress? I fancy I can 
see papa walking the floor, whistling or playin 
“boo, boo,” to keep the darling quiet unti 
mamma can change her gown. 

I think most thorough-going business men 
had much rather see their wives clean, and 
neatly attired in a print dress, with “hair 
smoothed back behind their ears,” at an early 
breakfast, so that they can hurry down town to 
business, than to wait for wife to dress and 
primp, when they have not time to look at or 
admire her. And then what about the dish- 
washing, after breakfast, in this immaculate 
wrapper? Of course, after your “lord” has 
gone, you must change again before you can do 
up the morning work and get dinner. The 
“snowy wrapper”’ is just as essential at dinner 
as at breakfast, so you have to don the wrapper 
ribbons, etc., before you can face your husban 
at thedinner table. Now, I have found that all 
this takes time and strength that might be better 
employed by the wives of poor men. 

If your husband's income will admit of your 
living in dainty loveliness, it is all right. If 
he keeps a servant to do all your hard and dirty 
work, you should then be stylishly dressed in 
snowy any fe or anything else that becomes 
your style of beauty; but oh, how much more 
sensible it looks to see a woman's dress harmon- 
ize with her work and surroundings. 

Again, when a wife starts out as “Eunice” 
has, and keeps it up as she says she expects to, 
it is my opinion that she will have the satisfac- 
tion of living in “genteel poverty” all her days. 
But I believe “‘ Eunice” will change her mind 
and not her dress, so often before breakfast, 
before she raises six or eight, or possibly ten or 
a dozen, children, as many a good wife has done, 
and retained the love and respect of a noble hus- 
band, who loved her for her good qualities more 
than for her snowy wrappers, ribbons and rose- 
buds. You must not conclude that I dislike 

our snowy wrappers, ribbons and rosebuds. 
No indeed, I am passionately fond of all fair 
and beautiful things, especially the rosebuds, 
and think it our privilege and duty to look as 
neat and attractive at all times as our circum- 
stances will permit. And is it not as much a 
man’s duty to look lovable in the eyes of his 
wife, as it is a wife’s duty to look beautiful in 
the eyes of her husband? And how many hus- 
band’s do you think there are, that would go to 
the trouble to dress twice every morning before 
breakfast, that they might look very handsome 
to their wives alone? 

My apology, dear JourNnaAt readers, for writing 
this in answer to “‘Eunice”’ is, that I want to 
upset some of her extreme *‘ box cars,”’ lest she 
mislead other young and inexperienced wives, 
and augment the already too much prevailing 
idea, that wives must enslave themselves to 
humor their husband's taste for the beautiful, 
and cultivate in them the fancy that a woman 
is not fit for much else but to look pretty. This 
is one of the sad reasons why, that after Time’s 
footprints have made it impossible for women 
to retain their beauty, that there are so mang 
neglected and ill-treated wives, whose only fault 
is a faded face and silver-threaded hair. 

Educate husbands to look upon a wife neatly 
dressed in a plain print or gingham dress, faith- 
fully performing her daily duties, as being as 


lovable as if attired in a white wrapper overlaid 

with lace, ribbons and rosebuds, and we will 

have more happy homes and faithful senenm. 
ALICO. 
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{For THe Lapiges’ Home JOURNAL. |} 
COLD MEAT COOKERY. 


BY JANET E. RUNTZ-REES. 


The English housekeeper of moderate means 
pays great attention to the re-cooking of cold 
meat, and it must be confessed that she is more 
fortunate in her efforts than the average Ameri- 
can. The secret of success lies in never allow- 
ing meat that is being cooked a second time to 
come to boiling heat, and another in the choice 
of method in regard to it. For instance, cold 
boiled meat does not hash well, but makes ex- 
cellent fricassees, or is good served with sauce 
piquant, or minced, whereas roast meat is best 
recooked either as hash, or in the case of rare 
roast beef, grilled with onions like steak. Some 
plain recipes for cold meat cookery may not 
come amiss. 

EnGuisu Hasu is not in the least like that 
which goes by the same name in America. To 
»yrepare it, cut cold roast mutton into moderate- 
y thin slices and flour them slightly. Make a 
rich, thick brown gravy, either of stock, or by 
browning an onion in butter, adding flour and 
water, and stirring till it boils; throw in a 
couple of cloves and a tablespoonful of vinegar; 
stir till perfectly smooth, then run through a 
sieve. Let this gravy boil up, and then withdraw 
it from the fire until itis below boiling point, lay 
in the slices of meat and let them steam in it for 
five minutes, add alittle ketchup if liked and 
serve with sippets of toasted bread cut into tri- 
angles. 


FRICASSEE OF COLD BOILED MEAT:—Make a 


gravy of flour, butter, and white stock, or milk, | 


add a clove of mace, or a laurel leaf, and a few 
button mushrooms; let it boil. Have the meat 
cut up into small square pieces, not over half an 
inch thick, place them in the sauce after it has 
left off boiling, and serve with cut lemon round 
the dish. 

Cotp Roast Beer AND Ontons:—The beef 
must be quite rare. Cutit in thick inch slices, 
vepper and salt them. Slice up a couple of 
ban onions and fry them a rich brown, take 
them out of the frying pan and make a gravy 
in it of flour and stock. Lay the slices of beef 
on the gridiron and heat them thoroughly, 
slightly browning on either side, place them 
round a dish with the fried onions in the center, 
and pour the gravy over the whole. 

CoLp BortLep Motron is best stewed either in 
caper sauce orin parsley and butter; in either 
case, make the sauce, cut the meat in medium 
slices and let it heat up asin hash. In dishing 
it up, lay the meat slice by slice in a flat dish 
and pour the sauce over it. 

CoLp VEAL makes excellent fricassee, mince 
Or curry. 

CoLp Pork can best be warmed as curry or in 
croquets. 

oR CurrRY OF ANY CoLp WHITE Meat— 
CHICKEN, Pork or VEAL:—Cut the meat into 
thick, small square bits. Fry a sliced onion 
and a clove of garlic in butter, sprinkling them 
with curry powder; when of a rich, golden 
brown make a gravy by the addition of stock, 
thicken it, pass through a sieve, add the juice 
of a lemon, a quarter of an apple, a teaspoonful 
of curry powder. Lay in the meat, and let it 
heat through; serve with boiled rice. To boil 
properly, each grain separate, have a deep 
saucepan full of boiling water, as it boils up 
throw in the rice and let it boil fast for twenty 
minutes, or until the water evaporates, move 
to the side of the fire and let it dry off. Serve 


either round the curry or in a separate vegeta- 


ble dish. 

MINcED Mutton on VEAL:—Have the meat 
perfectly free from sinew, fat or bone, chopped 
very fine with alittle grated lemon peel. Melt 


an ounce of butter ina saucepan, add a little | 


flour and milk; stir welland pouron the minced 
meat. Serve with sippets of toasted bread. 

Porato Pre can be made of any cold meat. 
Cut up the meat and flour it well, chop an onion, 
put together intoa deep pie dish. Cover with 
stock or water, add any flavoring that is liked. 
Boil and mash a good quantity: of potatoes. 
Spread them two inches thick over the top of the 
meat like a crust, brush over with raw egg and 
bake in a quick oven. 

Croquets oF CoLp Breer or Mutton :--Chop 
the meat finely, sprinkling it with flour, and at 
the same time chop an onion and a sprig of pars- 
i Add the same weight of bread-crumbs. 
Mold together with a raw egg, and shape into 
oval cakes, or egg-shaped balls. Melt enough 
lard ina frying pan to more than cover them, 
and as it boils lay them in turning them till 
thoroughly brown on all sides. 

Croquets OF VEAL, PoRK oR CHICKEN ;—Chop 
the meat in the same way, but instead of onion 
use grated lemon peel anda little mace. When 
the croquettes are made heat them up in cream 
sauce and serve with mashed potatoes. 

Devits are made of rare cold beef, or of poul- 
try legs. Make asauce of mustard, oil, Worces- 
ter sauce, pepper and salt. Dip the meat or 
fowl into it piece by piece and grill over a clear 
fire. Devilled rib bones of cold roast beef are 
excellent this way, and so, although not ad- 
missable in talking of meat cookery, are mack- 
eral bones. Some cooks make devils by dip- 

ing the meat in curry sauce and grilling it, 

ut the way first indicated is the best. 

Comp Vest makes excellent patties. Have 


ready some good plain paste, as for pies, mince 
the veal with a ttle grated lemon peel, add 
flour and enough water to moisten it. Line 
patty pans with the paste, pour on the mince, 
cover with more paste, scallop the edges and 
bake in a quick oven. 
-~ —_ ——~ > +. - 
[For THE LapIEes’ HoME JOURNAL. ]} 
STARCHING AND IRONING. 





BY J. M. HITCHCOCK. 


“Muriel” has probably been through the 
same Valley of Humiliation I trod before I 
read in The Christian Union, some years ago, 
the directions whose gist will be embodied in 
this article. The sticking of the starch may be 
caused by poor starching or it may be the fault 
of the irons; so both branches of the subject 
will be noticed. B 

While cold starch alone will answer very well 
in an emergency, two starchings are necessary, 
especially if the articles are to be polished, as 

lishing takes from the stiffness of the linen. 

he articles to be starched having come from 
the rinsing water, they are thoroughly rubbed 
in boiled starch, on both sides, and then rubbed 
in the hands toinsure its even distribution. 
The best starch should be used. A handful is 
placed in a dish, and cold water is added suffi- 
cientto make the starch smooth; a piece of 
white wax, tallow or butter, half the size of a 
hickory nut is added, and boiling water stirred 
in gradually till the starch is clear. Use it as 
hot as possible, and dipping the hand in a con- 
venient basin of cold water will make the pro- 
cess comparatively easy. A little more wax or 
other mentioned ingredient will do no harm, 
but too much will not conduce to the best re- 
sults, t} 2 quantity mentioned or a little more 
will add much to the polish of the linen, and 
make the iron move more easily. 

When the articles are thoroughly dry they 
are ready for the second starching, which should 
be just before they are to be ironed. The cold 
starch is made with a handful of dry starch 
with enough cold water added to free from all 
lumps. Take a half teaspoonful of powdered 
borax and put it in a teacup, filling the cup 
with boiling water. Thin the starch a little 
more with cold water, add a few ae of blu- 
ing, and then the dissolved borax. Last of all 
rub in the starch white soap till the whole is 
foamy. This starching is to be made like the 











former, rubbing carefully that no spot be ne- 
|glected. The starch should be of the consis- 
tency of good milk, and it must be stirred often 
| enough to prevent the sinking of the solid por- 
|tion. As each piece is starched it should be 
placed in a towel, stretched to remove wrinkles, 
|and when all are ready, roll the towel, wring it 
to remove extra moisture, strike it two or three 
| times hard on the table, and you are ready to 
| begin the ironing. 

| Have ready a piece of wax—white preferred 
—in a piece of cloth, have the iron thoroughly 
clean, rubbing on emory paper, brick dust or 
1 ancy Bristol brick, and wiping on a cloth. 
| Ifa very hot iron is used, after a little practice, 
the result will be more easily attained than with 
one more moderately heated. I do not meana 
heat so intense that cloth will be scorched when 
it is touched, but that will scorch if the motions 
are not quick. 

Smooth the linen, lay it on the right side, 
rub the iron over the wax, then wipe on aclean 
cloth, rub quickly twice over the article, then 
turn it and repeatthe process on the wrong side. 
Alternate in this way till no more steam rises. 
| The rest of the ironing is to be wholly on the 

right side, and hard pressure will do much for 
the beauty of the linen. For shirts, a. bosom 
board is necessary, and it is more convenfent to 
do all the ironing on the right side. All linen 
should be ironed dry, and then placed in a warm 
| spot till there is no chance for moisture to re- 
|main. For the laundry polish, a special iron 
| and asmooth hard board are essential. A clean 
cloth is wrung out of cold water, and the thor- 
|oughly ironed linen is just moistened, the 
| rounded part of the iron is rubbed on the Jinen 
| which rests on the bare board. This gives a 
gloss not attainable by ironing alone, but if a 
common iron is used, the result will be sur- 
|prisingly good if the final ironing is given on 
the smooth board. I do not know the best 
polishing iron, but I think there are better 
than the Mrs. Potts’ iron Lhave. This has some 
| sharp edges that almost always will make creas- 
les, in spite of my greatest care, but the polish 
isfine. Mineisnickel-plated. My first attempt 
with starching and ironing in this way was a 
perfect success. The irons moved easily, there 
was no smut, and the linen came out of the 
|laundress’ hands snow-white and stiff enough 
| to satisfy the most exacting man. 





| much as they did me, and in that case “Muriel” 
will have no more trouble with sticky starch. 





— > 
° CLEVELAND, O., JAN. 22, 1888. 
Epitok CooKiInG DEPARTMENT LApIEs’ Home 
JouRNAL:—Among the contributed recipes in 
|your paper for this month is one for “ Marsh 
| Mallows,” signed “ E. D. B.” I have tried the 
recipe twice, and cannot make good Marsh Mal- 
lows yet. I should like to ask “ E. D. B.” two 
| questions: First, about how long the gum ara- 
bic and sugar have to cook before the mixture 
becomes ‘the consistency of honey,” and, sec- 
ondly, whether the whites of the eggs are 
put into the mixture while it is still on the 
stove, and whether they are cooked a little, 
or whether one must be careful not to cook 
the whites at all. 
address, I would write her directly; as it is, 
I wish you would put me into communica- 
tion with her in some way. We thoroughly 
like the Home JouRNAL, and enjoy it very 
much. Yours, etc., CLARA SANFORD. 








HOW TO EXTRACT INK STAINS FROM 
CLOTH, ETC. 

Many of the preparations of this sort not 

only remove the stain, but the color as well. 

The following will be found perfectly harmless : 





ounce of distilled water; when nearly dissolved 
add half an ounce of citric acid; saturate the 
stain and lay in the sun; if not all removed, re- 
peat. You can add more water, but it must be 
soft. It will remove old ink stains effectually. 





[For THe Lapres’ Home JoOuRNAL.} 
HOW TO MAKE FRENCH CANDY. 


In answer to the many inquiries which have 
been made concerning the making of French 
candies, I will give a few directions, which, if 
followed closely, cannot fail to be satisfactory. 
The making of the paste is the part upon which 
the success depends, and while the directions are 
simple, they must be strictly adhered to. It is 
impossible to give — | more definite recipe than 
one egg to one pound of sugar, but of course the 
size of the eggs varies, and consequently when 
the egg is very large it will require a little more 
sugar than when small or medium size. 

. the paste “just right” can only be 
learned by experience. This, however, comes 
with making it once or twice. It is better to 
make it a little too soft than too stiff, as it hard- 
ens very quickly, as soon as it is allowed to dry. 

Now for the process : 

To each pound of sugar take the white of one 
egg and an equal quantity of cold water. 

t the egg and water together until well 
mixed; then stir them into the sugar, which 
should be in a pretty large bowl, and add any 
flavor you may like—vanilla, orange or lemon. 
For orange or lemon flavor it is much better to 
use the fruit than the extract. 

In making large quantities it is well to make 
up only two pounds at a timeand vary the flavor. 
It is also more easily handled in this way, be- 
cause in making six or eight pounds at once the 














| comes too 


paste dries before it can be used. When it be- 
stiff to stir take it out and knead it on 
a flat dish. This is where the experience comes 
in—to knead in just enough sugar to make it 
right and not get it too dry. 

n buying your sugar always get one pound 
more than the number of eggs you expect to use. 
This allows for the extra sugar to be kneaded in, 
in case the eggsarelarge. Ifyou only want to | 
try one pound for an experiment, pick outa | 
small egg. 

For cream chocolates, roll the paste into balls 
about as large as shell-barks, and plaee on a 
plate so that they will not touch each other, and 
put them in a cool place. : 

Buy the best Baker’s chocolate, (be sure not to 
get sweet chocolate, as you can do nothing with 
it) cut it down and putit in a bowlina pan of 
boiling water or over the tea kettle. By the 
time the chocolate is melted the balls which 
you have put to dry will be ready to dip. Drop 
them in, one at a time, and roll them Pann 
When they are covered, take them out by plac- 
ing a fork under them—do not stick them with 
the fork—and put them on wax paper, such as 
the grocers use to wrap butter in. You can buy 
the paper at any grocery store fora very small 
price. Don’t put the chocolates on greased 
plates, as so many people will tell youtodo. If 
you use the papers, when the chocolates are cool 
all you have to do is to lift the papers up and 
shake them off, They will be perfectly firm and 


creamy and delicious inside. 

You will find the fruits more easily managed 
than any other part of the candy making. 

The dates are simply cut open on one side with 
asharp knife, the stone removed, and a strip of 
the paste inserted in the opening. Then press 
the date together again, allowing the paste to 
show. 
| Raisins are treated in the same manner, first 
| taking out all the seeds. 

The figs are quartered and the paste applied, 
but there is nothing to remove. 





I hope these directions will help others as | 


If I knew “E. D. B.’s” | 


To half an ounce of oxalic acid put a fluid 


For the English walnuts you puta piece of 
paste between the two halves, press them to- 
gether and smoothe the side; shell-barks the 
same; but with black walnuts a little different 
method is required on account of their irregu- 
larity. 

Take a small lump ofthe paste and cover it 
with pieces, (size or shape is no object) letting 
the paste come through between. 

For the filberty, take a small piece of the 
muuste—flatten it and put itin the palm of your 
mand, and place the filbert in the middle of it. 
Draw up the sides and roll it around until 
smooth. 

You will find the almond the most difficult 
nut to work with, but the task can be made 
much easier, if you will put the nutsin a colan- 
der and run water over them to take off the dust 
and then let them drain, and use them while 
they are damp not wet, It is their excessive dry- 
ness which makes them hard to manage, be- 
|cause they absorb the moisture of the paste, 
| which causes it to separate. 
| In buying your sugar be sure to have it free 
| from lumps. Ask for “ confectioners’ sugar.” 
(Some call it “lozenge sugar.) It varies in’ 
| price from ten to fifteen cents sacl « mana the 
| price depending on the place of purchase, and 
not upon the quality. have ae better 
| sugar for ten cents at one place than that for 
| which I paid fifteen cents at another. 
| Let me also advise you to buy your nuts al- 
| ready cracked and shelled. It is much cheaper 
|in the end, as you will waste a good deal more 
|than the difference in the price, if you under- 
take to do them yourself, to say nothing of the 
labor and time it takes to pre mare them. If you 
are within reaclf of Philadelphia you can get at 
Dengler’s, No. 110 Market street, nuts already 
shelled and fruitsof ali kinds. The chocolate 
and sugar ean be found at Coles’ confectionery 
store, 112 Market street. Of course there are 
stores of the same kind in all large cities, but if 
you are out of reach of such places you can 
| prepare them yourself—by cracking them very 
| carefully and keeping them as wholeas possible. 
| After you get your candies made, you will 
say, ‘ What shall I do with my scraps? It 
| seems a pity to waste all this.”’ For you will 
find a great deal of chocolate sticking fast to 
your bow] that you cannot use for the cream 
| chocolates, and also a quantity of little fine 
| pieces of all kinds of nuts which you cannot use 
| for anything else. Chop these nuts very fine 
| in a wooden bowl, put them into the chocolate 
| bowl, and they will take up every bit of the 
| chocolate that is left. Add to this a little sugar 
| (scraps of the paste, if you have any left) and a 
little cinnamon; roll out and cut into pieces 
about an inch long, and you have “Jim 
Crows,” which are quite an addition to your | 
candy box. You will have to regulate the} 
quantity of sugar and cinnamon by the amount | 
of“ scraps” you have left ; and if they seem too | 
dry to work up, it will not hurt to add just a 








R 


hard outside, and if your paste is not too dry, | 


little water to them. Be sure to keep the 
chocolate hot all the time you are working 
with it until you roll it out. It will harden as 
soon as it cools. 


iceman 

I regard the Royal Baking Powdef as the 
best manufactured and in the market, so far as 
I have any experience in the use of such com- 
pounds. 

Since the introduction of it into my kitchen, 
three years ago, I have used no other in mak- 
ing biscuits, cake, etc., and have entirely dis- 
carded for such purposes the hame-made com- 
bination of one-third soda, two-thirds cream of 
tartar. 

Every box has been in perfect condition 
when it came into my hands, and the contents 
have given complete satisfaction. It is an act 
of simple justice and also a pleasure to recom- 
mend it unqualifiedly to American House- 
Wives, MARION HARLAND. 

Brooktyn, Nov. 30, 1887. 





A little flour shaken on your greased cake- 
pan is a better preventive of sticking than 


BAKING 


OYAL cowoer 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of 
purity, strength and wholesomeness. More 
economical than the ordinary kinds, and can- 
not be sold in competition with the multitude 
of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
owes. Sold only in cans. Roya. BaKrne 


-OWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 








; CLUB 
RDER 


E wish we cou'd impress upon every reader of 





the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL who have to pur- 
chase "Tea and Coffee, that itwou d be forou: mutual 
benefit ifthey would send their orderstous. Years 
ago we originated the plan of offering Premiums of 
inner and Tea Sets, Silwerware, etc., believ- 
ing that by importing and buying these premiums 
from the makers in large quantities, we could offe: to 
those who would get their friends and neighbors to 
join ther «. ordering Vea anu Coffee. » great deal 
more for chely time and trouble then the usval 25 per 
cent cash discount al'owed by al. deaiers, to those who 
buy largely, wou!d amount to. 

Many of our Premiums wou!d cost, if bought atre- 
tall, two or three times the amount of the cash dis- 
count, andin nearly every instance, one-ha'f of the 
amount of the order for which they aregiven. Our 
Premiums are al! of the iatest sty.es and shapes, 
and from the best makers. 

Our Teas and Coffees are the best that long experi- 
ence, and, we think, the best judgement, wil p: ocure. 

Our prices are far be.ow any retuailer’s for goods of 
the same quality. 

For along time we have been asking the readers of 
the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL to send for our price 
and Large Illustrated Premium Li«et containing 
cuts of our Premiums ond full information concern- 
ing our pan of selling Tea and Coffee direct from 
first hands to consumers. 

Nearly all hnve done so except YOU. Will you 
please drop us a postal. mentioning this prper, and 
whether you order apy goods or not, it wi.l p.ease us 
to know that you read our e“vertisement. 





Asa sample of the wiany premiums, we offer the fol- 
lowing in English Decorated ; oods, with a neutrai 
gray decoration upon a white body, like the above 
cut. 

Dinner Set« of 144 pes. with an order of 880. 


Cash price without Tea or Coffee order A 2. 
Dinner Setsof 180 pes. witb an order of 825, 
Cash price without order for Tea or Coffee, $10, 
Dinner Sets of 112 pex«. withan order of B20. 
Cash price without order for Tea or Coffee, $8.00. 
Hundreds of other premiums are ful y illustrated in 
our Premium List, ine uding ®tlverware, French 
and Eng ish China, Goid-band and Moss Kose Dinner 
and ‘Vea Sets, ete., Hanging and Tab e Lumps. We al- 
80 offer these Premiums for ea e¢ without orders, fot 
‘Tea and Coffee, at a very smal! advance upon first cost 
Our Cash sales in 1887, amounted to over $0 0 0 for Pre- 
miums, aside from Club orders for Teaand Coffee, and 
we hope for an increase in ISK. 
Aso our reliabi ity, we sre pleased to refer to the 
publishers of the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
GREAT LONDON TEA C®O., 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


iF IT IS 


WorTH OnE CENT 


TO YOU TO LEARN HOW THE MOST VALU- 
ABLE OR CHEAPEST SILVERWARE IS MADE 
TO LOOK LIKE NEW, WITHOUT IMPAIRING 
{TS VALUE IN THE LEAST, AND ALSO OBTAIN 
SUFFICIENT MATERIAL TO POLISH YOU? EN- 
TIRE SILVER SERVICE, PURCHASE A POSTAL 
AND SEND IT WITH YOUR ADDRESS PLAINLY 
WRITTEN TO US AND BOTH WILL BE FOR- 
WARDED TO YOU POST-PAID. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John Street, New York. 


Executive Mansion, Wash’gton, D.C. 


| FIND ELECTRO-SILICON A MOST 
EXCELLENT POLISH." 
H. H. WILLIAMS, STEWARD. 








CUBS. 


— = 
Give away as premiums to those forming clubs for 
the sale o thelr TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner,Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches,etc. WHITE 
TEA SETS of 46 and 68 pieces with $10 and $12 
orders. Decorated TEA SETS of 44 & 56 pieces 
with #12 and 15 orders. STEM-WINI ANG 


WISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOL 
Fs AND or Moss Stn Tea Sets of 44 pieces, or 


THE GREAT CHINA 


White Dinner Sts of 112 pieces, with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your’ddress and mention this paperg 
we will mail you our Club Book containing acomplete 
Premiim & Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO, 


210 STATE ST., BOSTON, 
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{For THe Lapies’ Home JOURNAL.) 
SPRING STYLES. 


Lovely Lenten Greys. Curious Incandescent 
Trimmings. Some Beautiful Toilettes for 
Easter Sunday. Serviceable Fabrics 
and Novelties in Dress Materials. 
Garments for Infant's and Small 
Children. 


BY MRS. JAS. H. LAMBERT. 

The Lenten sackcloth of fashion’s votaries, 
has this season assumed a veritable ashen hue ; 
true, grey has been for some time a favored 
color, but the grey of the past with its cold 
stone shadings fails to convey an idea of the 
wonderful variety of tones now in sympathy 
with the all-important fundamental grey. 

The pinkish hue, ashes of roses, is supple- 
mented by ashes of violets, ashes of carnations, 
and the plain bois ashes, which shade is nearer 
brown than stone, and is very stylishly com- 
bined with a real bois brown in forming cos- 
tumes for this season. 

Russian, steel, and silver greys are all beauti- 
ful, and differ materially from the gobelin 
greys, with their blue tones, varying froma 
rather dark and somewhat bluish grey, to a 
faint, faded greyish blue, while about the love- 
liest color one can well imagine, is a silvery 
grey, as nearly as possible like the sunrise sky, 
gleaming through a pearl grey cloud. 

There are dozens of other greys with cast of 
a popular color; for instance, lichen grey, 
which resembles the southern moss, while 
flame grey has a red, phosphorescent ground 
showing through a grey veiling, which only 
partially conceals the fire brightness beneath 
the ashen surface. 

The new greys are shown in all the fashion- 
able materials, in soft silk and wool, and in all- 
wool goods; in Henriettas, cashmeres, serges, 
and in habit cloths; also in the mixed stuffs 
where two shades of grey are intermingled. 

Although any material in grey is in style, it 
must be confessed that any shade of that popu- 
lar color is rendered more attractive by the 
silken lustre assumed in poplin, bengaline, 
silicienne, faille Francaise, surah, rhadames, 
gros grain, brocade, velvet and plush, plain 
and figured, and in the new velvet pile materi- 
al knownmas Velutina, which proves an excel- 
lent and inexpensive substitute for Lyons silk 
velvet, which is too frail and costly for general 
use. 

All classes of goods are now so artistically 
toned, that correct combining colors can be 
found in the various fashionable fabrics which 
are used in forming stylish suits or dresses. 
One costume shows a skirt and bodice of Vel- 
utina in wood ashes shade, with draperies of 
soft, fine serge, in a darker ash brown. !n an- 
other, purple plush and surah, look almost as 
if dusted with ashes; and a third, in elephant 
grey, is very like in shade to the royal elephant 
of Siam. 


GORGEOUS TRIMMINGS. 


Now while the ashen tones of many of the 
new fabrics are suggestive of lenten devotions, 
countless brilliant decorations suitable to 
brighten the sad-hued suits, remind one of the 
fact that Easter is near at hand, when ladies 
who favor the fashionable grey, will appear in 
garments made positively luminous with in- 
candescent and sparkling trimmings, in all 
colors in beads, cut jets and crystals, arranged 
in the most effective floral and antique designs. 

Gold, silver, steel braids and embroideries, 
with passementeries of bright beads, are em- 
slaped with luxurious profusion on dresses, 
mantles and head-coverings, and certainly a 
close-fitting corsage is ay improved by an 
elegant plastron or belt of beaded or braided 
embroidery. 

For a young lady, a fresh and youthful dress 
is made of silver-grey bengaline. The round 
skirtis covered with a tunic draped with fuille 
ribbons on the left. The corsage, which is 
slightly full on the shoulders, opens over a 

lastron of silver.guipure worked in braid and 

ngaline; at the waist, restraining the fullness, 
is a V point of guipure, the same rich lace form- 
ing the collar, and a double revers parement, 
half in bengaline and half in guipure. 

This dress can be most effectively reproduced 
in blue and silver, or in green and gold. If 
the gown is forevening it would be lovely in 
Henrietta or Clairette, with crystal and silver 
trimmings. 

Magnificent tea gowns in pearl or grey plush, 
velvet, or some soft rich stuff, have the fronts 
made of white cloth covered with Bulgarian 
embroidery. This fine filagree work mounts 
in rays nearly to the waist, the lower edge being 
charged with gold, silver and colored silks of 
soft and delicate tints. To accompany Bulga- 
rian embroidery. large macaroon buttons are 
made of metal thread, to be placed on sleeves, 
or used to clasp a belt. These buttons are 
wonderfully effective. 

Most exquisite is a toilette for an Easter week 
reception. It is of bois de violette velvet, made 
in the new princess shape, with open fronts and 
long train. Up each front is a rich band of 
vassementerie, in incandescent, silver and gold 
yeads, forming points or vandykes. The full 
underskirt is in a curious shade of ocean with 
a silvery lustre. The waist-coat is of dark vel- 
vet, with crossed diagonal draperies of the 
ocean faille held in position at the waist by a 
belt of velvet and passementerie. Plain velvet 
collar, and velvet sleeves edged with passemen- 
terie. 





made of grey cloth and velvet. 
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For March and April wear, a neat habit is| of cotton cloths, appear daily in new designs 
The skirt of and odd colors. Over six hundred styles are 


cloth is edged with a scalloped or pinked plait-| embraced in the Ardenne suitings, satinettes, 


‘ing and a band bound with braid. 


A panel of| braidettes, and moss stripe materials, while just 


rich velvet shows between the folds of the cloth| out are the tennis suitings with gingham 
tunic, which is open, and edged with scroll de-| ground, and flannel surface finish, in fancy 


sign in braid and the pinked-out piece beneath | flannel stripes and effects. 


Tennis suiting will 


|the border. The cloth jacket is cut round in| be largely used for home dresses and wrappers, 
front, and about lower portion at the back, | also for walking and riding suits in the country 
with coat plaits for fulness, and it is braided | and at the sea-side. 


down fronts and about skirt, and also on sleeves. 


For samples of fabrics thanks are due John 


The pretty bonnet of velvet is trimmed with; Wanamaker, Sharpless Brothers and Lewis 8. 
silver lace, ribbon, and birds in two shades of | Cox. 


grey. 
USEFUL AND DAINTY DRESS GOODS. 
In this, and colder climates, the woolen dress 
is an absolute .necessity at all seasons of the 


year, for both out, and indoor wear, and never) pale pink, moonlight blue, and lavender. 


| 


BABY CLOTHES. 

To more clearly show the beauties of the 
dainty lace and fine embroideries, the slips to 
wear under them are of tinted surah, in cream, 
The 


have more beautiful cloths been manufactured | slips are made long and plain, save at the lower 
{than are now exhibited in our wholesale and | edge, wliich is bordered with a ruffle or frill of 


| retail stores. 


lace, like that used in forming the overdress. 


| The heavier grade plain cloths with their ap-| Short sleeves, short waists, and long skirts, are 
| propriate frise combinations are now put away, | beautifully fashioned in needlework, in lace, or 


Sood instead. may be found light-weight wool | 
|cloths, in self-colors, in delicate, neutral and | 
| dark shades of all colors, suitable for street or 
home wear, with solid camel’s hair stuffs in 
what are called street shades. 

| The new French all-wool plaids, showing 
'checks and blocks in one hue, with defining 
| bar-stripes, not lines, in a darker shade of the 
same color, or ina blending or contrasting hue, 
are considered particularly stylish, and in them 
the lovely vened beige and grey shades are va- 
riously represented. The French oe cost 
$1.25 a yard, and are made up with plain goods, 
or soft surah in appropriate shades. 

Very fine are the new all-wool and silk and 
wool Henriettas in new shades and eu 
colors, at $1.00, $1.15, and $1.25a yard, while 
French caslimeres in new hues and tones vary | 
in quality, and cost 50c., 75c., $1.00, and up to 
$1.25 a yard; and fine serges, suitable for now 
a summer, are selling at 60c. and 75c. a 
yard, 

Jersey or elastic cloths for spring, are light 
in weight, and in new hues, and unique weave 
designs, and among the novelties in these Phila- 
delphia specialties are beautiful specimens in- 
tended for tea gowns and breakfast jackets. 
They are in various light and dark ground 
colors, with all-over silk embroidery in a con- 
trasting hue, or a different shade from the 
ground, such as plum and old gold, garnet and 
vink, navy and red, or dark and pale blue. | 








and fancy weaves. 

Dainty tissues, intended for evening dresses | 
in April and May, and wef 3 gowns in mid- 
summer, are now on sale, One material, which 
is much used for tea gowns and robes, is spoken 
of as billowy, white-capped challis, which fab- 
ric shows cream, ecru, and fawn ground, with 
fifty or sixty styles in surface figures. Challis 
sells at 60c., 68c., and 75c. a yard, and is made 
up with soft surah and crepe de Chine. India, 
China, and Japan silks, all claim a share of at- 
tention, coming as they do in all the plain col-| 
ors, for day and evening, and with unique 
designs or illustrations, at 75c., $1.00, $1.25 and 
$1.50 a yard. 

Black dress goods are fashionable, serviceable, 
and reasonable in price. Among the novelties 
are the combination stuffs, with thick and thin 
effects in alternating stripes, such as soliel raye 
at $1.00a yard, and handsomer fabrics known 
as mohair raye and guipure soliel, costing from 
$1.00 to $1.75 a yard, The peculiarity of the 
varnished board, silk-warp specialties, consists 
in the unchanging character of the black color- 
ing, which is so “fast” that a piece of a worn- 
out silk-warp dress can be easily matched in 
shade in the new material of a similar grade; 
however, a costume of Priestley’s Henrietta 
lasts almost a life-time, and this fabric can be 
made up alone, or with velvet, for full dress, or 
combined with crape for mourning. 

The cotton goods are lovely this spring. One 
thousand and fifty-nine styles of sateens are 
upon Wanamaker’'s counters, and nevertheless, 
Sharpless, Ridley, and other merchants, show 
designs that are entirely exclusive. American 
sateens cost 12}c., 15c. and 25c.a yard, while 
choice French specimens cost 31 and 35c. a yard. 
The new ginghams wash and wear well, the 
Cleghorn novelties which belong to this family 
Sharpless Brothers, 

Specialties in Dress Goods. 
50 inch Sponged Cloths in new shades for Spring Suits, 
75. a yard, 

French all-wool Plaid in odd neutral combinations, 
$1.00 and $1.25 a yard. 

Fine French Cashmeres, 50c. to $1.25 a yard. 

50 inch Wool Henriettas in unique shades, $1.00 a yard. 

Serge in new colors, 75c. a yard. 

Foreign and Domestic Surah Silks, Plaided, Change- 
able and Plain, $1.00, $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. 

Real China Silks, light, medium and dark, Plain and 


Printed 
$1.00, $1.25, and 31.50 a yard. 








ground, with new figures, 68 and 75c. a yard. 

Pongee Dress Patterns, $6.00, 87.00 and $8.00 each. 

Printed Surahs, Trimming Velvets and Plushes, light 
and dark. 

NOVELTIES IN BLACK Goops. 
‘Soliel Reve, $1.00 a yard. 

Mohair Raye, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 a yard. 

Guipure Soliel, $1.00 to 31.75 a yard. 

B, Priestley’s Black Silk warp Dress Goods, Henrietta, 
Clairette and Convent Cloth, $1.00 to $2.50 a yard’ 

Fancy weave armures, 75 to $1.00 a yard. 

Full line of plain and fancy wool, and silk and wool 
Grenadines at from 75c. to $2.50 a yard, 

A Word to Patrons, 

Sharpless Brothers have contracted for immense lines 
of Dress Fabrics, and made up Garments, at reasonable 
rates, which they will offer during the Spring and Sum- 
mer, at very small advance on cost prices, and, as in the 
Sales of these goods the advantage will be granted to the 
customer, Sharpless Brothers propose on and after April 
15th 1888 to discontinue sending- goods Free of Cost for 
Transportation. The small cost of Goods will enable 
customers to pay expense of carriage by mail, express 
= - freight, and save money besides on an average 

rder. 

For circular or samples write to 


SHARPLESS BROTHERS, 
| Chestnut and Eighth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Read Fashion Article and please mention ’ 
HomeE JOURNAL in letter to Sharpless ~~ 





in new shades and new designs, 55c. 68¢c. 75c. 
! 


Printed Challis, silk and wool, cream, ecru and fawn | 





in both, arranged in various designs and 
trimmed in certain parts with festoons, ties, 
loops, bows and rosettes of ribbon. 

A charming new robe has cream surah slip, 
and vandyked shape waist and skirt front, 
created by placing the Valenciennes lace, of 
which the over robe is made, in the desired 
space on lace foundation, Straps, sash and 
bows of cream ribbon, finish the. pretty dress, 
which is quite longenough for baby’s mamma. 
Another robe, which is extremely odd, is made 
of alternate rows in bands and edgings, of fine 
embroidery and delicate oriental lace. This 
dress is also finished with ribbon. 

For young children of from eight months to 
three years old, and small girls of four or five, 
there are dozens of little coats, in the quaintest 
possible styles, made of plain, light weight 
cloths, or of plaided stuffs, trimmed in dozens 
of different ways. 

Most of these coats have short waists, plain 
or plaited, with full skirt mounted in gathers 
or in plaits, the marked variation consisting in 
the application of the decorative features; for 
instance, a little coat in garnet cloth hasa 
black braided belt, a cute braid trimmed hood, 
and a finish of black braid on its collar and 
sleeves, while a novel and pretty little garment 
of checked cloth, has plaited waist, with double- 
braid bound fall at the back, and skirt mounted 
in double shirrings beneath the braid bound belt. 

Dainty little wrappers in delicately tinted 


The suitings are generally in useful shades of) flannels are beautifully embroidered all over in 
street colors, and some very handsome costumes | dots, and about the edges, in floral designs, 
are made up in black elastic cloths, in plain,| while the newest specimens are finished with 


meron bands, in contrasting colors, and 
0ws Of ribbon to match. 

Thanks are due E. Ridley & Sons for facts 
about novelties in baby clothes. 

UNIQUE FANCIES. 

Curious German novelties are the scarfs and 
neckties of metal, Gold, platinum and silver 
strips are welded, after the mosaic style, upon a 

(Concluded on opposite page.) 








Our business is goods-gathering all the world 
over aud the bringing of needed things at the 
proper time for the smallest cost. 

Dress goods and Linens, ape my | and Gloves, 
all things for the person or the house are in- 
ciuded in our task. 

‘he Dress Goods are coming thick and fast and 
beautiful. 

Every day adds something fresh to the stock. The 
following are noticed because especially suited to early 
Spring wear, and are very cheap: 

French Cashmeres, 40 in, Hc. ‘Twenty-seven colors. 

Black Serge Foule. Every fibre fine wool. Soft to 
the touch, yet firm and crisp under pressure. 40in, 374<c. 

Peerless Sateens at 1244 cents. A great number of our 
own exclusive styles, equal in pattern, color, and finish 
to the finest French at three times the price. 

Habit Cloths, 4 in, 75c. ; 50 varieties of color; also an- 
other lot, 42 in, 50c., 30 colorings, including choice new 
shades. 

Broadcloths, 50 in, $1.20. They are 10 per cent better 
in quality than similar goods at $1.25. 

ool Challis. 60 varieties in color and figure. 25 at 
50c., 35 at 60c., 30in. wide. The lower priced are all white 
and cream Ce the higher have also pink and blue. 
Thoughts of tea-gowns or house-dresses or room-wraps 
may find expression in these Challis, 

New 32-in Dress Ginghams. A big batch of them. 
More than a hundred styles. Look sharp or you'll take 
them for Anderson's. ‘Wonderfully close to the canny 
Scotsmen’s best work. Such spinning, weaving, and 
coloring as you look for nowhere else in Ginghams. 
The price is 2 cents. Anderson's Ginghams 40 cents, 

26 and 28 in. Umbrellas, with gold and silver handles, 
at $3 to 4.50. About half price. 

Double twilled silk, silk cover and tassel, $2.25. We 
doubt if they were ever equalled at the price. Twosorts 
from a hundred. 

First come, first served, send name and address 
for Spring Catalogue. 

Order by letter unything in the Store. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PrtlLLADelLPHtIA, A. 


Be sure and mention LAvIES’ Home JOURNAL in 
letter to John Wanamaker. 


LEWIS S. COX, 


1220 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


LADIES’ ELASTIC SUITS. 

The greatest success of the times. Guaranteed the 
fastest-selling and most satisfactory Outfit offered Ladies 
at the present time. 

A_ Tailor-made Waist (pertees Betton) and sufficient 
additional material to make a skirt, for the price of an 
ordinary dress pattern. Particulars and samples upon 
application. 

zaulies’, Misses’ and Children’s Wraps, Jackets. New- 


markets. 
Children’s Suits. 


Misses’ School Suits. 

Children's Jersey Dresses. 

A complete and attractive line of Infants’ Wear. 

Infant's and Children's Caps in large variety. 

DRESSMAKING DEPARTMENT. 
GOWNS 
And Garments of all kinds made to order quickly in 
high-class manner, at moderate price, and to the entire 
satisfaction of our patrons. 

Sleeveless, Fleece-lined Stockinet Cardigan Jackets, $1.50 
Tea-Gowns, $25 to $60. Breakfast Jackets, $12 to $25. 
Ladies’ Misases’ Childrens’ Jerseys. 

The largest stock as well asthe most attractivein the 
city. Complete tines of colors and sizes. Imported, Ex 
clusive Novelties from Paris in Beaded effects. 

A range of pice from 85 cents to %45.00, 

JERSEY UNDERWEAR. 
Handsome Colors, Mod- 


Boy's Su1tTs. 
The Cloths are Elastic and adapt themselves readiiy 
to the figure, giving Ease. Comfort, Grace to the move 


ments. 
Boys’ Shirt Waists. Boys’ Kilt Suits. 
Boys’ Pant Suits. Bore nts. 
Stockinet, Cassimere and Cheviot Suits up to 12 years 





Perfect fitting, pleasurable. 
erate priced. 





Facts & Fashions 


Valuable Information for Merchants and Con- 
sumers, Including all Classes of 


OUT-OF-TOWN BUYERS. 


RIDLEY’S FASHION MAGAZINE, 


- For Spring Contains 
Illustrations, Descriptions and Prices 


oF 

Beautiful Baby Clothes. Outfits for Children. 
Garments for Misses. Costumes for Ladies. 
Suits for Boys and Men. The Newest Dress 
Fabrics. Millinery and Shoes. Stockings and 
Gloves. Fancy Articles and Notions. House- 
keeping Goods. China, Glass and Silver Ware. 
With Pages of Entertaining and Instructive 
Reading Matter. 


Subscription Price of Magazine 50c. a year. 
15c. a single number. 

The Spring Millinery Designer, 
PRICE 2} CENTS A COPY. 


is a correct Exponent of Styles in Head Coverings and 
proves a great aid to Milliners and Home Artists. 75 
cents will secure the Spring Number of the Millinery 
Designer and pay for a Year's Subscription for 


Ridleys’ Fashion Magazine. 
For samples of any desired Dress Goods, Estimates, 


Information, Millinery Designer and Fashion Magazine 
write to 


Ewd. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 


Be sure and mention the Lapies’ Home JourNAL in 








letter to E, Ridley & &ons. 





(1 iS HANDSOME 
COSTUME CON- 
SISTS OF WALK- 
ING SKIRT AND 
NEW POLONEE, 


The paper pattern 
of eac h in sizes from 
3A to 40, costs 30c. 

7% yards of Hen- 
rietta cloth, 46 inch- 
es wide ol tainable 
in a line of brilliant 
new spring shades 
at from 90c. to $1.15 

er yard, were used 
mr making the cos- 
tume, and the entire 
set of braid trimm- 
ing, No. 2010, con- 
sisting of front 
panel, 6 skirt orna- 
ments, waist orna- 
ment, cuffs and col- 
lar made up of the 
best quality raised 
Mohatr braid in all 
shades, costs $2.90; 

Enclose 2ct. stamp 
for samples of dress 
goods and trimming 
and send direct to 
to man'f'rs for the 
genuine goods, 

Remit by check, 
postal note or 
money order, 

All goods forward- 
ed free of charge. 
Mayer Man’f’¢g 





braid set,—en- 
tire six pieces for 





waist trimming, 

er te Ghoa : = February 

——_— —_—_—___ 0. ——_ 

FINE BUCKLES AT HALF COST. 
CS ? un San S* 


This cut represents one of thirty beautiful styles en- 
ved metal Buckles, with fine-cut steel points; also 
andsome Mother-of-Pearl, in ten shapes and colors 
with steel points, none of which were ever before sol 
under 50 cents to 75 cents, but are now 25 c. ech. 
They range in size from above cut to twice as large, 
and used extensively by milliners and dressmakers, 
R. & J. GILCHRIST, 9 and 11 Winter St., Boston. 


NEW INVENTION IN CORSET 
LACINC. 


The **W. 8S. A.’’ Cor 
set is the only corset that 
Adjusts Itself to the Form 
in all Positions. It can be 
laced tightly in two sec- 
onds and as quickly un- 
laced. Feels like an old 
corset as soon as put on. 
Steels and Laces do Not 
Break. Those who have 
worn them once will have 
no other. Mailed to any 
address, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of One Dollar. 
Address 


SELF ADJUSTING CORSET CO.. 
Rochester, N. Y.. or 120 Franklin St., N. ¥. 















SILKS 


7 
TRADE MARK NV 


Are the best BLACK GROS GRAIN DRESS SILKS. 

To introduce them, we will retail at factory price, ONE 

DOLLAR PER YARD, express prepaid; as good as are 

usually sold at#1.50. Send two cents e for sample. 
RAVEN SILK COMPANY, 

144 Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Convertible WIRE Basket. 


Can be changed into 150 wseful and 
ornamental shapes. ..—__, 
Sent by mail for 25cts, 
AGENTS make 
wonderful sales 
and big profits. Z 


Agents 
ted. 


Wan 
CASSGREEN MEF’G CO., 1433 Pearl Street, 
Cleveland, O.. or 72 W, Madicon St., Chicago 




















A and BO or 
ees Men or Ladies in each county. 
P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., Philadelphia., Pa 
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SpecraL:—Our readers will greatly oblige us 
and save considerable time and trouble, if they 
will write for samples of Velutina direct to 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa., or Le 
Boutillier Brothers, New York, 4s the goods 
are now located at both of those well-known 
houses. If you want the premium grade, be 
sure and ask for Velutina at $1.00 a yard, as 


to the folds, they are placed inside of them 
nearer to the centre front. It is a fashionable 
caprice just now to trim the sides of basques ir- 
regularly ; a velvet revers matches one covered 


FASHION CATALOGUE. 


For Spring and Summer, (88s. 


WILL BE READY FoR DELIVERY MARCH 20, 1888. 


with braiding, or one side has the folds de-| pe found in tis countrys It iilurates ood eee 
scribed above; one large revers is worn with a| thing for Women’s, Men's, Children's and Infante’ 


bretelle of ribbon ending in a bow at the waist. 


Wear, eens Goods, etc., €lc., at prices lower 
All basque fronts are trimmed, and any fancy 


than those of any other house in the United 








SPRING STYLES. 





(Concluded from opposite page.) 


metal ground, prepared by the incandescent 
process, then compressed by means of ely wo 
— and finally elongated by rolling into 
ong sheets or strips. The colors are yellow, 
red, green, white, gray and black, and the 
scarfs are really indestructible. 

The Empress of Japan, who is industriously 
introducing European fashions into her empire, 
uses the most dainty colored pocket handker- 
chiefs, made of plain yellow gauze or muslin 
embroidered with the national flower, chrys- 
anthemums, of every hue. 

Indeed, it is quite the style among royal la- 
dies, to choose a distinctive tint for their hand- 
kerchiefs; the Crown Princess of Portugal pre- 
fers pale pink embroidered with lilies of the 
valley. According to Parisian fashion rules, | 
the favorite flower of the owner should always 
decorate her handkerchief, and the most deli- 





| 
| 
| 


cate possible odor of the peculiar perfume of 
that blossom clings to all her belongings. 


There are many artistic possibilities embodied 
in this floral conceit, med if developed, would 
give work to thousands of industrious and cul- 
tivated ladies, who are now starving for want of 
remunerative employment. | 

All during the summer months, hands that 
would otherwise be idle, may be kept busy in 
creating charming mouchoir cases of plush, vel- 
vet, fuille, or satin, embroidered or hand 
painted in one corner, or in center of outside 
cover. 

If the favorite flower of a lady has no odor, 
there is no reason why that scentless blossom 
cannot be reproduced in silks or paints, togeth- 
er with the sweet smelling flower she loves for 
its fragrance. The case may contain a dozen 
fine handkerchiefs embroidered in vines and 
flowers, and it should be placed in a box with 
bottles of appropriate extracts and cakes of 
choice soap, hard, clean and scented with simi- 
lar odor. 

Now, if some celebrated manufacturers of 
fine, pure toilette soaps and exquisite perfumes, 
fur instance, Colgate & Co., who are noted for 
their high-class toilette articles, would carry 
out our suggestion, how much good would be 
accomplished between Easter and the Christ- 
mas holiday season, for surely such boxes with 
mouchoir cases, handkerchiefs, extracts and 
soaps, would supply a constant demand for’ 
appropriate presents for gentlemen to give to 
their lady friends on all, or special occasions, 
at any time in the year. With Cashmere Bou- 
quet, a cluster of bright hued blossoms may be 
delineated, while single flowers or sprays will 
indicate the fancy for the odor of a particular 
bloom. 

One of the new style stockings is in imitation 
of a boot, and has deep points, one on each side, 
taking up the whole tide of the foot at the base, 
and tapering off on the leg. These points are 
ofa different color from the rest of the stocking; 
for instance, black over old-gold, navy-blue 
over copper-color, and deep red over heliotrope. 

Shoes are cut low over the instep. Indoor 
shoes for the afternoon or evening are of kid, 
embroidered with beads; a very tiny bow of 
ribbon is placed in front. Such shoes are 
pare at the toe,and have moderately high 


1ee)s. 

The novelty in gloves is the Carmen glove of 
tan-colored unglazed kid, very long, rippling 
over the arm, without any buttons, and finishe 
with a deep cuff euabvoldaned with silk. 

The newest fans are made of feathers imita- | 
ting flowers; one of the most beautiful models | 
is a fan in the shape of a poppy, made of white 
feathers, with a diamond ond topaz heart. | 


| 
OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


John Wanamaker, the head of the largest. 
retail dry goods house in the world, has lately 
increased his business reputation by purchasing 
the immense wholesale establishment of Hood, 
Bonbright &Co., which transaction gives Mr. 
Wanamaker a leading position in the commer- 
cial world as controlling the largest dry goods 
business in the United States. 

The entire wholesale business of the 13th St. 
house will, later on, be transferred to Hood, 
Bonbright & Co., to give needed room for the 
constantly developing retail trade, with its gi- 
gantic mail order department, and the publica- 
tion office of Book News, together with rooms 
for the manufacturing of such articles as must 
be created in the establishment. 

While Mr. Wanamaker declines litical 
honors, he is ever ready to lead in public char- 
ities, and each season an evidence of his liberal- 
ity is presented in this City of Homes. Mr. 
Wanamaker’s latest philanthropic scheme was 
the erection of a beautiful and comfortable 
home for working girls—The Hotel Walton— 
which contains a swimming pool, gymnasium, 
reading rooms and parlors, with pianos and an 
organ, for the use and amusement of the guests. 

hiladelphia journalists have given evidence 
of the enterprise of this city in creating journals 
suited to the popular taste, for no two jour- 
nals in the world have a circulation equal to 
Tue Laptes’ Home Journar and The Farm Jour- 
nal, and our merchants are by no means behind 
the journalist's in their ambitions. Sharpless 
Brothers have this season perfected most exten- 
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there are other qualities. 





{For THe Lapres’ HomME JouRNAL.] 
HINTS ON HOME DRESSMAKING. 





BY EMMA M. HOOPER. 





Basque Accessories and Trimmings. 





Nowadays the collar forms an important item 
of a costume, the high English design remain- 
ing the favored shape for cotton, woolen, silk 
or velvet dresses. This is cut with and without 
a seam in the back, the former fitting in closer 
to the neck, and the width is graduated accord- 
ing to the length of the wearer's neck. From 
two inches to two and a half inches are the 
usual measurements, as a really fashionable 
collar does not allow any space between the 
chin and the front edge of the collar, while a 
comfortable width isan inch and three quarters 
when done for a neck of ordinar length. 

The higher the collar is cut the lower the neck 
of the basque should be rounded out, and the 
bottom edge of the collar cut to fit in it, 
The front edges of a collar are straight and the 
back edges are bias. The fronts may be turned 
in so as to be slightly separated at the top, just 
meet, or lap over a trifle and fasten with two or 
three hooks and eyelets worked with twist. 
No matter what shape the front edges may take 
ahook and worked eyelet are placed at the lower 


part above the top button to keep the collar in | 


position. 

The very high collars made on English tailor 
suits are lined with one thickness of buckram, 
while others of a more erdinary width are lined 
with a layer of wiggin. Do not use crinoline 
for this purpose, as it will lose its shape in time. 
Cut the collar out of the lining first, allowinga 
seam on the lower edge only, then baste it to 
the outer material, cutting the latter wide 
enough to turn over the top and front edges as 
a facing, catching the top facing down on the 
wiggin, but letthe otheralone foratime. Now 
cut the facing that will rub against the neck out 
of an old piece of silk of the same shade, unless 
it is a cotton dress, as any woolen band will fret 
the skin. This facing is cut bias and after turn- 
ing in the raw edge the top is blind hemmed 
along the top of the collar about a quarter of an 
inch below the edge. 

Baste the collar to the dress catching the ma- 
terial and wiggin onlyintheseam. Try on the 
basque and make the alterations on the lower 
edge of the collar. Crease the front edges into 
the shape desired and cut the wiggin off, leaving 
enough of the dress fabric to turn overon the 
innerside. After stitching the collar on, which 
likethe basting must be done with the basque 
toward the sewer holding itin across the fronts 
the least trifle, turn the seam up and hem the 
o facing down, holding it loosely, though not 

ull. 

Collars are now made of velvet, no matter 
what the dress material may be, asitisextremely 
flattering to any complexion, and, asa general 
rule, the velvetis of a contrasting coloror one 
shade darker than the costume fabric. Bands 
of soutache braiding, bead passementerie, or 
braiding done on the fabric drethe chief trim- 
mings used on high collars. Another pretty 
shape fastens on the side instead of in front, with 
one end pointed and lapped over like a strap. 
Sometimes the front for over an inch on each 
side of the collar is of the plastron material laid 
in three crosswise bias folds, with the velvet 
portion of the collar coming over it on either 
side. 

Occasionally, turned over collars are seen on 
yasques designed for stout persons or young la- 
dies having pretty throats. These are narrow 
in the back and deeper in front, in the Byron 
style, or are of the regular coat shape, ending in 
long or pointed revers, with a high collar above 
if preferred. A shawl collar is a rolling one 
below a straight high one ending in revers over 
the bust or square tabs nearly to the top of the 
darts without, however, the notches that dis- 


tinguish the coat design, which can be copied | 


fromaman’scoat. The rolling collars are lined 
and faced like the others, and the Byron collar 
fits much better if the neck seam is turned to 
the right side of the basque, giving a smoother 
roll. Ifthe collar is made of soft silk to match 
the plastron it is very dressy to make it of close 
overlapping folds, cut bias. 

Revers are a boon to hollow chested women, 
as.they fill up that undesirable space in an ar- 
tistic manner. These are made of the material 
covered with braiding, of velvet or moire, which- 
ever may form the trimming or match the con- 
trasting fabric. They may start from the collar 
near to the centre of the front, or quite a dis- 
tance back, tapering to a point at the end of the 
basque, the centre of the waist line, or come to- 
gether over the chest. The larger and sharper 
the point the more slender the effect. If very 
wide at the top and short they are styled Direc- 
toire, or they may be cut in wide vandykes on 
the outer edge. 

These ornamental accessories should first be 
cut out in paper and pinned on the wearer, as 
their effect can not be judged without so doing. | 
They are lined with wiggin or heavy crossbarred | 





is stylish provided it is becoming to the wearer, 
and appropriate for the material. Large, fancy 
buttons may trim one side to the bust, or, if an 
evening dress, a jabot of lace is ornamented with 
passementerie pendants on the opposite side. 
According to Madam La Mode’s latest decrees, 
nothing in the way of furniture, table decora- 
tion, fancy work or dress, must exactly match ; 
oddity and quaintness are aimed at, and a gene- 
ral irregular appearance that is really attractive 
for those detesting sameness. 

Some basques are lengthened on each side and 
cut into square tabs which are covered with 
false pockets, trimmed with a fancy button on 
each corner, or three simulated buttonholes 
along the top edge of silk cord. Small buttons 
are preferred for fastening basques, and many 
French dresses are hooked under a wide flap in 
place of buttoning. 

Girdle belts are fancied of velvet, bead fringe, 
passementerie or galloon. They are sewed in 
the first dart at the waist line on one side and 
hooked over on the other, being straight on the 
upper edge and pointed on the under side, with 
a lining of wiggin when of velvet. The fancy 
braids, etc., do not need any lining. They are 
especially pretty over a loose plastron and cut- 
away basque, coming then from the side seams 
under the basque, and over the full plastron, 
and in no case should one of these ornaments 
be worn without a vest or plastron to the waist 
line. Half belts are of the above materials or 
ribbon, and are always sewed into side seams, 
passing under or over the basque fronts and 
crossing in front with the two short ends tipped 
with bead pendants or they may pass through 
a fancy buckle. If of ribbon it ties in front, or 
rather toward one side, and the ends should be 
pointed and bead tipped. 

The above trimmings for the waist line are 
more especially designed for slender or long- 
waisted figures, and are intended for house 
dresses rather than street costumes, the latter 
seldom having loose plastrons. Fancy wrap- 
pers, tea gowns, etc., are highly improved by a 
girdle belt to hold the fullness of the front to 
the figure. From personal experience I advise 
trying all accessories on the wearer before cut- 
ting them out of the material, and pin them in 
a becoming position while in front of a mirror, 
as the best of paper patterns often need a change 


here and there, every form requiring a slight | 


difference in the shape of the revers, vest, etc. 
The girdle belts are about two inches wide at 
the ends, and three inches deep in the centre, 
where the lower edge forms a blunt point. 

While Iam not an advocate of women ne- 
glecting duties to beautify themselves, I do con- 
sider it right and proper to make ourselves look 
as well as we can, so when making a dress why 
not adopt a becoming style, and use any harm- 
less “ fixins”’ that may conceal our defects and 
show off our good points? Dress as well as you 
can, but never let the love of dress run you into 
debt, or make you unhappy if obliged to wear 
calico when craving silken gowns, Even 
calico gowns can be ifade attractive, and a clean 
one of this material certainly looks better than 
a soiled, ill made one of silk or wool. 

Dear woman, have your little vanities, but 
do not allow them to rule you. We are only 
human, and every true woman likes to appear 
well, for that matter does not every man? 
Above all, I beg of womankind never to grow 
careless in dress at home. I have seen women 
so untidy in the house who appeared well on 
the street, that I wondered if they had any re- 
spect left for their husbands, to appear before 
dake un waked. ant repeat, have some vanity 
in regard to yourselves if it will make one neat 
and attractive, and if we feel that we look well 
it improves our cheerfulness and makes us 
pleasant to dwell among. 


INFANTS 



















Sth Ave., 24th and 25th Streets, New York. 


NOVELTY SPOOL HOLDER, 


With Thread Cutter Attached, 


Fastens to dress button while knitting 
crocheting or sewing. Made of silvered 
spring wire. Fits any sized spool. Every 
lady needs it. Sample lic. 2 for 25, dozen 
J75 cts. Agents wanted. New England 
Novelty Co., 24 Portland St., Boston, Mass, 
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OUR SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE, 


of Dry and Fancy Goods will be issued about April Ist. 


A copy will be mailed-free upon application. 
A CORY ie WECHSLER & BRO., 


crinoline, and relined with silk, the dress ma-, 298 to 299 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y-. 


terial, or only faced. If these revers start from 


the shoulder seams there are more properly | 
termed bretelles, and may then also be made of 
scroll braiding, velvet or silk ribbon, or passe- 
menterie. Sometimes corresponding pieces 
decorate the back of the basque, ending at the 
waist line or bottom of the shoulders, according 
tothe front pieces. Tiny revers, graduated from 
two inches at the top to a sharp point, are also 
used on the postilion of the basque; one ap- 
pearing on each side of the pleats, or both are 
placed down the centre seam. 

Three bias folds down basque fronts often 





By return mail. Full Description 
Moody's New Tallor System of Dress 
Cuttine. MOODY & CO.. Cincinnati, 0. 


FREE 


Complete Trousseau: | 


| 
*% HIALL’sS 


1 Cloak, cashmere, both capes 
embroidered, $3.4 
1 Dress, embroidered ruffle. 1.45 
1 Skirt, tucks and embroidery, —.75 | 
2 Flannel skirts @ %, 6 
3 Flannel Bands @ 19 AT 
3 Shirts @ 15 A 
1 Flannel Barrow Coat, ms) 
3 Pairs Bootees @ 10 ww 
3 Bibs @ 5 WH 
1 Rubber Diaper, Wb 
1 Cap, 1,00 
1 Sacque, 38 
P Total for 21 pieces, $10.79 
r 
~“EHRICH BROS., 


States. No lady can afford to be without it. 
All goods guaranteed as represented, ex- 


any express office in the United 


send for Catalogue, inclosing siz cents postage 
once, as this issue is a subscription ro rn os 


WECHSLER & ABRAHAM, 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


NEARLY 30,000 DRESSMAKERS 
NOW PROCLAIM THIS WONDERFUL MACHINE 
To be the Only Improvement on the Tallor’s 
Square Ever Invented, 
Protected by the following 


Patents 187-188. 
j 1885-1896. 
», 


f/ 


changed or money refunded. 
Goods delivered free of churge (except bulky goods) at 
States, 








BEWARE OF 'ITLN 







AND 
PASTEBUARD IMI- 
TATIONS. 


genera 
. 








SHOW THIS TO YOUR DRESSMA 
In the age of rapid and artistic work this Machine isa 
NECESSITY. It lasts a lifetime, and drafts directly on 
the lining ALL ladies’ garments perfectly from ACTUAL 
} MEASURE in ONE-FIFTH the usual time. Within the 
reach ofall; it isa great boon to dressmakers and a 
promipess. It prevents fullness at bottom of front darts 
n princesses and polonaises, cuts the French bias, and 
| performs work ina few moments that otherwise requires 
10urs. Its success is unprecedented, and thousands 
| have thanked us for allowing them to test Machine FREE 
| OF CHARGE, You may test Machine at your own home 
| for 20 days FREE OF CHARGE. After 30 days’ trial, if not 
| worth 10 TIMES our asking price, then returnit. Send 
| now for VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR and LIB- 
| ERAL OFFER, FREE. ‘THE MCDOWELL GARMENT 
| DRAFTING MACHINE CO., 6 West I4th St., New 
| ork City, SOLE MANUFACTURERS. Mention this paper. 


. BUY YOUR 


DRY GOODS IN NEW YORK. 


SPRING CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 
Novelties in Silks, Dress Goods, and Wash Fabrics. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


BROADWAY and /I4th ST., N. Y. 








The Mme. Demorest Portfolio of Fashions 
AND WHAT TO WEAR, 

For Spring and Summer of'88, now ready. 90 pages 

800 illustrations of the latest styles. Patterns furnish 

of each style. 2&e. per copy, postpaid, 


The Mme, Demorest Monthly Fashion Journal 


Ts a 12-page Illustrated Paper, tell ng you just what to 
wear and when, and shows you just how to make Hats, 
Bonnets, Costumes, Fancy Work, etc., etc. Subscrip- 
| Son price, 5QOc. per year, postpaid. Sample copy 
| 7 Ds 


‘Demorest Fashion and Sewing Machine Co., 


E. 141TH S'T., NE YORK. 
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Madam—Ah, that is just lovely. I 
can now seé my dress as others see 
itand not be worn out standing while 
it is being dvaped. 

Tshall ney er be able to repay you for 
rb | me to get that HALL's 
BAZAR Form, 








Recommended by ull Fashion publish- 
ers. Sent on receipt of price. 
Complete Form $6.50. Skirt 
Form to which bust can be 
added 83.50. Bazar Skirt 

Form tn case, $3.00. 


Send for descriptive Circular, 


Mention LApI ES’ HoME JouRNAL. 
BAZAR FORM COMP’Y, 
$33 Broadway, New York. 
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BROOK’S 





LABEL LABEL 

FOR GLACE FINISH. FOR SOF? FINISH, 
MACHINE COTTON, 

50 CENTS PER DOZEN. 


ASK FOR ‘THE BEST THREAD FOR MACHINE OR 
HAND SEWING AND CROCHET WOKK. 


DRESS STAYS 


P = Made in Three Styles. 
Thread, Cloth and Satin Covered. Try them! 
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EQUIPOISE. 


DRESS REFOR 


i an a or In One, MADE TO ORD 
Th READY MADE UNION UNDERGARMENTS |A| 


Jei titting materiel, Stockinet and Jaeger Wool. Berrios cent on a ication, 
3 I Hd Cr REN’S ISTS a Specialty 
pat J agi 7 —S Me poe f Waiste PCorded 


ALPHA 
JERSEY FITTING (/|}} 
UNDERGARMENTS 


w 
Comfort 


ipoise, pation, 
Ider Brace and Corset Combined, Obstetric Band- 
e tie beasbien Supporters, Sanitary Napkins, etc. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 


No.6 Eaat (4th Street 
NEW YORK. —- 





sive arrangements to procure desirable lines of | take the place of revers, or may be used with 
fabrics, and various articles of dress from foreign|them. The folds are of the dress or trimming 
and domestic manufacturers, at first cost, which! material, and may cross each other in fichu | 
they propose to sell at such small profit, that} fashion at the bust, or one end be carried over | 
after April 15th, 1888, they will discontinue| to the left side of the waist, while the other one | 
sending goods free of cost for transportation. ‘endsatthebust. If revers are worn in addition 





400 Choice Recitations and Readings, 


b din handsome lithograph cover. mailed to anv address, postpald, for2'c, in stamps.This book contains the 
chotcest. gems for Reading, od we guarantee satisfaction or will refund the money. Address J. 8. OGIL.- 
VIE & CO., Pablishers, 57 Rose St., New York, 
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(For THe Lapies’ Home JOURNAL.) 
TALKS ABOUT FLOWERS. 





BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


To CORRESPONDENTS: —All_ inquiries about flowers 
and their culture will be cheerfully answered to the best 
of my ability in the columnsof Tue Lapixs’ Home 
JOURNAL, when they are of general interest. Those of 
@ personal character, and not of general interest, will be 
answered by mail,—provided a stamped envelope is sent 
for reply ; and not otherwise. If an immediate reply is 
desired, it can only be obtained by mail, as the matter 
for the paper is made up several weeks in advance of 
date, and any reply which comes through the paper will 
necessarily be delayed. In asking questions about plants 
which you have failed to grow successfully, tell what 
kind of culture you have given them, and this will often 
enable the editor to get at the difficulty,and give you the 
information you require. 

Bend all letters direct to the address given below, and 
not to the office of publication. 


SH10CTON, WIS. EBEN E. REXFORD. 





THE GLOXINIA. 


One of the finest summer blooming plants we 
have is the Gloxinia, and, if proper care is 
given it, it is quite easily grown, so much so 
that it is not out of reach of the amateur as 
many seem to think. 

It should be planted in a light, rich soil, pro- 
vided with good drainage. This is important. 
Ifa heavy, soggy soil is used, the plants will 
not grow strong, and the flowers, if any, will 
be few and inferior. 

A good soil for it is made up of turfy loam or 
leaf-mold, thoroughly rotted manure and sand 
in equal parts. Such a soil will be light, porous, 
and retain just about the right proportion of 
moisture to suit the roots of these pate. 

The tubers should be planted about half an 
inch under the soil. A four inch pot is large 
enough for a large tuber. Water well when 
planted, and set away in some warm place to 
root. Ina few days the young leaves will begin 
to show at the crown of the plant. Then bring 
toa light, but not very sunny window. 

This is a plant which does not care to have 
water sprinkled on its foliage. But it must be 
kept clean if you would have it healthy and 
look well, therefore it is a good plan to cover 
the plants with a thin cloth when sweeping, 
to keep off the dust. This will do away with 
the need of washing the leaves to keep them 
clean. The foliage is so soft that it is easily 
broken in handling, and it cannot be cleaned 
as firm-leayed plants can, therefore it is best to 
keep the plants from getting dusty, thus making 
washing unnecessary. 

The only insect that I have ever seen on this 
plant is the aphis, which sometimes gets on the 
under side of the leaves. Dusting it with Per- 
sian Insect Powder will drive the pest away, 
and not injure the plant any. 

In watering give enough to moisten the soil 
all through, but be careful not to give enough 
to keep the soil in a soggy, wet condition. A 
wet soil induces rot, sometimes, and when dis- 
ease sets in a tuber is worthless, and might as 
well be thrown away at once. 

The proper location for them is in a window 
where they will get plenty of light, but on no 
account keep them in strong sunlight. An east 
window suits them admirably. 

They will come into bloom by the middle of 
summer, if planted in Apri] and May. The 
foliage on a healthy plant will be as large as 
one’s hand, curving down over the pot and 
completely hiding it when the plant is well de- 
veloped. As it is so tender it is easily bruised 
in handling, therefore be careful in moving or 
covering the plants. 

There are so many varieties named in the 
lists of some of the leading dealers in this class 
of plants, that it is not worth while to give a 
selection here. The variety of colors is very 
extensive, ranging through scarlet, crimson, 
blue, pink and purple, to pure white. Some 
have a blotch of contrasting color on the lower 
side of the flower; others have a circle of color 
entirely surrounding them; others are beauti- 
fully spotted. In fact, the variety is almost 
endless. 

The flowers are tubular, in shape somethin 
like those of the Campanula or Blue Bell, an 
of about the same size. Some are borne erect, 
and some droop. A strong and healthy plant 
will bear from twenty to forty flowers during 
the season, each flower lasting for nearly a 
week. Often a plant will have half a dozen 
flowers on itata time. The effect of a window 
full of them in full bloom is very fine. 

The Gloxinia is easily raised from seed, but 
as the seed is very small, great care must be 
taken in sowing it, and the average amateur 
will do better to depend on bulbs which have 
had a year’s growth. 

After the blossoming period is over the plant 
will show signs of a desire to rest by ripening 
its foliage. When that begins to turn yellow, 
withold water gradually until the soil in the 
pot is quite dry. Then put the pots away in 
some warm place, without disturbing the tu- 
bers, and leave them there through the winter. 
In March or April bring out the pots, give 
warmth and water, and growth will soon begin 
again. After a little, remove as much as pos- 
sible of the old soil, substituting some that is 
fresh. 

Those who have never grown this flower will 
hardly fail of success with it if they follow these 
directions. I know they will be delighted with 
it. A bulb is good for two or three years of 
bloom. 


THE TUBEROUS BEGONIA. 


This class of Begonias is rapidly coming into 
favor for summer use, both in pots and for 
bedding purposes. 
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The flowers are very large, some single, some 
|double. The colors are very brilliant. They 


| are most profuse bloomers, anda plant is pretty | a 
| sure to be covered with flowers for a period of| clusters. I could have sold this plant for $5 
| three or four months, if properly cared for. On | last Winter, But I wouldn't part with it. It is 
\this account they are of great use as summer | too good a friend to me tosell. I have grown See i 
I |a good many kinds of Fuchsias, but I never| (Re ; le 

As to the care required, it is such as can be | had one before that was worth much after two| *=>=3z 
hey do best in a light and| years. This seems to be as healthy as when it 


bloomers, both in pots and for bedding. 
| very easily given. 
|sandy soil, made rich and mellow. In a dry 
| season they must be watered daily, but in or- 


| of this sort. 


They will flower more profusely, and the | ing variety with which Iam acquainted. Its Focluding a Gsrifcate good 1 
| flowers will last longer if planted in a place | flowers are not as fine in shape or color as some JAMES VIC 
of the Summer-bloomers but they are dainty, 
beautiful things, for all that, and no one will | SEEDS! SPECIAL 60 DAYS OFFER! 
make a mistake in selecting it as the best varie- | “| make a great specialty of growing the Chotc st Flower 
ty, all things considered, for the use of the am- | Seeds. and want to induce every reader to try them. For 
ateur. | thirty-two cents | will send, postpaid 14 ckets (worth 


where they can be shaded from the hot after- 
noon sun. 

The named sorts are as yet quite expensive, 
but if the seedling sets are used, enough to fill 
a good-sized bed can be bought for a small 
amount. 


FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. W. W.-Elwell writes: “I want to tell 
you what a great amount of pleasure I have re- 
ceived this Winter from a simple Morning 
Glory. It came up in a pot which was filled 
with earth from the bed where the old plants 
of Morning Glories had dropped seed. I did 
not suppose it would amount to anything in 
the house, but it seemed to want to try and 
show me what it could do, so I gave it a pot by 
itself and a sunny corner of the window, and 
all Winter long it has been ‘a thing of beauty.’ 
I pinched off the top of the vines as soon as 
they had grown to the top of the window, and 
that made them branch out all up and down 
them, and every branch would bear from three 
to five blossoms. Not a day from December to 
this date that I have not had flowers from it. 
I have seen a great many choice vines growing 
in the house, but never one that gave me more 
real pleasure. It has stood quite a sharp frost 
without injury.” 

And Miss Alice Foster writes as follows 
about another well-known annual as a house- 
plant: 

“IT have often been told that the Petunia 
made a good plant for the house in Winter, but 
have never tried one until this season. I find 
that I have lost a great deal by being without 
it. I took up an old plant from the garden in 
Fall, cutting the whole top off, and potted it in 
a nine inch pot. Ina short time it began to 
make a very vigorous growth, and it was not 
long before it began to bloom. I had a rack 
made for it from old wires of a thrown-away 
hoop skirt, which I had painted green so that 
they were hardly noticeable when the plant 
had grown over it. It is one of the small- 
flowered purple kind, with a white throat. All 
Winter long it has made the window bright 
with its pretty blossoms. Sometimes there 
were over thirty on it at atime, and people 
would stop in the street to look at and admire 
it, and more than once strangers came in to ask 
what that beautiful plant was, and beg fora 
slip of it. Ihave tried the double Petunia in 
the house time and again, without success. I 
shall confine myself to the single ones after 
this, Next year I shall plant aw one in 
the same pot with a purple one, and train 
them up together, as P think the effect of the 
white and es flowers seemingly growin 
from one plant will add to the beauty of each 
other.” 

I can fully endorse all that this correspond- 
ent says about the value of the Petunia as a 
Winter bloomer. It makes a fine basket 
plant, with its slender branches drooping over 
the pot, and clambering up about the chains or 
wires by which the pot is suspended. 

Mrs. Enoch Morgan writes: “I suppose 
there are |many finer varieties of Fuchsia than 
the old Speciosa, but I do not know of any that 
I would sooner have for Winter. It really 
blossoms all the time. My plant is at least six 
rm old. Itis in a water pail, and stands as 
1igh as the window, with seven branches 
which start near the ground, and each one of 
the branches has smaller ones on which the 
flowers are borne. It is tied toa stout stake, 
but not so snugly as to give ita stifflook. In 
fact, I only tie up the branches to keep them 
from breaking with their own weight. I fasten 
them loosely, with a stout string, and the plant 
has the appearance of not being fastened to 
anything, as the stake is completely hidden by 
the rank growth of the branches and leaves, 
and I think the effect is ever somuch finer than 
it would be if I trained the plant on a flat trel- 
lis, as most persons train their Fuchsias. 
Every year, in “ya peers I repot the plant, 
using nothing but leaf-mold and sand. When 
I repot it I cut back most of the top, and the 
neighbors always tell me I am going to spoil it, 
but I tell them to wait and see about that. In 
a short time new branches start in place of the 
old ones, and in less than two months’ time 
you would never think it had been trimmed at 
all. The leaves come out as much as three 
inches long, and almost that across them, a 
rich dark green, and the neW branches will be 
so fat that I am almost afraid to touch them 
for fear of breaking them. They grow up 
straight for a ways, then begin to droop over, 
and by: the time the blossoms come they hang 
down all over the plant. It begins to blossom 
in November, and all Winter long it will be as 
neafly covered with flowers as a plant very 
wellecan be. There will be as many as two 
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hnndred flowers on it at a time, and buds too 
numerous to mention—or count. The flowers 
re pink and bright red, very large and in long 








For 1888 is better than ever, and should be in the hands 


etnies ” of eve contemplati bu 

| was young. NTS « ng Duying 

I have often advised those who asked for a PLA $ eed BULBS, a EEDS, 

dinary seasons they will not require attention | good Winter-blooming Fuchsia to try this va- viet @ on near : 
t d | riety. Indeed, it is the only real Winter-bloom- ty, and where to get i 
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y ’ 2 4 ' a $125 at regular rates), including New Large German 
™ Dolly Varden ” says: ‘I want to advise Fancy Pansies, the finest ever offered, over 60 distinct 


rsons not to throw away their money this | sorts and an endless variety of tints and markings, all 
Bpring in buying the much advertised ‘ Ginna- | ™xed, (awarded the Special $10 Prize by the Mass. Hort'l 


| Soctety, judged by a scale of points). Large Double Asters, 


mon Vine.’ It is an old plant given a new | 16 colors mixed; New Godetias, like azaleas, bloom all 
n ; thich it i r hei : Phlox D. Grandifiora, 26 colors; New White 

name, and the way in which it is sold by being | Summer; Phlox a, iN 
p : A Mignonette; Pinks, 30 vars. mixed, Double Everlastin 
advertised as something but little known and | x." rw pty be - 8 


New Ficotiana, fragrant as tuberoses, Double Portulaca, 


very desirable is ‘humbuggy’ in the extreme. | Double Poropone Asters, 22 cols., & 

I supposed I was going to get something new | 

when I sent for it, and lo and behold, when it 

began to grow it was the same plant that my | cultivate flowers. 

mother had in her garden when | was a little | ‘ 
* ’ rs . | 4 . a . 

girl, under the name of ‘Sweet Vine.’ It seems | Address ALBERT WILLIAMS, Sharon, Pa 
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Concluded on opposite e. Aquilegia, 0 va.; New Imp. Sweet William; Chater’s 
f PP page.) Prize; Doub. Hollyhock. CL BURR, Springfield, Mass. 














~Manuac or EVERYTHING GARDEN 


is this season the grandest ever issued, con- 
taining three colored plates and superb il- 
lustrations of everything that is new, useful 
and rare in Seeds and Plants, with plain 
directions of ‘“How to grow them,” by PETER 
HENDERSON. This Manual, which is a book 
of 140 pages, we mail to any address va receipt 
of 25 cents (in stamps.) To all so remitting 
25 cents for the Manual we will, at the same 
time, send free by mail, in addition, their 
choice of any one of the following novelties, 
the price of either of which is 25 cents :—One 
packet of the new Green and Gold Water- 
melon, or one packet of new Succession 
Cabbage, or one packet of new Zebra Zinnia, 
or one packet of Butterfly Pansy, or one 
packet of new Mammoth Verbena, or one 

lant of the beautiful Moonflower, (see 
filustration), on the distinct understanding, 


fitthy 





however, that those ordering will state in 
what paper they saw this advertisement. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO." i:2%ia* 





GREATEST ANo BEST OFFER oF THE SEASON! 


3 Packets CHOICE VEGETABLE SEEDS for only 50 cts. 
READ iT e make the offer as an inducement for you to try 
our Seeds. We want to give new customers an idea of 
THROUGH | their superior quality. We want to introduce them 
into thousands of new homes this season, that you 
mama es may test them and judge for yourselves. The bor: 
lection contaius a. packet of each of tae following 
FOR FOR TRIAL new and choice vegetables—Radish, Scarlet 

ST entclemaemncell 


Button, the earliest; crisp and tender. Pepper, 
Golde prigh .» new, rich, golden yellow. 
Squash, Red China, new, fine grained, sweet and delicious. Cabbage, Early Express. a week 
earlier than any other. Celery. ite Pinme, a magnificent new self-blanching sort. Onion, Silver 
King, new, larzer then any other, sweet and tender. Carrot, St. Vallery, a large, beautiful variety, 
tine for table. ucumber, Evergreen, extra long, very handsome, tender and crisp. Lettuce, 
Silver Ball, silvery white color, rich, buttery and delicious. Watermelon, Hungarian Honey. 
richer and sweeter than any other. Muskmelon, Champion Market, one of the most handsome, 
rich, sweet favor. Tomato Turner Hybrid, enormous size and fine quality. The Gory: the earliest 
of all sweet corn. The 13 packets for 50 cents. 6 collections tor $2.00. Order now, and 
take advantage of the greatest offer of the kind ever made. M ue of Plants 


D'S fc: i CHARLES A. REESER, (innisfalien Greenhouses, ) SPRINGFIELD, 0, 


SCOTTSFLOWERS 


growing our strong an < SLROSES.S row en seeps Fy he treme 
Bictigdhies chelce,eri Arse ROBERT SCOTT & SON, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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SUPERIOR NORTHERN CROWN. '‘ 
CURRIE BROS., 106 Wisconsin Street and 312 Broadway, » 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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EL FEED NEVER FAIL 


TO PLEASE. 


we will mail Two Packets either VEGETABLE 
os FOR 10 CENTS or FLOWER SEEDS, together with a cop 


FOR containing all valuable 
ELY’S GARDEN MANUAL ssa Ss Pies 22 it 
hem, with 88 an vay Te Ve wae a8 
_— em, wit ee AL ree > C TS we will sen en Packets Vegetable or 


product open toall. For Fiewer Seeds, and our Manual, Free. 
(State varieties desired) s4@-S attention and prices for Market Gardeners, 


L, DE FOREST ELY & C0.*sca'Srower,” 1202.45 Worn Broad St: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








cero! AAP 


READ CAREFULLY OUR NEW METHOD 


} SEND YOUR ADDRESS ON A POSTAL CARD and allow us to mail you 36 packets 
of choice Flower Seeds, including Extra Large Pansy, Striped and Spotted Petunia, Giant Rose 
Aster, Double Diadem Pink, Verbena, Heliotrope, Chrysanthemum, Phlox, &c., from which you 
may select such as you desire at one-half the usual catalogue prices and return those 
not wanted. The Seeds we guarantee freshly imported from the celebrated gardens of Benary, 
Erfurt, Germany, and are first-class in every respect. The packets are elegantly colored from 
nature. We make this surprising offer in good faith, and will do exactly as we advertise. Re- 
member, the Seeds themselves will be sent you. Wedo notissue acatalogue. Remember, also, 
the Seeds are sent for selection, at half-price. You may act as agent and sell 
those not wanted or return them. A Premium is offered with the Seeds. i 

We want you to buy your Seeds at our low price. Thousands are applying daily, and our stock 
is limited. Write plainly, at once, your name, residence, county and state,on a postal card, You 


will not regret it. Address FLOWER CITY SEED CO., 
No, 60 Strate Sr., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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TALKS ABOUT FLOWERS. 





(Concluded from opposite page.) 


humbug in taking old plants that you wouldn't 
thank anyone for, and giving them a new 
name and praising them up till they strike your 
fancy so that you send on your money that | 
might better have been invested in something 
else, and—the result is ‘humbug,’ nothing 
more or less.” 

What this correspondent says is true. The 
“Cinnamon Vine” is an old plant, and no 
more of a novelty and no more desirable than 
the well-known Madeira Vine. I would advise 
correspondents to be careful about investing 
money in ‘ novelties,” unless they have so 
much of it that the price of these plants is noth- 
ing to them. 

8. F. Sherwin writes: ‘Tell the readers of 
the Journa. to start a few Gladiolus bulbs in 
the house early in the Spring, if they want 
some of these beautiful flowers along in June. 
I have made a practice of starting some each 
Spring, in small pots, and when warm weather 
came I would slip them out of the pots without 
disturbing the roots any. In this way I get 
them to Gioams long before any of my neigh- 
bors have them, and the season can be pro- 
longed for at least a month.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. M.:—This correspondent asks how to 
treat the “ Johnsonian Lily.” I presume she 
refers to Amaryllis Johnsonii. f have given 
an article on the culture of these plants, but 
for the benefit of this correspondent will briefly 
state what is required in order to grow them 
successfully. The Amaryllis requires rest after 
growing, and unless it can have it will not 
prove very satisfactory. The flowers are gen- 
erally produced about the time growth begins. 
The leaves make their appearance at the same 
time. Water and warmth should be given 
them then. After growth is completed, the 
pots should be put away in some warm place, 
and rest secured by witholding the supply of 
water. Watch should be kept, and if new 
leaves or flower stalks make their appearance 
it must be regarded as an indication that the 
plant is ready to go to work again. The more 
complete the rest that is given the better the 
plant will do. Alternating periods of rest and 
growth are all that is demanded. The soil 
should be rich and well-drained. Do not use 
too large pots. At this writing—Jan. 16th— 
several varieties in my greenhouse are showing 
buds. The pots containing the plants have 
been under the benches for about three months, 
during which time they have been given 
only enough water to keep the soil from get- 
ting dry. Keep them growing until the leaves 
begin to turn yellow. This must be regarded 
as a hint from the plant that it would like to 
rest. 

Mrs. M. J. Dack asks at what age Camellias 
begin to bloom. I cannot say how old they 
must be from cuttings, as I have never tried to 

row them in that way. I find it most satis- 
actory to purchase plants in bud from florists, 
This is not a good plant for house culture, as 
the dry air of living rooms frequently causes it 
to drop its buds. Try something elseif you 
have no greenhouse for them. 

A. D. F.:—* Whatis the Gesnera?” Itisa 
variety of Gloxinia. It is sometimes called the 
“Velvet Leaf,” from the peculiar appearance of 
the leaves. It shonld be given the same treat- 
ment as the Gloxinia, about which she will 
read in this number of the JouRNAL. 

Mrs. D. A. D.:—‘‘Can I grow Smilax in a 
hanging basket, in the sitting-room?”  Per- 
haps, and perhaps not. If you will give ita 
rich soil, made light with sand, keep it moist at 
the roots, but never overwater it, and sprinkle 
it all over daily, you may succeed with it. But 
unless you are willing to do this, you need not 
expect much satisfaction from it. Itis one of 
those plants which the red spider likes to live 
on, and the dry atmosphere of ordinary rooms 
is just what this pest delights in. By frequent 
and profuse sprinkling you may keep the spi- 
der away, but if allowed to take possession of 
the plant, he will soon ruin it. You will not 
be likely to notice him, because of his infinites- 
imal size, but when you see that the foliage 
of your plant is beginning to turn yellow, 
you may be pretty sure that he has begun 
his work. Turn up some of the leaves, and 
you will be likely to find what looks like 
tiny atoms of cayenne pepper on the under- 


at the time they are trying to do their best. It 
is g good plan to put the tubers in a shallow 
box in April, water well and keep in the dark 
till the shoots begin to show above the soil. 
Then remove to a light place. "Do not keep 
them where it is very warm, but be careful to 
put them where they will not get touched with 
frost at night, as the young stalks are extreme- 
ly tender, and are likely to be injured by a low 
temperature. It is necessary to keep them 
away from much strong heat, because they will 
be pretty sure to ~ so rapidly that they are 
weakened. The heat forces the growth unnat- 
urally. The important point is to give them a 
start, encouraging the formation of young 
roots, without having them grow so fast as to 
lose vitality. If kept in too warm a place, they 
will not be strong enough to stand the change 
from the house to out of doors well, when you 
plant them in the garden. It is a good plan, 
also, to cut the old bunches apart when you 
plant them, as each tuber with an “ eye’’—that 
18, a growing point—will make a strong plant, 
and the division can be made better before 
planting than after growth has begun. If this 
plant is given a rich soil, made deep and mel- 
low, and the ground is kept quite wet all 
a the season, it may be grown very suc- 
cessfully at the North, provided, as I have said, 
it is given a start before the coming of weather 
that would warrant putting it out of doors. 
There are so many fine varieties that it is im- 
possible to name the best. You can select by 
color, or leave the selection to the fiorist from 
whom youorder. All are good, and the rangeof 
colors is so great that any taste can be satisfied. 
If you care to attempt their cultivation from 
seed, you can raise them in that way quite 
easily, though it will be necessary to start the 
plants early if you would have Saosneme from 
them the first year. Single Dahlias, which 
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tury and have won a reputation of which they have reason to be proud. Have 24 large Greenhouses heated 


with hot water and steam, and are using 700 acres of land. If you want the best at honest prices, order 


cilcommissions, Address THE STORRS & HARRISON CO, uixe"co., onto. 





HARRISON CO. is to keep abreast of the times and 


supply their customers all that is new and desirable in their line; and it is conceded by all 
that no house in America carries a more varied and commen stock. If you want Choice 


GETABLE SEED sure to give satisfaction, 


Grand Rosesand Beautiful Plants, the bestof Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, 
Cherry,Quince, Grapes, Small Fruits, Ornamental 


rees or Shrubs, for 


arden, park or street, do not fail to send for their Valuable CAT A- 
LOGUE, containing about 140 pages and hundreds of illustrations. They are conducting 
businesss onamagnificentscale, growingaquarter of a million of Rosesand millions 
of Fruit Trees and Plants annually. Have been in business over a third of a cen- 





Roozen’s Special 


6 Double Dablias, assorted colors., 6 

6 Single Dahlias, assorted colors. 

12 Gladioli Brenchleyensis, daz- 

zling scarlet. 6 

6 Gladioli Ne Pius Ultra, deep 
red, flaked white. 

12 Gladioli Ramosus, in 3 named /12 

varieties. 

18 Gladioli Gandavensis, assorted. 

18 Gladioli Ramosus, assorted) 6 
colors. 





were considered as not worth growing a few 
years ago, are now very popular, and I prefer 
them, in some respects, to the double ones. 
They are very showy and graceful, and come 
in all the colors peculiar to the double ones. 
For planting along a fence, or wherevera screen 
of tall-growing — is wanted, they are 
among our best plants. They are also fine for 
using in large beds, or in groups on the lawn. 

Mrs. W. A. Schurz asks if what is called 
Five-Fingered Ivy in some localities is Virginia 
Creeper, or American pages. Yes. It is 
an easy matter to distinguish between the poi- 
sonous Ivy and the American Ivy or Ampe- 
lopsis, because the latter always has five-parted 
leaves. 
need be made in getting plants from the fields 
or woods. 

B. B. A.:—The Othonna, about which you 
ask, is one of the best plants we have for a 
hanging basket, because it will stand more neg- 
lect, and flourish under it, than almost any 
other plant used in baskets, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the Tradescantia. Itis not only a 
pretty plant as to = which is fleshy and 
round in shape, from which the plant gets the 
name, in some localities, of “ Pickle Plant,” 
but it will be covered during the entire season 
with very bright little yellow flowers, quite 
like a miniature Dandelion, only not double, 
like the flowers of the latter plant. It is easily 
propagated by cuttings. A branch broken off 
and thrown down where it can come in con- 
tact with earth will be pretty sure to take root. 

Mrs. Ward :—If you want to raise the Moon 
Flower from seed, it will be necessary to start 
it into growth in the house in Spring. Unless 
this is done you will not be likel to get flow- 
ers from, it the first season. es, it is a very 
pretty plant, and well worth growing, but 
really no prettier than any of the old Morning 


blue and pink varieties of that charming flow- 
er. Its peculiarity of blooming at night, how- 
ever, makes it more desirable for some loca- 
tions. 

Ada Densmore :—Phloz sublata is a very 
pretty hardy plant. It grows in a thick mass 
close to the ground, and has flowers of a bright 
ink, shaped like those of the annual Phlox. 
tt is fine for edging large beds. 

Several correspondents ask what florist to 
patronize. I cannot advise any particular one 
in these columns. Most of them are reliable. 
Consult the advertising columns, and you will 
find the addresses of several leading dealers in 
plants, any one of which it will be safe to 
patronize. 
customers, if they should feel inclined to do so, 
for the reason that they would soon lose cus- 
tom by so doing, and the only way to build up 
their trade and keep it is to send out nothing 
but good stock. 

Mrs. R. I. L.:—I think the “ Maple with 
showy leaves’? you ask about must be Abutilon 
Thompsonii. That variety of Abutilon has 
large foliage marked with bright yellow on a 
green ground, much like mosaic work. Itis a 
strong grower, and becomes quite a shrub or 
tree in one season. If you have a half-training 
plant in mind, you probably mean Abutilon 
Vexillarium, which is a slender grower, with 
leaves marked with yellow, much like those of 
A. Thompsonii. It is a fine plant for use in 
vases out of doors in Summer, as its variega- 
tion stands the sun well. 

Mrs. O. wants to know what to use in a bed 





side. Then you will know that the spider is 
at the bottom of the trouble, unless the plant 
has been growing for a long time and is pre- 
paring to take a rest. In this case the leaves 
will ripen and fall off, and you must put 
the pot containing the plant away for some 
months, giving only water enough to keep the 
soil from becoming just dry. After a time re- 


on the lawn in order to produce a tropical ef- 
ect. Plant some of the tall growing Cannas in 
lthe centre, or a Musa ensete—Banana—with 
those of lower habit aboutthem. About the 
|edge use Crimson Velvet or Veschafeltii Coteus- 
es mixed with Golden Bedder or Yellow Bird. 
In this way you get a rich combination of lux- 
uriant foliage with brilliant colors, and the 
| effect will be quite “tropical.” You must give 


se in fresh earth, give more water, and it will | the jlants a rich soil, and keep them quite wet 


egin to make new growth. 


|at the roots, if you would have them do their 


“Polly” asks if Hollyhocks will bloom the best. 


tirst season from seed. No. 


If you want flow- | 








ers from these fine plants the coming season | SEEDS. °® Packets Flower Seeds, 10c. Cata- 


you will have to buy young plants from the | 


florists. I would advise you to get a packet of | 
seed also, and raise some plants for next year. | 
Mary D. Browne: Dahlias should bestarted | 
into growth in the house, as early in the season | 
as possible, at the North, if you would have | 
fine flowers. If planted out in the open ground 
it takes them so long to get a good start that 
they will not come into flower before the latter 
part of the season, and frost will nip them just 


logue and pkt. free. J. J. BELL, Windsor, N.Y. 


FLOR BED 200, 


12 Papers in all, each containing mixed varieties 
of the sort named Verbena, Pansy, Aster, Phiox, 
Candytuft, Ba’ Petunia, Alyssum, orn 
steer, mtgnonste, | inks, Chrysanthemum. Sen 
2-cent stamp for illustrated salogue. Frese 
SPRLINGF SEED OO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





If this fact is kept in mind no mistake | 


Glories, and not nearly as fine as some of the | 


Florists cannot afford to swindle | 











THE AUTIFUL: 
BEN’ FR 
CINNAMON VINE 


) GROWN & FOR SALE BY 


FRANK Fl 





And a very pretty climbing plant itis. Perfectly har- 





again sorapidiy in thespring as to completely coverany 
| tre jis or arbor very eariy in the season. It is as easily 
cuitivated as the Madeira Vine, and is produced from 
| tubers which will make from ten to twelve feet of vine, 
|} and withits beautiful heart-shaped eaves, bright green 
peculiar foliage, and clusters of de icate white flowers, 
sending forth a delicious cinnamon odor, render it by 


| far one of the most desirabie climbers in cultivation. | 


| A tuber planted near a door or window, and the vine 
| trained over and about it makes an ornament worthy 
| the admiration of all. The tubers will stand our most 
severe winters without any protection, and when well 
rown will measure two feet in iength, J. P. RUNG, 
‘yrone, Pa., says: :*The vine has grown abouteighteen 
feet and wus very fuil of bloom, with a delicious odour, 
scenting the air for a iong distance. The foliage is 
very much aimired, and is witha! a desideratum inthe 
way of vines.” When first introduced here from 
Japan, the tubers sold for #10 each. | will send twe 
| tubers nicely packed in ose, by mail postpaid, for 
| 5O0c., & tor B1 or 12 for*®2. (Noorder received for | 
| lessthan SOc.) Remit ANK FI note, siiver or stamps. 


| Mention this paper FRA K FINCH, curve, N. Y. | 
> 


Address 
| [7° AGENTS WANTED. For 5c. extral will 
send a large colored lithograph of the Cinnamon Vine, 
| with terms to agents. Any lady or gent can easi y 
|make trom *3 to $6 per day selling this Beautiful 
| Fragrant Vine 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S | 
LEADING SPECIALTIES. 


ROSE 








ALL VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES 
’ FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL, 
CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 


NEW AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS. 
| HARDY pL ants: New Moon Flower,Clematis, Spring 


Bulbs, JAPAN LiL 5S New Chrysanthemums, and our 
Wonderful ORNAMENTAL VECETABLES. 
verything sen mall or ex all pornts. 
we ter Chol EW THINGS <0 STERLING 
NOVELT $i all departments. Our NE Cc 1D F | 
10. pp., elegantly Illustrated, describes over 1500 § E | 
and CHOICEST Varieties of ROSES, EDS, 

PLANTS and LBS, and tells how to grow them 
Free. you wish to plant anything, send for it, | 
20 Youre Corapiiehed. Over 6b herr ee 

ROSE GROWERS WEBT GROVE. Unester’ Oo.. Pa. | 


FLOWER SEED Spas 


TESTED SEEDS of all Varieties, 12 Plants by mall, &Oec. 
2 Verbenas, 3 Pansies, 1 Rose, 1 Feverfew, 1 Double 
White Violet, 1 
sin Catalogue 



















Heliotrope, 1 Chrysanthemum, 1 Fuch- 
free, Riverside Garden«, Binghamton, N.Y. 


GIVEN AWAY! A package | 
SEEDS Mixed Flower Seeds, (500 kinds), | 
with PARK’S FLORAL GUIDE, all | 
or 2 Stamps. Nery flower lover delighted. Tell all | 


your friends. G. W. PARK, Fannettsburg, Pa. | 
| 





a Send at once. This notice will not appear again. 5) 





MOON FLOWE Ng ag agg I 


hardy shrub, New Maples, Poplars, LAlacs. 
Catalogue free. E. Y. TEAS, Dunreith, Ind. 


RUITS How to grow strawberries, raspberries, | 

blackberries, grapes, peaches, plums, pears, 

apples. New Edition for 10. or 10 names of fruit 
growers. M. W. PUTNEY, Brentweod, N.Y 


LADIES SEED CONCERN, *". \°"—" 


112 “kets Flower Seeds, all choice, only 10 cents. bs 
| 12 Packets, extra choice, 20 cents. See list in March No. 


Fl owe rs | Rina ay? *., o iy { 0 Cc . 


Pansies, Asters, Phiox, Petunias, Pinks. ed colors 
in each. C. L. BURR, Springfield, Mass. 

















PAMPHLET ON CULTIVATION FREE. 

The bulbs are packed in Holland, and we receive,shipments of the collection throughout the season. 

Purchaser pays express charges from N. Y. City for the U. 8., and from Toronto for Canada. 
Sole Agent, J. TER KUILE, 31 Broadway, New York. P. 0. Box 24%. 

CP Spring Bulb Catalogue, also Rose Catalogue. free to applicants. Mention ‘Ladies’ Home Journal.” 





| 306 MAIN ST., 


dy, the stem dying down every autumn, but growing | 








200 BULBS, &c., 
for $3.75. 


Spring Collection, 


Direct from the Famous Bulb Farms of Ant. Roozen & Son, 
Overveen (Near Haarlem) Holland. 


Gladioli Floribundus, white, 8 Troprolum tuberosum, hardy 
crimson-rose, and violet creeper. 
flaked. {10 Iris Germanieca, assorted colors. 

Gladioll Don Juan, orange, fire-| 3 Richardia (Calla) alba maculata, 
red, spotted yellow. spotted leaves. 

Freneh Ranunculis, assorted. 6 Lilium Tigrinum (spotted Tiger 

Hyacinthus Candieans, white. Lily). 

Canna Floribunda, orange-red|12 Amaryllis Candida Major, pale 

owers. pinkish white. 

Monbretia Potsii, fine golden| 3 Amaryliis Formosissima, scarlet 
orange and scarlet. with golden dots. 

2 Single Caen Anemones,assorted. 


Address the 


GEM COLLECTION, 18 pkts. 
Flowers first Quality Seeds ron 25C 
Asters, Balsams, Mignonette, Petunia, Phlox, Pinks,Zin- 
nia, Alyssum, Portulacca, Calendula, \erbena, Pansies 
and Larkspur. Eureka Collection consists of Gem 
| Collection and 4 Carnation Pinks, 4 Chrysanthemums, 
|2 Fuchsias, 4 Geraniums, 3 Tea Ro-es, 1 Heliotrope for 
| $1.00. Special Offer. 12 assorted Geraniums, 50c; 
| 2assorted Chrysanthemums, 50c; 12 assorted everbloom- 
ing Roses, 0c; 12 assorted Verbenas, 35c; 12 assorted 
Pansies, 25c. All the above free by mail, at prices quoted. 
Send for catalogue. 
- J. HERRICK 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Send 6c. for 20 Samples and rules for 
[Buy no more ready made clothing when 
you can send for samples of Woolen Cloths 
and make a selection for Pants, Vests, 
Suites or Overcoats at popular prices. 














Sent by Mail or Express Prepaid. 


Sults, $13.25 to $30.00. 
Every garment cut and made, to the in- 
dividual measures and directions given us, 
and a fit guaranteed. 


BAY a pair of our #3, Custom-made Pants, 


STATE PANTS CO.Custom Clothiers, 


sou 


tmx, MADAME FOY's 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET 


1. Skirt Supporter. 
2. Health. 

3. Comfort. 

4. Perfect Fit. 

6. Modern Shape. 
BY MAIL $1.30. 
Foy, Harmon & 
Chadwick, 
NEW HAVEN, CT. 
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LATEST FORM 


FREE You will receive hundreds of Samples, 
Catalogues, Papers, Magazines, etc.,by 
sending 10c silver to have your name and address 
inserted in the Old Reliable Agents’ Directory 
which goes to firms all over the U.S. A copy of 
Directory sent to each name. Mention this vane. 
A. BR. GOODSPEED, Pub., Dwight, Til. 








Box of Waste Embroidery Silk. 


Given for only 2 subscribers at 50 cents per 
year each. 





This box contains a lot of odds and ends of 
silks which are left from the winding machines 
at the factories. It is worth just as much as 
any silk bought, and there is as muc h of it as 
you could probably buy for $1.00. The colors 
are all good and well assorted. We will send 
this box of silk for only 2 yearly subscribers. 

For sale at only 25 cents per box. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., 
435 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
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(For Tae Lavies’ Home JouRNAL.) 
SOME HINTS ON MONEY-MAKING 





BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH, 





NO. XV. 





As a general thing, there is more money to be 
made by those who dare to undertake it on a 
somewhat grand scale, or in a grand way, taking 
some risk for the chance of large gains, than by 
timid people who must feel their way at every 
step, and the a certain goal in the distance to 
which they can slowly and cautiously work 
their way. “If I could only feel sure of suc- 
ceeding,” says one of this class, “I should not 
hesitate to try it.” Neither would any other 
impecunious sister, and the result would be a 
greater supply than demand. 

While rash investments of small means and 
valuable time are foolhardy in the extreme, an 
over caution is almost equally disastrous; and 
many a golden agg is lost for want of 
courage and enterprise. Many a woman’ who 
works hard for eight or ten hours a day, and 
congratulates herself on the fact that she has a 
modest sum in the bank that will pay her ad- 
mission fee into a “ Home for the Aged,” should 
she live long enough to need it, or give her a 
decent burial should she die, might provide 
herself with 4 much more attractive retreat 
than the former and enjoy it at once. 

A single room in a boarding-house up two or 
three flights of stairs, or a room of any kind in 
some one else's house, is not exhilarating to 
come home to; and it is a wise thing and often 
a paying speculation, to make one's quarters as 
attractive as possible,—even turning a portion 
of them into work-rooms if necessary. Witha 
suite of room; at command, it is possible to do 
many things in the way of money-making, and 
even various things at the same time, that could 
not otherwise be thought of. Tasteful, well- 
appointed rooms, that have an air of elegant 
leisure—even though the leisure be totally lack- 
ing—carry weight of themselves; and a woman 
who has her way to make in the world, and 
who is possessed of the education and ability to 
make it in an agreeable manner, should secure 
an abiding place that will enable her to carry 
out her plans both comfortably and satisfacto- 


rily. 

These rs hitherto have been more for the 
benefit of those who live in the country or in 
country towns, to whom many avenues are 
open which would not be practicable for their 
city sisters; and in this closing one, it is pro- 
| to give some suggestions for the especial 

enefit of the latter class. 

The nee of living expenses is one that 
naturally arises in this connection; and the 
Seeare yay oe! in a large city is popu- 
larly supposed to double or treble the outlay for 
similar results in a smaller place. Por those 
who do not care to take any means for increas- 
ing their income, this may be quite true—also 
for those whose occupation lies amid rural and 
semi-rural surroundings. But some devices for 
money-making require a thickly-populated field 
of action, and one where certain advantages 
may be had which are not obtainable in a coun- 
try town. 

It is an undisputed fact that in New York, for 
instance, house rents are enormously high: the 
occupancy of even a fairly good house in a fairly 
good locality for one year being rated at a sum 
that would buy outright many acharming little 
home within easy access of the great city. Also 
that gas bills, servants’ wages, etc., are almost 
beyond calculation. But people are not obliged 
to live in houses; there are such things as 
“apartments,” consisting of from two or three 
to eight or ten rooms, some of which are large, 
and all have high ceilings and good windows. 
Also, a private bath-room. It is a moderate- 
sized house, in fact, on one floor; and for a 
small family, or a single woman with her maid, 
it is quite a little paradise of convenience and 
com fort,—being far less expensive than a house, 
and far more respectable and independent than 
boarding. 

It is true that many of these “ flats,” in fash- 
ionable situations, are enormously high in 

rice; but it is also true that desirable ones are 

ad at reasonable rates, and that special 
opportunities frequently appear for those who 
are prompt to take advantage of such openings. 
For instance, Miss Celia Smith, aged—well, in 
the prime of life to those who have reached her 
age, and quite passe to those who have not, but 
full of energy and action, has been consigned by 
the force of circumstances to a very = red and 
meagre existence inacity boarding-house. The 


establishment is  ¢ the best, but Miss 
Smith's room is not; and she dresses fairly well, 


because she is alady and must keep up appear- 
ances,—especially for the sake of some relatives 
who, with the exception of an occasional gift of 
moderate value, do not feel it at all incumbent 
upon them to concern themselves about her 
visible means of support. These same relatives 
have a large, comfortable house, with plenty of 
unused room; but they do not see their way 
clear to offering ‘‘ Cousin Celia’’ a home in it,— 
and if they did, their impecunious cousin would 
probably have too much good sense to accept. 

Miss Smith scribbles a little—makes, perhaps, 
three or four hundred a year by her pen; and 
her very moderate petieony yields as much 
more. She prefers living in the city because, as 
she says, she gets far more there for her money 
than she could in the country. Unless one is 
willing to become an oyster and stay in one’s 
shell. But Miss Smith, like a sensible woman, 
is a constant frequenter of what she calls “ free 
shows.” These are not in the least likea 
double-headed woman, or a no-headed man,— 
there is nothing of a circus character about 
them. They are in fact, collections of pictures, 
non-paying days at the Metropolitan Museum, 
studies of rare bric-a-brac in well-known Art 
establishments, the animals at the Central Park, 
the windows like open rooms that line upper 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue,—things that help 
to educate without the aid of books. 

Almost endless aids to knowledge and culti- 
vation are afforded by a large city, free of charge, 
and in this way it isan economical residence for 
people of limited incomes. It suggests, howev- 
er, SO ma Ps possibilities of beauty and luxury 
in daily life, that it is not easy to rest satisfied 
with bare necessaries; and Miss Smith’s active 
brain, which has already involved her in two or 





three unsuccessful speculations, to the great dis- 
gust of her relatives, is hard at work upon this 
very question. 

Then, too, there is always Abijah. 

me is what some people call “ dark-com- 
complected,”—being, in fact, a light-colored 
member of the African persuasion; but he is 
tall and slender, wears glasses, and has a pro- 
fessional air that man fully entitle him to 
write M. D. after his name. He is steady and 
trustworthy, and quite invaluable in many 
ways; but in the eyes of his present mistress, 
the proprietor of the boarding-house, these 
charms are counteracted by his deafness. It is 
deafness pure and simple, which no amount of 
screaming penetrates; and all intercourse with 
Abijah has to be carried on in dumb show, or 
through the medium of paperand pencil. Miss 
Smith feels that much of her valuable time is 
consumed in this correspondence with the man- 
of-all-work,—for this is literally Abijah’s posi- 
tion, as there seems to be nothing which he can- 
not do; and as Mrs. T. threatens to dismiss him 
summarily, ourheroine’s pet scheme, at present, 
is to set up an apartment with Abijah as maid. 

“Celia’s latest,’ the cousins al it, and it 
seems to them rather more idiotic than might 
be expected,—their opinion of Miss Smith as a 
financier not being an exalted one; but as they 
never approve ofanything until itis a full-blown 
success, their relative does not allow herself to 
be discouraged. The combination of a flat and 
Abijah are very alluring; but these desirable 
possessions once in hand, what next? The 
serving-man entertains a chivalrous sort of 
friendship for Miss Smith, who has shown him 
many kindnesses, and his expectations in regard 
to wages are very moderate; but the most eco- 
nomical establishment is mure costly than 
boarding, and how could she meet the extra 
expense? 

fixs Smith takes a walk in the hope of being 
inspired by what she sees abroad; and finding 
herself in need of a pair of gloves, while they are 
being put up, she is suddenly confronted by an 
idea. Where do all the clerks of this vast es- 
tablishment, men and women, young and mid- 
dle-aged, get their lunches? In various ways, 
no doubt,—those who have homes probably 
bringing them with them; but there are many 
whose only home is a boarding, or lodging 
house, and who would be truly glad to have 
some good, home-made food in the middle of 
the day. Why should not she and Abijah un- 
dertake to feedthem? Delicious sandwiches of 
corned beef, ham, and tongue, between biscuits 
of most attractive appearance and taste, with 
“turn-overs”’ of various kinds, doughnuts, seed- 
cakes, and gingerbread, could scarcely be re- | 
sisted. 

The saleswoman quite agreed with her cus- 
tomer that such provisions sent to the store at 
lunch time would be very desirable, as the em- 
pen had to depend largely, she said on “ poor 
vaker’s stuff” from the places near by; and for 
herself she would be delighted to get some good 
home-made eatables once more. But there was 
red tape in this as in so many other matters, and 
the lady would have to see Mr. F , the 
superintendent, 

his Grand Mogul was finally traced to the 
third floor, and he looked every inch the im- 
portant personage that he fully believed himself 
tobe. Stoutand florid, with grey, bristling hair, 
he was not a reassuring vision; and he seemed 
to consider it his first duty to peer disapprov- 
ingly at the visitor from beneath his shaggy 
eyebrows. With much inward pyeeaiion yut 
outward composure, Celia speaks her piece, 
which is admirably to the point without a su- 
perfluous word; yet she feels very much as 
though she were addressing a cast-iron image. 
Mr. F makes no sign; but when she has 
fully announced her plan, enlarging upon the 
“highly-respectable colored man” who will 
present the viands he gives her to understand 
that owing to numberless obstacles, it will not 
be advisable to try the scheme in their estab- 
lishment. 

Miss Smith leaves the presence with her head 
somewhat in the air and a dogged resolution to 
carry out her idea in the face of all opposition. 
She will get up her home-made lunches, and 
somebody shall eat them! 

Perseverance, one of the most important fac- 
tors in successful undertakings, is a fully de- 
veloped characteristic. 

Our enterprising friend next converses with a 
very gentleman-like clerk in an emporium for 
fine books and engravings; and he is quite es- 
tatic on behalf of himself and his companions 
over the prospect of dainty, home-made, lunch- 
es brought into the establishment,—-in which, 
unfortunately, there are not more than four or 
five salesmen all told. But it is a beginning; 
and flushed with this encouragement, Miss 
Smith attacks and vanishes a solitary man on 
the other side of the street, to whom she is rec- 
ommended from the book store. This person- 
age sits by a blazing wood-fire in an esthetic 
fire-place, and looks comfortable and prosper- 
ous; he is sumptuously lodged at the H 
Hotel, within a stone’s throw of his place of 
business; yet, it seems, that he has yearnings, 
not after the unfathomable, but for home-made 
viands which he has not even seen since he was 
a boy. 

To be sure, he is only one; but he looks in- 
fluential, and he promises to speak to others, 
Meanwhile, he advises the lady to send her col- 
ored man with his basket from one place of 
business to another; and if the things are as 
good as he politely has no doubt they will be, 
there can be no difficulty in disposing of them. 

Miss Celia returns home in an ecstatic frame 
of mind, and binds over Abijah to her service 
at once and forever. A testimonial, in the 
shape of a promiscuous entertainment, his 
been tendered this worthy brother in the class- 
room where he is much given to exhorting; 
and as he was affectionately requested to pro- 
vide the cake, his mistress promised him a 
famous one with icing. 

The apartment presents itself, as is usually 
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nice place, too, with plenty of conveniences; 
and as the sable attendant has his own lodging 
not far off, he can easily make an early appear- 
ance in the morning and stay as late as he is 
needed at night. 

The cousins, having exhausted their native 
language over the preposterousness of the situa- 
tion, come forward at the last with some sub- 
stantial aid; and between this and the over- 
flowing condition of the room at the boarding- 
house, to say nothing of acertain sum abstract- 
ed from the Savings’ Bank, the apartment is 
very prettily and tastefully furnished. ‘ Now,” 
says the mistress of this charming domain, “I 
have some heart to go to work;” and she goes 
accordingly. 

Abijah is vastly interested,—although his 
opinion is that lunches of iced cake, such as he 
and his fellow sinners consumed the week be- 
fore would be the most popular kind. But 
having tried the cantulenen turnovers, and 
gingerbread, he does not disapprove of them ; 
and he starts on his rounds with the most buoy- 
ant expectations of speedy wealth. 

A nice, large basket, rather flat and broad, 
had been bought new for the occasion; and 
the tempting biscuits, just brown enough, with 
thin slices of the most delicate corned beef 
placed between them—scalloped cakes of soft, 
rich gingerbread, just large enough for one 
person—and the shortest and fullest of apple- 
turnovers—formed the first venture. There 
was an abundant provision of pretty Japanese 
napkins, and a snowy damask towel laid over 
the whole. The prices, which were as moder- 
ate as they could be to make the labor pay 
were plainly seen inside,—also the legend, 
* The man 1s deaf,” as this would save trouble 
and complications. 

It was the first step in a new venture, and 
the originator was rather proud of it. But 
when, after an absence of three hours or more, 
Abijah presented himself with his store undi- 
minished, this pride had a fall. Miss Smith 
was quite prepared to hear that the basket had 
been emptied, and an unsatisfied public left 
wildly clamoring for more; but she was not 
yrepared for the narrative that greeted her. 

{ad her position been that of an unconcerned 
listener, the experience of her prime minister 
would have seemed both varied and interesting, 
and shot with amusing gleams; but as it was, 
she could think only of her bitter disappoint- 
ment. 

omar the public had not taken at all 
kindly to Miss Celia’s scheme, and were more 





curious than appreciative. Where had Abijah 
come from? ho sent him? Did he make 





the things? Where was his license to gell ? 
What was the lady’s name?’ Did he know 
that he could be arrested for peddling without 
alicense? It was a puzzle how this deaf man 
had contrived to hear so much ; but Abijah ex- 

lained that his interrogators, in their zeal for 

nowledge that did not concern them, had ac- 
tually taken thetroubleto write these questions!* 
No one wanted the nice, home-made things: 
one —~ girl said scornfully that she could get 
a warm lunch, with meat and a cup of tea, for 
fifteen cents; another declared that she hated 
sandwiches; and a salesman remarked that 
gingerbread was only fit for babies. ‘They 
was jes’ contrairy,” added Abijah, “and I were 
so disgusted tiat I lef and cum away.” 

Several other large retail stores were tried 
with similar results, before retiring from the 
field; and finally, the discouraged vender of 
home-made lunches figuratively folded his 
wings for the day. 

The next morning, however, Abijah was 
ready for a fresh start, and requested to be al- 
lowed to go “‘on his own head.” Miss Smith 
also had recovered her elasticity, and she made 
the basket more tempting if possible than be- 
fore. Having ticketed her wares as ‘ Made by 
a Lady,” she charged her faithful messenger to 
answer no questions whatever, and sent him 
forth again. 

People turned to look at so respectable a man 
carrying a great basket; but Abijah pursued 
the even tenor of his way, which led him to 
some large office buildings in the lower part of 
thecity. Here he soon found a former employ- 
er and kind-hearted gentleman,—who not a 
tried and praised Miss Celia’s cooking himself, 
but invited his neighbors in to partake likewise. 
The basket was emptied this time; and ninety- 
four lunches were engaged on the spot, to 
delivered daily at Gne o'clock. As these gentle- 
men all had late dinners, such a lunch was 
just what they needed in the intervening space. 
Everything was highly appreciated, as being so 
entirely different from anything else they could 
buy; andthe convenience of having such a 
lunch brought to them was not the least of its 
attractions. 

Miss Smith was triumphantly happy, and the 
fame of her manufactures spread far and near, 
until, before many months had elapsed, she 
was obliged to have a regular indoor assistant, 
and finally, she refused to take any more or- 
ders. Wherever such things were sold, her 
productions were in demand, because they were 
made in the best possible manner and sold at 
reasonable prices. 

* This was the real experience of a friend of the writer. 
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and digests as easily as human milk. 





Sexe FOOD 


Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow’s milk, 
Send for “Our Baby's First and Second 
Years,” by Marion Harland. REED & CARNRICK, New York. 
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send along your address and it will be cleared up and 
proved. Better not delay ; now is the time. 


will bring you postpaid one IMuminated 
5 CENTS Match “site, representing Liberty ; also 
Dr. Beardsley’ Lecture “‘ What to Fat and How to Eat 
It.” Wirmor CasTLE & Co., Rochester. N. Y. 


‘atin and ribbon patches for crazy work. 
Beautiful varieties. Only twelve 2c. stam 
The UNDERHILL HAT CO., Hazieton, Pa. 
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the case, at that moment of despair when all 
expectation or probability of such a thing seems 
as dead and hopeless as last summer's fle wers ; 
when all possible and impossible places have 
been explored, and everyone declares that it is 
perfect madness to look tor #hything desirable 
at such an absurdly low rent. Celia, however, 
not only looks for it but getsitintheend. A 


Address J. F. iNG 
LADY AGENT 


employment and good salary 
selling Queen City Skirt and 
Stoc agg 6 ay a] 
outfit free, aress CinciLaati 
Suspender Co., Cincinnati. O. 


ABY Ward Robe Complete. Stylish perfect 





fitting garments. Infant outfit 16 patterns, 50, 
short clothes, 16 pat. 50e. with directions, am’t material 
required. New England Pattern Co., 8 Rutland, Vt. 


permanent — 


IN PRIZES, and 6 to 100 dollars pay 
a@month. Every man, woman or child, 
send 4c. postage for es and sam- 
le, with 40 pages full size-music. 
usical Galaxy, 408 Wash. St. Boston, Mass 
T= E MAGIC EGG PUZZLE Free for 2c. stamn. 
Address Cc. F. BUSWFLL, Montpelier, Vt. 
200 Imp’d German Pictures, Puzzles, Song, 
Transfer Pictures, 16p. Sample Book of Silk 
Fringe Cards & Solid 18k. Rolled Gold Ring, 
all for 10e. Bird Card Co., Meriden, 


| Faclal Blemishes, $°u2 Wonsor Rake oot ye 
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BY ANNA W. BARNARD. 


Copyright, 1887, by Anna W. Barnard. All rights re- 
served. 
GOOD MORNING, SWEET APRIL.* 
‘Good morning, sweet April, so winsome and 
shy, ; 
With a smile on your lip and a tear in your 
eye! 
There are pretty hepaticas hid in your hair, 
And bonnie blue violets clustering there. 


“The Spring beauties wake for the girls and 


the boys, 

And earth groweth green without bustle or 
noise; 

From tiny brown buds now wrapp’d fold 
upon fold 


The loveliest ‘garlands will soon be unroll’d. 


‘‘ Ah! welcome, sweet April, whose feet on the 

hills 

Have walked down the valleys and crossed 
o’er the rills; 

The pearls that you bring us are dews and 
warm show’rs, 

And the hem of your garments is broider’d 
with flow’rs.” 


THE SECOND GROUP OF GIFTS. 
PLANES, LINES AND POINTS. 


The description of the sixth gift completes 
the analysis of the solids which compose the 
first group of gifts. The second group includes 
planes, lines and points, and comprises from 
the seventh to the thirteenth gifts inclusive. 
With the solids the children build real ob- 
jects,—with the planes ee make pictures of 
the objects built with the solids. , 

The planes or surfaces are first represented 
by the tablets of the seventh gift, which are 
made of thin pieces of wood, beautifully pol- 
ished and of ditlerent colors. They are in shape 
square and triangular. The triangular tablets 
are of four kinds—viz., right-angled isosceles, 
equilateral, right-angled scalene, and obtuse- 
angled triangles. 

PLANES. 
THE SEVENTH GIFT. 
SQUARE TABLETS. 


This part of the gift consists of tablets one 
inch square, whose connection with the third 
ift, and the way in which they are developed 
rom it, are to be made clear to the children. 
The squares are the embodied surfaces or sepa- 
rated sides of the cube. To ‘llustrate and 
rove this, each one of the six sides of a one- 
inch cube is to be covered with a square tablet, 
then with a pen-knife the tablets are to be 
loosed from the sides of the cube, one at atime, 
the children counting them as they fall. A 
cube made of some soft material may be actu- 
ally cut, and if all the slices are cut from the 
same side. it will be seen that the cube is made 
up of many surfaces fitted together. 

At a subsequent lesson, after the boxes have 
been carefully opened, and the tablets removed, 
counted and neatly piled up, each child is told 
to take from his own pile a single tablet, exam- 
ine it well, and find out all he can about it. In 
this exercise, which lasts only a few minutes, 
tongues, eyes and fingers are alike busy. Mu- 


tual help, if needed, is given in counting the 
faces, edges and corners of the tablets, in fitting 
them into the square inches on the grooved ta- 
ble, and in measuring the length of the edges. 
Then each child is asked to tell one thing, and 
no more, that he knows about the tablet. 


This 





information may be in regard to material, col- 
or, size, shape, weight, smoothness, hardness, 
coldness, thickness, etc., or in regard to the 
number, size and shape of faces, the number 
and length of edges, and 
the number of corners. 
The facts are also elicited 
that the tablets are paint- 
ed and polished. After- 
ward, such questions as 
these are asked: “Are 
the faces of the square 
alike?” “Arethe edges 
ofequallength?” “What 
two directions have the 
edges that form the corners?” etc. The children 
are then led tosee that the opposite edges have the 
same direction, and are the same distance apart 
at all points, and so come gradually to under- 
stand what, is meant by parallel lines. They 
place the square in different positions on the 
table, with edge and corner pointing according 
to the direction given; they are told to place a 
second square upon the first one, letting the 
two touch by faces,—and then to let the squares 
touch by edges, thus forming an oblong, which 
is made to take a vertical, horizontal and slant- 
ing direction. Itis learned that the tablets may 
touch each other by faces, by edges, by corners, 
by edge and corner and by corner poe edge. 

With eight squares nearly all the forms of 
Knowledge, Life and Beauty made with the 
third gift may be represented. The tablets are 
made of contrasting colors, and are used to 
represent inlaid work. When the children are 
perfectly familiar with the squares the number 
is increased. 





PLANES. 
THE SEVENTH GIFT. 
RIGHT-ANGLED ISOSCELES TRIANGLES. 

The squares correspond with the third gift.— 
the enon isosceles triangles correspond 
witht e fifth gift. The diagonal division of 
the cube into halves produces two solid triangles; 
—the diagonal division of the square into halves 
produces two plane triangles. Though the 
triangle is used as a solid in the fifth gift, it 
is better understood as a plane in the seventh 
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| gt. Not until the children are thoroughly 
| familiar with the square tablets are the right- 
| angled isosceles triangles given. In presenting 
these for the first time, each child is given a 
square tablet and two right-angled triangles 
made from a square tablet of equal size. The 
children are then told to join the two triangles 
by their longest edges, thus forming a square, 
which they are directed to place upon the whole 
square. They see at once that the square 
made by the triangles is equal in size to the 
whole .square, and that each triangle is ex- 


actly half the size of the square, and are de- 
lighted to prove how the latter must be divided 
to form the triangles. They already know the 
difference between corners and angles, having 
hunted all the outside and “‘in- 
side corners” in the room, the 
latter of which they fully un- 
derstand to be angles. The 
utmost care having been taken 
that the first ideas received in 
regard to angles should be 
perfectly clear and distinct, 
the term “angle” is no more confusing than 
the term “corner.” Having many times pre- 
viously observed and counted the angles in the 
outline figures they have made with slats, 
sticks, etc., they will now be able to tell how 
many and what kinds of angles the triangle 
has. 

They know that every square has four right 
angles;—when they divide the square diagon- 
ally into halves, and produce two triangles, 
they are shown that two of these right angles 
are divided into two smaller ones, which they 
are taught to call sharp angles. They know 
that the square has four equal edges, corners 
and angles. When asked, “ What kind of line 
divides the square?” their answer is ready, 
“A slanting line.” If its direction is asked, 
the reply comes quickly, “ From upper right 
to lower left,” or vice versa, as the case may be. 
They examine carefully one of the half-squares, 
and see that it has three edges, three corners 
and three angles, but that they are unequal. 
One edge is long, and two are short, equal, and 
of the same length as the edges of the square, 
all of which are equal. One corner is large 
and two are small ;—one angle is a right angle, 
and two are sharp angles. As the right angles 
of the square were divided in the middle, the 
sharp angles are equal to one-half the size of 
the right angle. Tne children may be asked, 
“What kind of angle is formed by the two 
equal edges of the triangle?” and by measuring 
it on the squared table will be able to prove 
that it is aright angle. They are then asked, 
‘What kind of angles are the othertwo?” As 
they are at once seen to be styaller than the 
right angle, the answer comes promptly, 
“Sharp., “How many angles has your trian- 
gle?” “Three.” ‘How many kinds of an- 
gles?” “Two.” “How many right angles?”’ 
“One.” ‘How many sharp angles?” “Two,” 

The children now learn that the half-square 
is called a triangle because it has three angles, 
and may be led to notice that the longest edge 
of the triangle is opposite the largest angle, and 
that the two sharp angles are equal. They are 
also shown that in whatever position the trian- 
gle is placed, the right angles remain right an- 
gles, although the edges forming them may not 
have a vertical and a horizontal direction. 
These points are learned very gradually in many 
lessons, with many repetitioris. 

Two triangles joined by their longest edges 
form a square,—joined by short edges, with the 
sharp angle of one meeting the right angle of 
the other, form a rhomboid or long diamond,— 
and joined by short edges, with sharp angles 
meeting and right angles meeting, form a large 
right-angled isosceles triangle. Four triangles 
joined by short edges, with right angles all 
meeting in the center, form a solid square. Re- 
versing all the triangles, or turning all their 
right angles out, the result is a hollow square of 
the same size as the solid one which is its oppo- 
site. In imagining the solid squar@fitted into 
the hollow one, the children take the first step 
from the perception of the concrete to the idea 
of the abstract. They are next helped to find 
mediative forms, that is, forms that are half- 
full and half-hollow,—by turning out or in any 
two opposite triangles. 
gles with acute angles meeting in the center, 
are made what are called rotary or “turning 
forms, '—these the children call “ wind-mills,” 
because it seems as if only a breath were need- 
ed to make them really turn, The making of 
these figures accustoms the children to a meth- 
odical handling of the triangles. in which fin- 
gers and eyes are alike trained, for in order to 
produce regular figures, the tablets must be 
very exactly placed; being thin, light and easi- 
ly moved, great care is required not to displace 
them, and the delicate touch thus acquired will 
prove invaluable in all kinds of manual work. 

Forms of knowledge are the triangle, square, 
rhomboid, trapezoid, etc. In these the children 
learn that all right angles are equally large,— 
and that all sharp angles are smaller, and all 
blunt angles larger than right angles, which 
they easily prove by measurement. They also 
learn that there are different sizes in equal 
forms, and different forms in equal sizes. 

Forms of Life in the estimation of grown 
persons may not bear striking resemblances to 
the originals, but seem to give complete satis- 
faction to the children, who in most instances 
have themselves named them. 

Forms of Beauty result from combinations 
of forms of Knowledge; the triangle, square, 
rhomboid, trapezoid, hexagon and octagon are 
all used, singly and in combination, producing 
a great number and variety of forms. Children 
love the work with the tablets, and unconscious- 
ly led by the “law of opposites” easily invent 
and constantly vary their designs. 

Is the system of education a false one, which 
|with so much valuable practical knowledge 
gives also so much satisfaction and delight? 








By placing four trian- | 


The tablets should not be kept back till all the 
previous gifts are used, but should be introduced 
early in the course, squares deing used the first 
year, and right-angled triangles the second. 

PLANES. 
THE SEVENTH GIFT. 
EQUILATERAL TRIANGLES. 

Heretofore the right angle has been promi- | 
nent in the exercises with the tablets, while at- | 
tention was only occasionally called to the 
acute angle. In this part of the gift the acute 
angle is the leading one. By a thorough ex- 
amination of the equilateral triangle, and com- 
parison of it with the right-angled triangle al- 
ready familiar to them, the children learn that 
in the new triangle only the acute angle is to 
be found,—and that while the right-angled tri- | 
angle has but two equal edges, the edges of the 
new one are all equal, (hence the name, equi- 
lateral—e ual-sided or equal-edged triangle) 
and that therefore ali its corners and angles are 
equal, 

The exercises at first are with two, three, six 
and nine triangles,—if a larger number were 
given the children would not work with any 
plan,—they would gain no clear ideas of the 
new forms, nor satisfactory sense of the results 
of the various combinations, but instead would 
be perplexed and confused by the multiplicity 
of material. 

By joining two equilateral triangles, it is not 
possible to make any of the regular figures 
made before, neither triangle, square nor rhom- 
boid, but instead of the latter is made a form 
similar to the rhomboid, viz., the rhombus or 
rhomb, which bears the same relation to the 





anes that the rhomboid bears to the oblong. 
The rhomboid made with two right-angled tri- 
angles has four edges, its opposite edges being 
equal and parallel, and it has two sharp and 
two blunt angles. A rhomb is formed by join- 
ing two equilateral triangles by any of their 
edges,—a third triangle joined to any edge of 
the rhomb will convert it into a trapezoid. 

Forms of Knowledge are of special interest, 
and show many new figures. A rhomb is 
formed by two triangles, a trapezoid by three, 
an equilateral triangle by four or nine, and a 
socumbeld by four, six or eight. The children 
are surprised to find that by whatever edges 
two equilateral triangles are joined, the same 
form (though in different positions) is always 
gained, viz., the rhombus or rhomb, with op- 
posite edges equal and parallel, and opposite | 
corners and angles equal. If, as is sometimes 
the case, they should call the rhombus ‘“‘a kind 
of square,” they are led to find out that while 
the square has equal edges, corners and angles, 
the new form, though | oon equal edges, has 
two sharp and two blunt corners and angles, 
and that two of its edges are slanting. 

Six triangles joined by edges around a com- 
mon center, form a hexagon. Reversing all 
the triangles the ny is gained, a six- 
ointed star, with a hollow, hexagonal center. 
Seissnediads forms are found by reversing 
opposite triangles. With nine triangles, groups 
of elementary figures composed of three trian- 
gles each may be combined. 
Equilateral triangles are a great aid in famil- 





iarizing the child with the rhombus and the 
hexagon, Joining two tablets into the form of 
the rhombus, he measures the edges and finds 
that they are all equal. Heisasked, ‘ What 
is the direction of the edges?” and “ Are they 
yarallel?” and will find that the opposite edges 
cave the same direction and are parallel. He 
learns that the” opposite angles are of equal 
size, and that none of them are right angles. 
He measures the blunt angles and finds that 
they are twice the size of the sharp ones. By 
these exercises he gradually receives a correct 
idea of the rhombus, and of the qualities by 
which it is distinguished from the square, 
rhomboid, ete. 

The hexagon is also an interesting study, in 
finding out how many edges it has,—and how 
many and which ones are parallel ;—and how 
many and what kind ofendan it has, and how 
arge they are in comparison with those of the 
equal-edged triangle. By this means the pow- 
er of observation and the reasoning faculties 
are constantly called into action, and the result 
in that direction is far more important than 
the actual knowledge gained, though that is b 
no means inconsiderable. In their play with 
the tablets the children cannot fail to receive 
lasting benefit, as all that they learn (with a 
very little direction) is learned through their 
own observation and self-activity. 











Forms of Life with the equilateral triangles | 
are unsatisfactory, but the sense of | 
the beautiful is awakened and de- 
veloped by the many symmetrical 
forms which are combinations of 
forms of Knowledge. 

Mrs. J. E. Garrison, St. Augustine, Fla.— 
The color balls of the First Gift are sold by 
E. Steiger, 25 Park Place, N. Y.; Milton, Brad- 
ley & Co., Springfield, Mass. ; and Friends’ Book 
Association, 15th and Race St., Philadelphia. 
They cost $1.00 per set. Balls made by Kin- 
dergartners during the course of study are used 
in Kindergartens in preference to those adver- 
tised for sale. They cost less, are better made, 
and of more perfect colors, but the process of 
making them is too long to be described 
here.—A. W. B. 

*“(ood Morning, Sweet April,” is taken by permis” 
sion from “Tonic Sol-Fa Music Course,” F. H. Gilson: 
Boston. 





—————__ > _— 
TO OUR REA 
For the benefit of our subscribers who pos- 
sess musical talent and a desire for a musical 
education, but have not the means to employ 
a good teacher, or who are remote from the cen- 
tres of musical culture, we offer ‘ Musical 
Studies at Home,” by Margaret B. Harvey, at 
half price, 50 cenis per copy, to close out about 
200 copies we have on hand. After these are 
gone no more can be had for less than $1.00. 
North’s Musical Journal says: “The werk 
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deals in a most comprehensive manner with all 
the rudiments of music, taking the pupil grad- 
ually along, and carefully explaining every de- 
tail until the classical periodis reached. Scales, 
writing and reading notes, time, chords, ca- 
dences, exercises, harmony, etudes, expression, 
studies, sonatines, transpositions and intervals 
are all carefully and intelligibly explained, in a 
manner so clear that none can fail to compre- 
hend. Chapters on church music, the opera, 
musical culture and classical and popular mu- 
sic follow, each concise and containing much 
good advice, not only for the pupil, but of a na- 
ture valuable to many professionals. The 
pupil who —— it as his guide has the assu- 
rance that he is being placed on the road which 
will most quickly bring him to the mastery of 
the greatest of accomplishments.” 








‘THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $4 PANTS 


Full Suits and Overcoats 
at proportionate prices. 
We sincerely believe that 

never before have we been 

able to offer our customers 
so gor d and avi a line of 

SPRING OODS as 

now. Our line of Cheviot 


DO YOU WEAR 






ANT 


Sulitings, guaranteed ab- 





solutely all wool is par- 
ticularly remarkable. 
Our simoothfaced goods also 
are very carefully selected 
to suit our trade, whose 
wants we know now from 
long experience. For 6cents 
SS vance mann. we mail you 20 samples of 
these cloths, self-measurement blanks so accurate that 
we guarantee a fit. Also If you mention this paj er 
we send you a good 48-inch linen tape-measure, Orifyou 
must save time, send us your waist, Inside leg. hip 
and knee measures, together with $3, and 45c. to pre- 
my express or postage. We guarantee safe delivery. 
ov any cause a customer of ours may return hisg 8 
and receive back his money or a new garment, @ guar- 
antee of which statement may be obtained by writing to 
the American Express Co.(capital $20,000,000), at Boston. 
- B.—In buying goods by mall, Itisa good rule 
to send money only to concerns that are well 
known throrgbout the country and avold :he 
countless imitators that spring Im for a day to 
compete with old and regular establishments. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
18 Summer Street, Boston, Maas. 


BARRY 
TRICOPHEROUS 
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FOR THE HAIR 
The Oldest and the Best. 


Barry's Tricopherons not on'y gives hrilliancy to the 
Hair, but promotes the growth to such acegree that 
inn few months a thin head of hair becomes by its use 
a thick mass of shining fibres. 








F amity Buttonhole Attachment. 
No Sewing Machine complete without it. ELEGANT 
and DURABLE BUTTONHOLES in a fraction of a min- 
ute. Record of 2 years in actual use. Price within 
reach of all. Endorsed and for sale by sewing ma- 
chine dealers generally. Thousands IN USE among 
dressmakers and families. Write and enclose stamp, 
and sample ot work, full particulars and testimo- 
nials will be sent you. Address, Tue Smitn & Ecce 
Manuracturinc Co., 16 East 14th St., New York 
MUSIC FREE. 
- = We willgive 
>» an album con- 
taining $7 
worth of mu- 
sic, (instru- 
menta 
vocal) 
sheet form, 
together with 
one year’s 
fubscription 
to our page 
monthly. Stories, Jessonsin music, painting and fancy 
work, ete. for thirty cents. A six months trial sub- 
script on for ten cen's. Address 
Home Helns & Uints, Charlestown, Mass. 

















LADI ES! Regommends ‘A’mond Men|” 
= to prevent wrink esand make 
ELLA WHEELER the skin as soft as velvet. It 
wiLcox eaves the face “kissable” and 


sweet. too, and notin the east “greasy.” A ‘acy past 


Sisnys the condition of her absolutely unlined and 

delicate sin is entirely due to Miner's Almond Meal. 

Un ike other preparations it is se harmless that it could 

be eaten in any quantity. Send for pamph'et on how to 

become an4 remain beautifu', free on app ication to 

H. A. & F. l.. MINER, Pharmacists, Malden, Mass. 
Samp'e of Miner’s Almond Meal by mat", 25c. 





SOMETHING NEW, 






. by mail. Sampiefor stamp, 
Fountain Facon lt. Co 
251 Broapwar, New Yor«. 
th one dinring into the ink. 





mTé A 


ox” Writes on ordinary letter wi 
Stationers and Agents finds these Pens most profitable 


10 SECRETS, including one to develop the form, 


ed soap on earth, 


yh’ t perfum 
and s cake of Toph’s Baer nad Cincinnati, O. 


for 3c. Agents wanted, Toph & Co., 
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NNERS. 





BY MRS. 8. 0. JOHNSON. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


“ A Subscriber:"—Ist. Bouillon is served in 
handsomely decorated china small bowls, or in 
small cups made especially for that purpose and 
called “ bouillon cups.” It is used for the first 
course at a lunch party, or in lieu of raw oysters 
at a supper party. ; 

2d. The word croquette is pronounced as if 
spelled croket. 7 ; 

“L. F. P.:”—The proper way in which to 
acknowledge an introduction, is to bow very 
gracefully, and if the gentleman says “T am 
pleased to make your acquaintance,’ you can 
say “Thank you.” Then either party can com- 
mence the conversation on some local ny 
You can say, for example: “ Our hostess has 
collected a very agreeable assemblage,” and then 
talk of the evening, of the books you are read- 
ing, ete. If youknowany pleasing antecedents 
concerning the person just introduced, you can 
speak of them. Definite rules for conversation 
cannot be laid down, as there are such multitu- 
dinous topics upon which something pleasant 
can be said. But, especially avoid making any 
censorious remarks upon any one present, or ab- 
sent. If we could only have a fixed rule for 
conversation, that not one word should be spoken 
that would not be said to the person of whom 
you are speaking, general society would become 
far more delightful than at present. Every 

oung girl should strive, with all the powers of 
ver mind, to educate her tongue to speak no evil 
of any one. “Pearls and roses” should drop 
y doy Be mouth ratherthan “toads and snakes” 
—the similitudes of ugly remarks. 

2d. In making salutations in the afternoon, 
“ How do you do?” or “Good afternoon,” are 
equally correct. / 

3d. In any company, refreshments, either of 
solid food or beverages, should always be passed 
first to the lady visitors. But if some aged, 
reverend man is present, in that case the rule 
should be broken, and refreshments passed to 
him, after the elderly ladies who are present 
have been served. 

“Mrs. J. A. F.:"—At the three meals of the 
day, different tableclotifs are used. For break- 
fast, cream, ecru or white damask cloths, with 
red, or red and blue, or black borders, are em- 
ployed. For dinner, handsome double damask 
cloths, as heavy as one’s purse will allow, are 
the most suitable. For tea or supper, plain red 
cloths, of handsome damask patterns, or plaids 
of red, blue, black and white, plaided in stripes 
with rich borders of same colors, or red, figure 
or checked with white, are the most in vogue. 
Napkins to match each tablecloth can be pur- 
chased with the cloths. Straw or crocheted 
mats should be used with each meal, as they are 
essentig! to protect the table from the heat of 
the platters and dishes. Tea-traysare not used 
upon the table now-a-days at break fast and tea, 
unless one possesses a handsome silver salver, 
or a small one is a fn front of thefostess 
to hold the sugar-bowl, creamer and spoon-cup. 
Tray cloths are substituted to protect the table- 
cloth, and upon them the coffee and tea cups 
and saucers are placed, also the plates, unless 
they are kept hot by the kitchen fire, or in a 
plate-warmer in the dining-room. A small tile 
at the right hand holds the coffee or tea-pot. A 
well-appointed table is the desire of every house- 
keeper, and to ensure this she must superintend 
its arrangement, and see that the cloths are laid 
straight, and the knives placed atthe right hand, 
and the forks at the left, and the napkins and 
tumblers placed at the right, with an individual 
salt-celiar and butter-plate. Tea-trays are made 
of butcher's linen—21x36 inches—and are so 
ylaced as to protect the tablecloth, and fall over 
it a little. Questions cannot be answered in 
this department by mail. 

“M.D. L.:”—1st. Tarts areeaten with a fork, 
muffins can be cut upon the plate, and eaten 
with a fork, also gems; or they can be torn 
apart, buttered, and eaten like toasted bread 
while held in the fingers. At a dinner table, 
bread should be broken off, never bitten. 

2d. Apples are pared, and eaten in small quar- 
ters, at dessert. Grapes are plucked from their 
stems, and the pulp squeezed out in the mouth, 
while the fingers hold the skins, which are laid 
at one side of the plate. Bananas are peeled 
and cut in thin slices, and eaten with a fork. 
Peaches are eaten after paring, with a silver 
knife and fork. (ranges are skinned by cutting 
in quarters, or left whole, and the sections are 
then pulled apart, and eaten, rejecting the seeds 
into the hand. 

3d. Tarts are served with pie and pudding, 
and can be eaten either before or after other 
desserts. 

4th. Celery is usually dipped into the salt- 
cellar, and eaten from the stalk, or it can be cut 
on the plate, in small bits, and eaten with a 
fork. When dining at a hotel you can partake 
of the side dishes on the same plate that meat 
and potato have been served, or ask the waiter 
to change your plate, as you prefer. 

5th. When fried eggs are used for a breakfast 
dish, they are put upon your plate, from the 
side dish; but in many homes, eggs are baked 
in small dishes, each person being served with 
a dish, which should be well buttered before 
putting in the egg to be cooked. 

6th. When salmon or mackerel are served for 
supper, each person is helped from the dish. 

7th. Salads are eaten with silver forks, and 
are served with rolls or biscuit. 

8th. Canned corn, tomatoes, peas, and baked 
beans, canned or otherwise, are usually served 
on saucers or small plates. Codfish is served 
upon plates, the same as any other kind of fish 
or fowl. 

9th. Finger bowls are placed upon the table 
with the dessert, and they are used to dip in the 
tips of the fingers, which have been a little soiled 
with cake and fruits, and are then gently dried 
upon the napkin. They are also used at the 
breakfast table, when oranges, grapes and mel- 
ons are served as a firstcourse. Nuts are always 
served with the dessert, and are eaten at the 
table. “ Harper's Book of Decorum,” or “A 
Manual of Etiquette,” published by Messrs. 


“OC, P.,” California:—A June wedding can 
be made very lovely with the aid of flowers, 
which can be arranged into a large horse-shoe 
or a bell, or in monograms, by making the 
frames of copper or iron wire, and then twisting 
on the flowers, and tying them with strong black 
thread. A fringe of delicate flowers and ferns 
can be arranged, and when the piece is finished, 
suspend it with cords covered with ferns, ever- 
greens and flowers, directly over the heads of 
the bridal couple, or in the background of the 
corner where they will stand. On the mantel- 
pieces, or any shelves the parlors may contain, 
flowers and leaves can be arranged in banks, 
and wreaths of them can be hung on the win- 
dows, and the open doors. Flowers every- 
where is the ruledor wedding receptions. 

2d. The variety of cakes served, is at the 
option of the hostess, but there should always 
be a large wedding cake, made rich with fruit, 
spices, eggs and brandy, and a bride’s cake 
white as snow, and made of flour, butter and 
the whites of eggs, with almonds blanched and 
sliced very thin. Fancy cakes, such as macca- 
roons, kisses, ete., are always offered. The 
wedding and bride’s cake are thickly frosted, 
and the bride’s cake is covered with blanched 
almonds, in halves and quarters, which are put 
into the frosting while it is wet. For meats, 
chicken and salmon and lobster salads, or may- 
onnaise, are always offered, and cold turkey or 
chicken, with sandwiches of ham or tongue, 
should be supplied. The father and mother sit 
at their usual places, while the bride and groom 
sit together at the middle of one side of the table, 
and the bride’s cake is always placed in front of 
them. The bride makes the first incision into 
the cake, which can then be cut upon a side 
table by a waiter, or the bridegroom can cut it 
into slices, andthe waiter can hand them round, 
on separate plates. Invitations to a wedding 
are sent out in the parent’s name, thus: “ Mr. 
and Mrs. John Jones request the pleasure of 
your company at their daughter's wedding, at 
12 m. June Ist., 1888.” j 

The bride and groom’s cards should be en- 
closed with the invitation. Invitations should 
be sent out two or three weeks before the cere- 
mony takes place. 

The respective cakes should be trimmed with 
flowers, and if orange blossoms can be obtained, 
with their glossy leaves, wreaths made of them 
will be most appropriate. If not, myrtle, with 
its lovely flowers, will be most beautiful, or any 
other kind of flower—but orange and myrtle are 
bridal flowers. 

Questions cannot be answered by mail. 

—_— --—-_- -@> -_-—— 


THE RAINDROP’S STORY, 





(Concluded from page 4.) 


success in this life—all the way up from the 
little wigs to the ‘ Big-wigs.’ 

The little boy's mother said: ‘Come up stairs 
to my room, and I will make everything ready 
for you.’ So off he trudged with us, and we 
were poured into a basin that sat in a perfect 
flood of sunshine. Oh, for a tongue to tell how 
my eye feasted on that glorious sunshine! You 
know I had been raised in it. It was my soul. 
I loved it as the lilies do when they ‘ consider 
how they grow,’ and that if our Lord had not 
given them sunshine, He could not have paid 
them that most exquisite compliment that 
beauty ever called forth—‘ Even Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these.’ 
Do you think I had been homesick for my sun- 
shine, shut up there in the cistern? Do you 
think so? So do 1; and from the way it glow- 
ed upon me and comforted me, I think it must 
have known it too. Oh, bliss unspeakable! I 
wished I could borrow the little boy’s voice 
and hands to shout and clap for joy. 

Presently he rolled up his fa a and his 
mother pinned a big towel in front of him, put 
newspapers on the floor to save the carpet, and 
then we held our breath. 

He said: ‘What soap shall I take, Mam- 
ma?’ 

‘Pears’ soap, of course,’ said she, laughing. 
‘Don’t you know it’’ recommended by Mrs. 
Langtry?’ 

‘Why?’ said the child. 
bubbles?’ 

Then he began switching us about with his 
dear liitle Som 9 and it was a fine frolic for us. 
The soap hurt my eye a little, but I didn't 
mind. Then he put in some glycerine, which, 
his mother said, she had heard made the colors 
brighter, and I was glad she had, for it relieved 
the pain in my eye. Then, to make sure that 
we should be just right, he took carbolic soap 
and rubbed into us, saying, ‘This will make 
‘em strong; won't it, Mamma?’ 

She said she thought carbolic was strong 
enough to make even a soap-bubble so strong 
one might step on it and not break it. 

Now for the pipe! We all trembled for joy, 
for now we could rival the raindow! My turn 
didn’t come for a long while, but it was ecstasy 
to lie there and watch my brothers and sisters 
taking on such heavenly hues. Some of them 
were very small and some so large it took a 
dozen breaths to fill them. Every time a huge 
one would come the little boy screamed ‘ Look, 
Mamma!’ so loud that I often thought the 
bubble burst with sheer fright. He shook lit- 
tle ones, the size of apples, off the pipe, and the 
breeze would carry enn away ; and Oh! how 
proudly and beautifully they floated off through 
the air! They called back good byes to us. 
‘Come on, come on! We're going back home, 
riding on a sunbeam, just as we used to. How 
well this pays for the life in the cistern!’ 

To me the sweetest thought of it all was that 
by. this lovely process our purity was regained. 

I saw the thoughts of the mother as she sat 
and watched them float off and up to the heav- 
ens. ‘How happy and free they look and how 
glorious! Isn’t that something like the flight 
of the redeemed soul when the Saviour calls it 
to come up to its inheritance of Eternal Life 
with Him? Yes, I believe that my soul, under 
the power of His Divine forgiveness, can be pu- 
rified, glorified and transformed from its pres- 
ent condition, just as these drops of cistern wa- 
ter are denen by becoming soap-bubbles ; but 
be ever mindful, oh my soul, that the gift of Re- 
demption is not promised you except under 
certain conditions—faith and faithfulness.’ 


‘Does she blow 





Putnam & Sons, will give you the desired in- 
formation. 


The little boy screeched with delight, and 
leaned out the window so far, to follow them 
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PEARLINE, 


DISTORTED HANDS will surely come to those who clean house and wash 


clothes in the old-fashioned way—with soap. How can it be otherwise ? 
ou ache—ache—ache. 


rub—rub—rub, and 


You 
You spend hours inhaling the hot 


steam and odors which rise from the tub, impregnated with the filth of soiled 
clothing, and with all this you have not obtained the best results, 

WITH PEARLINE a delicate woman can do a large wash. You do not have 
to rub yourself and your clothes to pieces. Youdo not have to inhale fetid steam ; 
when finished you are not too tired to see that your work is well and economically 
done, and that you have saved many hours of woman’s hardest work. 

JAMES PYLE’S PRARLINE is the modern soan. Beware of imitations 








with his eyes, that his mother came and sat by | 
him-to hold his legs lest the rest of him try to 
follow them too. They enjoyed them together 
and marveled atthem. They saw them shaken | 
by the wind so that they were so bent that they | 
became more flat than round, and it looked as if 
they loved to be bubbles, and were reluctant to 
go out, which the mother said was no wonder— 
if she were pretty as a soap-bubble she would 
‘bend before she would break’ too. 

The child made a lamp-lighter, lighted it and 
drew his mouth full of smoke and blew it 
through the pipe, and lo! a lovely bubble came 
out and caught it and held it fast. The child 
— ‘See what a pretty bag I carry my smoke 
in 

‘Yes,’ said his mother. 
Fairyland smokehouse.’ 

Then he fell a wondering how it held the 
smoke when it was so thin, and asked her how 
it managed to get around it any way! She told 
him she might cudgel her brains over that mys- 
tery till they were lame and have to be tied up 
with a rag and then not be able to understand 
it. 

As one after another of my fellow-drops 
grew into bubble-hood, he swelled in delight 
and admiration of his own beauty; and they 
were all just as happy after they broke and 
each became a tiny, tiny vapor cloud; for they 
all floated* away, calling out, ‘ Farewell, dear 
little boy! We have made each other happy, 
and now we are off for the bright blue heavens 
to help declare the ‘glory of God!’ 

After a while my turn came; and when I 
first looked out of the pipe and saw myself, I 
was dazzled at my own loveliness. The larger 
I grew the more brilliant I became. I was all 
my fangy had painted me; I was all that the 
sunbeams could paint me. I held on tight—so 
anxious not to break. I loved the child for 
breathing the breath of his life into me, and 
wanted to remember him always, so I took his 
picture in my very brightest side. When he 
cried out that this was the very prettiest and 
biggest one of all I trembled and blushed with 
happiness as indescribable as my beauty was. 

And now, do you want to know what I did 
when I was a full-grown soap-bubble? It’s a 
dead secret, but I would like to tell you. You 
won't tell? Never? ’Pon your worrrd? Well, 
come up close and let me whisper.—— —— 
— — — I went out!!!” 

(THE END.] 


‘Let’s call it the 








Might as Well Die on That as Anything Else. 


When one has suffered on, month after 
month, consulted all the best ** Medicine Men” 
within reach, tried all the remedies suggested 
by sympatlfizing friends, still suffers on, becom- 
ing weaker and more wretched, it is little won- 
der that such an one becomes despondent, and 
cries out, “I might as well die on one thing as 
another, and therefore will try anything, even 
the Compound Oxygen.” 

Mr. Alonzo Clark, chief salesman in the large 
business house of Davis, Collamore & Co., of 
New York, was so greatly reduced by long- 
continued lung trouble, proceeding from mala- 
ria, that the doctors gave him up. They said, 
“if you have any business affairs to arrange, 
you had better arrange them soon, for you can- 
not live long.” He had all the symptoms of 
advanced consumption. By this time he 
thought the doctors had done all they could do 
for him, which they verily had, at the rate of 
ten dollars a visit. Somebody dropped a hint 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
—— IN THE WORLD.—— 


It is Strictly Pure. Uniform in Quality. 


HE original formula for which we paid $50,000 
twenty years ago has never been modified or 
changed in theslightest. This soap is iden- 
tical in quality to-day with that 
made twenty years ago. 
T contains nothing that can injure 
the finest fabric. It brightens colors 
and bleaches whites. 
T washes flannels and blankets as no other soap in 
the world does—without shrinking—leaving them 
soft and white and like new. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


HERE is a grens saving of time, of labor, of 
soap, of fuel, and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap is used aceording to directions, 
ONE trial will demonstrate its great merit. It 
will pay you to make that trial. 
LiKe all best thimgs, it is extensively imitated 
and counterfeited. 




















Beware of Imitations. 


NSIST upon Dobbins’ Electric. Don’t take 

Magnetic, Electro-Magic, Philadelphia Electric, or 

any other fraud, simply because it is cheap. They will 
ruin clothes, and are dear at any price. Ask for 


—->-~<$ DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC >.<. 


and take no other. Nearly every grocer from Maine to 
Mexico keeps it instock. If yours hasn’t it, he will or- 
der from his nearest wholesale grocer. 
EAD carefully the inside wrapper around each bar, 
and be careful to follow directions on each 
outside wrapper. You cannot afford to wait longer 
before trying for yourself this old, reliable, and truly 
wondered 


Dobbins’ + Electric ¢ Soap. 
FACIAL BLEMISHES, 


the Largest Establish:nent inthe World for 
their Treatment. Facial Development, Hair 
and Sone, Superfiuous Hair, Birth Marks, 
Moles, Warts, Moth, Freckles Wrinkles, 
Red Nose, Acne, Pimples, BI'k Heads, Scai 
Pitting, ete., and their treatment, Sen 
0c, for book of 50 pages, 4th edition, 
Dr. JOHN H. WOODRURY 

87 North Pearl Bt., Albany, N. ¥. 
Established 1870, nventor of Facial 
Appliances, Springs, etc. Six Parlors, 


IMPORTANT NEWS FOR LADIES! 


NO MORE WRINKLES, 
ANO MORE SUALL-POX MARKS. 


YOUTH AND BEAUTY 


CAN ONLY BE OBTAINED BY USING 


PASTA POMPADOUR. 


acknow and 
ae ee | in — Gamtetay ban over be ae} bd, greater ledgment 
PASTA POMPADOUR, 4 
The World-Renowned Beautifier, 
and no other toilet preparation has mae itself so indispensable on the toilet tables 
of Sovereigns as well as in every family whew Bay eqgsediete Be wie ao bee 


com; s nds of letters of prove 3 
of rapes ong which not onl di rities of the ekin, such as pim- 
es. 







































the i 
e . freck burn, salt rheum, 
in his ear about Compound Oxygen, and he | 2g Ufine face nad harder leer tpcter’ete. ete, but gives the 


thought he might as well die on that as on any- 
thing else. But on taking it fora little while, 
he found he was not going to die. Tomakea 
long story short, Mr. Clark is again at his post 
in the store on Broadway and attending to | 
business with his old-time regularity. He is, as 
might be expected from his experience, a very 
firm believer in Compound Oxygen. 

This Compound Oxygen has a history em- 
bodied in a very interesting two hundred page 
treatise, which is sent by mail on application to 
Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


—_e____——- . 
Premiums described in our December, Janu- 
ary, February and March numbers can be ob- 





tained at any time. Examine these numbers 
again. 


DIAMONDS. 


I will send you a genuine Diamond Ring, Stud, Pin; 
or Collar Button, in solid fine gold setting, and guarantee 











satisfaction or return your money for $5. $7. 310. $15. $20. 
25.and up. J. H. JOHNSTON mond Merchant, 150 
wery, N. Y. Established 1844. Send stamp for price 
list and ring measure, 


gives the complexion & 
liver ta, etc., etc., but gives com: a 
ich connot be obtained even by the dangerous use 
t 


Anssmc. I removes wrinkles and prevents their reaj after such re- 
moval. FADED complexions ily resume their prehne fvabncem under its 
wonderful restorative action. ASTA POMPADOUR is not a t or powder, 
intended to cover up and shield the impurities and defects of the skin, but a remed 
that lly heals and perfectly converts 
by all first-class d: ‘ ressers 
gent on receipt of price, $1.00 box. Full directions accompany each box. 

CONSULTATION PREE fe recur to benutifyine and prc serving the Complexion, 

to 
» gen heenpes hog og our ae bored yy 2 Parlors. Inquiries answered 
mail ; stam) A en: r. 
gRAUTY AND THE ‘ART OF ITS PRESERVATION & hand-book of in- 
value either sex, the preservation of Health and Beauty, sent to 
Qay address on receipt of starnps. 
POMPADOUR TOILET CO., 45 East 20th St., New York. 


ON 30 DAYS), TRIAL. 
Seo ELASTIC TRUSS 


Has a Pad different from 
others. is cup shape, with Self- 


«- — 
en 
SENSIBLE adjusting Ballin center,adapts 
TBUSS . 
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itself to all positions o 
body while the bal{ in the cup 
resses back the intes- 
ines just as a person 
does with the finger. With light pressure the Her- 
a nel cecurely Gay, ond meagan Bent by mail, Ci 
. easy, durabie and c ‘e \- 
free. " EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chieago, | ms 





100 Elegant new style SCRAP PICTURES and 4 
lovely Easter Cards, 10c. Book Vo. Nassau,N Y 
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MRS. SAWYER’S SYSTEM. 





BY FLORENCE B. HALLOWELL. 


‘Can't we have dinner an hour earlier to-day, 
mother? I want to go to the base-ball match 
at Woodville Park,” cried Harry Sawyer, burst- 
ing into the kitchen where his mother was iron- 
ing one warm day in July. 

“Dinneran hourearlier! You must becrazy, 
Harry, to ask such a thing! No, indeed, it 
would be too inconvenient.” 

“ But the match is to begin at one o’clock,— 
just our dinner hour—mother, and it would be 
no fun to get there when the game is half over. 
Can’t you have dinner at twelve o’clock, just 
for once? Please do.” 

“No, I can’t,” answered Mrs. Sawyer. “It 
is ten o’clock now, and to get dinner ready by 
twelve I would have to go to work at it at once. 
The peas are not even shelled. And some one 
would have to go to the field after your father, 
or he would know nothing of the change.” 

“T’ll shell the peas, mother, and I can go 
after father, too.” 

“You couldn't do this ironing, though, and 
I must finish it up by noon. It would put me 
out for all day to stop now. I guess it won't 
hurt you not to see the base-ball match, Harry. 
You have too much base-ball in your head as 
it is.’ 

“ But all the fellows are going, mother,"and 
they’ll think itso strange if I’m not there. But 
never mind, I'll do without my dinner.” 

“* And walk all the way to Woodville Park in 
this hot sun on an empty stomach! No, in- 
deed. You'd be sick in bed, and I'd have you 
to nurse. And I’ve enough on me without 
that, goodness knows.” 

“Then give me a sandwich to take with me.” 

“T haven't a bit of bread in the house. I’m 
going to make biscuits for dinner.” 

“* Haven’t you anything I could eat?” 

“Notathing. Don’t be so persistent, Harry. 
Why can’t you learn to give up gracefully?” 

“IT think you might borrow some bread from 
Mrs. Wheeling,” said Harry, beginning to look 
sullen. 

“* Borrow bread! Whatanidea! I never did 
such a thing in my life. What would Mrs. 
Wheeling think of me!” 

“Tom Woodford’s mother is going to have an 
early dinner.” 

““Come, Harry, you’ve said enough. 
now, and let me go on with my work.” 

Harry obeyed, but the look he cast on his 
mother as he left the kitchen was not a pleasant 
one. He threw himself down on the grass un- 
der a tree, and pulled his straw hat over his 
eyes, feeling very miserable and very much 
abused. He lived in a small, country settle- 
ment, and had few recreations or amusements. 
Base-ball was his hobby, and he was “catcher” 
on the Eagle Nine, a club composed of the best 
ball players in the settlement. They played 
matches with other country clubs and “ picked 
nines”’ whenever they had a chance, but Harry 
had seen only one professional game. It was 
not strange he was so anxious to go to Wood- 
ville Park to see the great game to be played 
between two noted Western clubs. e had 
looked forward to it for days, and talked it over 
with “the fellows” until the subject had been 
worn threadbare. It was a terrible disappoint- 
ment to him not to go. If he had not been too 
old to indulge his emotions without restraint, 
it is probable he would have cried; and his feel- 
ings toward his mother were very bitter. 

“Everything has to give way to her horrid 
system,” he muttered angrily. “I’m sick of 
living by rule.” 

By one of the kitchen windows old Grandma 
Chace sat knitting, and as Harry left the room 
she laid her work in her lap and took off her 
spectacles—an unfailing sign that she was about 
tospeak. She was a woman who, now that old 
age had crept upon her, seldom spoke unless it 
appeared to her absolutely necessary. 

“ Harriet,” she said in her slow, deliberate 
voice, ‘‘thirty years ago I was as great a driver 
with my work as you are, and quite as fond, 
perhaps, of living by a certain rule and system; 
and it seemed to me a dreadful thing if my iron- 
ing was notall done by Wednesday noon. But 
I would rather have had an early dinner every 
day for a week than have received one such look 
from your brother George as Harry gave you 
just now.” 

Mrs. Sawyer looked a little disturbed, and her 
face flushed as she bent over her ironing board. 
But she made no reply, and grandma presently 
took up her knitting again. 

When the bell rang for dinner at one o'clock, 
Harry came in with lagging step and took his 
seatatthetable. Heatescarcely anything, kept 
his eyes steadily on his plate, and there was a 
sullen resentful look on his face. His mother 
took no notice of his mood, but spoke to him 
as usual when occasion demanded. She was 
not yet quite willing to admit to herself that she 
had done wrong. 

The ironing was done, and after the dinner 
dishes were washed and the kitchen put in 
order, she went upstairs to put the clothes away. 
Then she dressed herself for the afternoon, and 
went down into the yard, carrying her mending 
with her. 

For three hours she sat under a tree and 
darned and patched without pausing a moment; 
but her thoughts were not on her work. Her 
mother’s reproof kept recurring to her in spite 
of her most persistent efforts to forget it, and 
she could not avoid asking herself if she had 
done right in refusing Harry’s request. She 
hat not intended to be either Snkind or unjust. 
She loved her children, and made many sacri- 
tices for them—as every mother must. ut she 
was a woman who prided herself greatly on her 
order and system. She had certain days for 
doing certain things, and the work was marked 
out for certain hours. 

It irritated and disturbed her to have her sys- 
tem interfered with in the least, and her hus- 
band and children, recognizing this fact, were 
careful to bear in mind her various rules and 


Go out 





regulations. Mrs. Sawyer thought this only 
considerate, and due to her position as wife and 
mother. But now she questioned if it would 
not have been better to suffer the annoyance of | 
having dinner an hour earlier than to have dis- | 
appointed Harry. 
system at the cost of filling her boy’s heart with 


Was it best to maintain her! 


anger and bitterness? After much earnest con- 
sideration she came to the conclusion that she 
had made a mistake, and had richly deserved 
her aged mother’s rebuke. 

Her heart was heavy, and when six o’clock, 
struck, and she laid aside her needle to prepare 
for supper, her face worea troubled, anxious feok 
unusual to it. 

Harry complained of a headache when he 
came in, and would not eat. 

‘IT hope you're not going to be sick, Harry,” 
said Mr. Sawyer, kindly. 

“It wouldn't make any differece to anybody 
if I did get sick,” muttered Harry, in a resentful 
tone, 

Mr. Sawyer looked surprised, for he knew 
nothing of his son's disappointment of the 
morning. But he wisely made no comment 
whatever. 

That night, after putting little Bell to bed, 
Mrs. om went to the window of the child’s 
room, and stood there for a moment looking out 


on the garden below. Her thoughts were of 


Harry, and she felt greatly distressed when she 
saw him lying on a bench near the gate, his 
hands over his face. 

While debating in her mind the propriety and 


expediency of going to him and confessing that 


she had been in error, the gate opened io admit 
Harry’s special crony, Tom Woodford. He 
went straight to the bench, of course, 

“Say, where were you this afternoon?” he 


asked in a loud, cheerful voice. We fellows 
ot a 
game! I wouldn’t 


came to the conclusion you must have 
sunstroke. It was a grand 
have missed it for anything.” 

“T couldn't go; mother couldn't manage to 
give me an early dinner,” said Harry. 


“Seems to me she might have worked it if 
“ My 


“Well, my mother is different from other 


” 


she’d tried hard, 
mother did.” 


said careless Tom. 


mothers, I guess,’ said Harry. 
couldn't get it,” 

Mrs. Sawyer heard no more, though Tom 
went on to tell of the features of the great game. 
She sank down on a low stool by the window 


“ Anyhow, I 


and bowed her face in her hands, her whole 


frame shaking with emotion. 

Different from other mothers. Oh, that her boy 
should have felt that! That he should be grow- 
ing upto manhood contrasting her unfavorably 
with the “other mothers” he knew! And it 
had been the result of her system, of those iron- 
cast rules that had appeared to her so necessary 
for the maintenance of order and comfort. 

She hesitated no longer about goin 
boy. 
departing footsteps, she rose at once, and two 
minutes later she was kneeling by the old bench, 
her arms about Har 
her heart would break, while she told him how 
sorry she was that she had caused him such 
bitter disappointment. 

Did Harry respect his mother an 
her self-abasement? No, he loved her a hun- 
dred-fold more dearly for it. They talked to- 
gether for an hour, and when at length they 


went into the house at the hour for retiring, the 
veace, and Harry had never 
1ink that his mother was 
different—except for being better and kinder— 
Mrs. Sawyer had learned 


heart of each was at | 
again occasion to t 


than other mothers. 
a lesson, and the profit from it was great. 


a> oo 
EASE IN CONVERSATION. 


““ What is the reason that so many people, 
really sensible people, I mean, seem to have 
nothing but the most inane things to talk about 
They really seem as if they 


out in company ? 
must have left their wits at home.” 


““One of the best satires I ever saw on the 

subject of ‘ball-room chatter,’ as it is often 
rs } . 

called, was published in Harper's Bazar some 


to her 
When she heard the gate slam and Tom’s 


*s neck, and sobbing as if 


the less for 


ony 25Cts. 





M. I 


The 


and 
him 


and 


c. W Sherwood, the noted wri 
te Behave, 
How to Talk, How to Get up 
month b 


note or stamps. When you once read it 


year’s subscription to HARPER'S BAZAR FREE! 





Carew; D 
a racy story, b 
Kate Upson Clark,Eva Lovett Carson and 
Catharine Owen, whose bright, practical story on Keeping 
House Well onTen Dollars a Week 


many people, will give us some of her favorite recipes. 
Parloa will é Y _ 


Housekee 
us How to 


while May Kingston will furnish Old-fashioned Cookery. 
Health of Our Children, and Hea 


How to Guard Against it. 
tells us of Some Important Trifiesin the Nursery, 


FREE WE SEND A STEM WINDING, 
STEM SETTING WATCH 


For HOUSEWIFE 6 Mos. 
and HARPER'S BAZAR 1 Year ! 


Ream “KIZZY’S LOYALTY.” 


Written by MARION HARLAND Expressly for 


The HOUSEWIFE. 


Everybody will want to read this beautiful story which 
ins in March HousEWIFE. 
chelor Housekeeping, by Annie L. Jack, showing how 

two bachelors kept house; an amusing story by 
ton Rollins of A Poer R 


March number also contains 


Alice Weiling- 
Thrift or Shift, by 
ept House, by Eunice 
utchTreats, by Mary C. Hungerford, Mirandy, 
Charlotte Molyneaux, delightful poems by 

le Chandler. 


ich Man 
felen Lovett; How Huldah 


as delighted so 
Maria 
begin a series ofarticleson Some Things Ever 
r Ought to Knew. Juliet Corson will tell 
uy and Use Beeftothe Best Advantage, 
celebrated Dr. Frank, author of popes books, The 
th in Our Homes, 
whose practical articles on how to -_ 


well have made 
famous, will give usa little talk on 


iphtheria and 
Christine Terhune Herrick 


makes timely suggestions on the care of the little ones. 


Mrs. M. P Handy will describe the new Fashions and help 
us in our Home Dressmaking. 
How a Pretty Parior Was Made ata Small Cost. 
orriet Bridge’s attractive illustrated article on Fancy 
or 
Crockett’s page on Brush and Palette will furnish our amateur artists much-needed information, 


Eliza R. Parker shows 


and Home Decoration wil! delight all. 3 


Mrs 


t ter on etiquette, author of Manners and Social Usages, will tell us How 

while an Exchange Department in the hands of Agnes C Stoddard leaves little to be desired. 

lee Dinners, 

Cultivation of Flowers, in short everything that women want to know, will be discussed from month to 
the best writers. g@~-We will send you HouskwiF 


ome Dressmaking. Home De: oration, The 


kK six months for only 25 cents, in silver, postal 


’ ou will never be without it. 
: Mention Ladies Home Journal, as the Ist, 10th, 20th, 30th, 40th, 50th, 60th, 70th, 80th, 90th, 100th, 110th, 120th, 
130th, 140th, 150th, 160th, 170th, 180th, 190th, and 200th persons answering this advertisement will each receive a 


a 7s, 
a) - 
‘ Saas? 


FREE 





\ 
f- 
we 





Solely to advertise our business, we will 
illustrate; an accurate time keeper, with 
strongest acid test. 
until ay 
Names 0) 


LARGE CASH 


gold- platec 


BOSTON COOK BOOK 


By Mrs. D. A. Lincoln. The very best Cogk-Book inthe 
world. 50 Illustrations, 600 pages. Price $2.00. Mailed 


itpaid on receipt of price. 
ROBERTS BROS., Publ'shers, Boston, Mass. 
BEST s35i's Biron Ameticn, THE HoueE: 


months on trial 10c. Pilot Pub.’g Co., New Haven, Ct, 


2 Al These Pillows fill the house with 
and lung troubles. You can get 
THE MAINE ES clu FIR CO., Boston, Mass. 


BALSAM wonderful fragrance. People talk 
Pillows for nothing by forming 














Fl R aboutit! Great cure for head-ache 
clubs. Agents wanted everywhere 
ubber Gloves (ladies) for House and Garden, short 


#1.25, 'ong $1.50 Ladies leather gloves, with long cuffs 
We. Price List and sample of leather free. Address, 


_ Buckskin Glove Co., Gloversville, N. ¥. 


$4 PALMS’ BUSINESS COLLEGE, 1707 Chestnut St., 
Phila. Situations furnished. Write for circulars. 


Sat: FREE 


SENT 


F. M. Lupron's New York Publishing House was established 
nearly thirteen years ago, and during all the intervening time 
it has maintained such a high reputation for integrity and fair 
dealing thatitis now endorsed by nearly all the leading news- 
papers of America, and this fact should be sufficient to convince 
the most incredulous that, no matter how many fraudulent and 
deceptive offers are made by unscrupulous and dishonest adver- 
tisers, any announcement of this old-establ ished and well-known 
house is worthy of allconfidence and credit. We publish books 
and period‘rals of a high order of merit, and just now, wishing 
to introduce our popular publications int 


PAYS FOR LIFE SCHOLARSHIP 





’ ° ° . aa thousands of homet 
few years ago,” replied Miss Wilson. ‘ Two where they are not Srenme geows, we have devid d to make the 
ax ceed) 7; ; ; ivi ‘ are | following colossal offer: e willsend our mammoth 16-page, 
eXCe ¢ dingly weary-looking individuals are 64-column Illustrated Literary and Familyp per, The Peo- 
leaning against the wall in a ball-room. He—| ple’s Nome Journal—without exception the very best and 


‘I'm so glad you came.’ 
you're glad.’ 
I’m glad.’” 


“ Well, now, Miss Wilson, that is just about 
as many ideas as J have when I go out into 
ry talking about 

not only liave no 
ideas to offer upon the subject, but half the 
time I haven’t even heard of the books they 
I often wish I was a man— 
they mix so much more with their kind, and 
have so many more and better opportunities of 
How do people manage to read 
so many books and keep up with the times? 
I don’t have time, and if I undertake to read 
anything solid, it takes me so long, that every 
veyond me again by the time I am 


large companies. I hear 
this book and that, and 


are speaking of. 


gaining ideas. 


one is 
through my one book.” 


“I can understand your feeling, Edith,” said 


Miss Wilson, thoughtfull 
can assist you. 


Y; “and I am sure J 
In these days of electric rapid- 


ity, there is, without a doubt, much surface 
reading, which enables people to discourse with | 


comparative intelligence about books through 
which they have merely skimmed. At the 
same time there are many men and women 
who have much time to devote to reading, and 
who do it conscientiously.” 

“But what have I to say to such people, 
Miss Wilson? 


I had some idea of what they were about, I 


would not find the conversation between those 


who do know, dull.” : 
“ That is just the point upon which I am go- 
ing totouch now. Wanamaker, of Philadel- 


phia, sends out monthly a pamphlet called 


* Book News.’ This gives not only a list of the 
best books published since the issue of the 
month before, but gives, likewise, a brief syn- 
opsis of their contents. By this means, you 
can obtain, at a very small cost of time and 
money, a general idea of what the world is 
talking about.” 

“ What an elegant idea!” 

** What kind of an idea?” 

* An excellent idea, I mean,” corrected Edith, 
with a blush. “Please, Miss Wilson, I don’t 
often use such extravagant terms now.” 

Extract from ‘“‘ Ease in Conversation,” written 


by Mrs. E. C. Hewitt, 80 pages, price reduced to | 


25 cents, sent Post 


aid anywhere by the Curtis 
PuBLISHING Co., P 


hiladelphia. It is invaluable 


to young ladies who wish to improve their! made solely to introduce our naper. 


grammar, 


She— I’m so glad 
He—‘I’m so glad you're glad 


Besides, no one wants to sit 
down and tell me all about these books ; yet, if 


most interesting literary paper published, each number being 
filled with Serial and Short Stories, Sketches and Poems, by the 
best writers both of America and Europe, Useful and Instructive 
Articles upon many Bubjects Beautiful Illustrations, Ladies’ 
Fancy Work, Puzzles, Games, Reading for the Young, Cooking 
and other Recipes, Wit and Humor—we will eend this charming 
paper to any address Bix Monthea for only Twenty-five 
Centa in postage stamps or silver, and to every subscriber we 
willalsosend, Free aud post-paid, ali thefollowing: Onecopy 
of Longfellow’s Poems; one copy of Whittier’s Poems; one copy 
of the Life of Gen. Ulysses 8. Grant; @ book entitled ** The Road 
to Wealth,’”’ which tells how ell may make money; @ book of ir- 
resistibly funny sketches, by ‘‘ Joriah Allcn’s Wife,” entitled 
“ A Pleasure Exertion;” one complete “ Manual of Etiquette for 
Ladies and Gentiemen 5” one new 6nd valuable Cook Book ; « 
complete novel by Marlen Harland, entitled “A Bartered Life;’’ 
a complete novel by Mra, Ann 8, Stephens, entitled * An Old 
Man’s Sacrifice ;’’ a complete novel by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., enti- 
tled “* The Old Oaken Chest ;"’ a complete novel by Mrs. Henry 
Wood, entitled ** Moat Grange;”’ acomplete novel by Wilkie 
Collins, entitled ‘‘ The Guilty River; ’ 6 beautiful Engravings, 
60 Portraits of Famous Men, 26 Portraits of Famous Women, 41 
Fancy Work Desigus, 300 Puzzles, Rebuses and Conundrums, 
0 selections for Autograph Albums,100 Popular Songs, 100 
soney-making Secrets, 69 Parlor Games, 83 Tricks in Magic, 68 
Amusing Experiments, 26 Popular Recitations, The Language 
of Piowers, Golden Wheel Portune-Teller, Dictionary of Dreams, 
Guide to Harmless Flirtation, Lovers’ Telegraph, Magic Age Ta- 
bie, Morse Telegraph Alphabet, Magic Square, Seven Wonders 
of the World, Map of the United States, Deaf and Dumb Alpha- 
bet, and a Calendar for the Current Year, Remember, 25 cents 
paysforall the aBove and Tus Prorie’s Home Journan for 
six months. We guarantee four times the value of money sent, 
and if youare noteatisfied, write us and we willretara your 
money. Five subscriptions, with all the premiums to each, sent 
for one dollar, Address, F, M, LUPTON, Publisher 
No. 63 Murray St., New York. 








IMPORTED WORK BOX, FREE, 





all , eS ae i) 


J 
FF BE Ce ome 


eT a aes 
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This Elegant Impor‘ed Work Box, something that no 
lady can fail to be delighted with, we had made in 
Europe specially for us, and only by ordering a very 
large o— have we been enabled to procure them 
at a price which permits us to now give them free to 
our subscribers. Each box contains | Packing Needle, 
1 Bodkin. 1 Steel Crochet Hook, 1 Ivory Crochet Hook, 
1 Steel Button and Glove Hook, 1 pack Black Hooks & 
Eye, 1 pack White Hooks & Eyes, 1 Box Toilet Pins, 
1 Box Hair Pins, 1 Reel White Cotton, 1 Reel Black 
Cotton, 50 Best Needles, 1 Box White Pins. 1 Box 
Black Pins, 1 Box Safety Pins and 1 Silverea Thimble. 
Remember, we send this sp'endid lady's Work Box 
free to all who send us 56 cents for one year’s 6u' - 
scription to The Home, a large, 16 page paper. full 
of stories, household. kitchen, laundry ard fancy Work 
| notes, an !llustrated page of the latest fashions, poetry, 

fun, wisdom, &c . he Five subscriptions and five 
Work Boxes will be sent for $2.25, so by getting four 
of your triends to sends ¥ ith you, you will secure your 
own paper and Work Box free. wale eeres er is 

drers, 


People’s Publiishing Co,, Boston, Mass, 








ive away every day, a watch like the one we 
hunting cases, which will stand the 
Lady’s or gentleman's size, as you prefer. 
1st to the new six-months subscriber whose letter shall be the first we open each day. 
those getting watches will appear in the HousewiF£ each month, : 
ea to club-raisers. Remarkable Premium offers. © 

nd 25 cents for six months and learn all about it, 


any Bank n Greenfield. 
HOUSEWIFE PUBLISHING CO., Greenfield, Mass. 


We give the watch each day 
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POSITIVE CURES. 


PROMOTES HEALTH STRENGTH & ENERGY, 
a a 


A 


| 


R. 
¥SCO 


RHEUMATISM 


a 
TTS G 
saaeae CTRIC BELT & CORSET. 
@ ALL NATURES OWN REMEDY. 


NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 

Professional men assert that there is hardly a dis- 
ease which Bhectsseity or Magnetism may not bene- 
fit or cure, and they daily practise the sume, as your 
own pliysician will inform you, 


A celebrated New York physician lately lectured 
upon this subject, and advised all medical men to 
make trial of these agencies, describing at the same 
time most remarkable cures he had made, even in 
cases which would seem hopeless. 

We have received thousands of testimonials from 
patients all over the world, endorsing and com- 
mending our goods, We will cheerfully send pam- 
phiets containing specimens of this testimony if 


you still doubt. 
PRICE LIST. 

Regular Standard Belt....full power 83.00 
Extra-fine Sateen Belt..... . 5.00 
Nerve & Lung Invigorator ‘“* £5 £10.00 
COrsets. . oc... cccee cece B1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3,00 
Hair ibrushes............1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 
Flesh Brushes... [ 

Chest Protector..... 
Throat 





soe full power i 3.00 


3 











id 
Sciatic Appliance............ 60 8.00 
wo '4 ya ied 5.00 
Shoulder ‘“ ys 5.00 
Knee Caps saad 5.00 | 
Anklets.. ee Sd 3.00 
Wristlets... oo pminnuee o 2.50 
Insoles all sizes, per pair o 50 
Office Caps, $3.00; Sleepin Cane...... B22 
Suspensory, the Genuine Article, full power 5.00 
Hair Curler, 50 cts. Tooth reathccceeee 50 
Improved Elastic Trusses, Single...... 3.00 
bis ye sed ouble.... 5.00 
AN OF THE BOVE ENT. O 


4, postpaid, on receipt of price, with 
Scents added for yacking or registration, and we 
guarantee safe delivery into your hands, Mone 
will be refunded if not nt as represented. Remit 
in Post-vffice Money Order, Draft, Check. or in 
currency by Registered Letter at our risk. In 
ordering, kindly mention this paper, and state exact 
size of waist when ordering Belt or Corset. Make 
all remittances pxvable to 


EO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 


N. B. Each article is stamped with the English 
coat-of-arms, and the name of the proprtor 
THE PALL’ MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 


MY DARLING, 
and @6& other pieces 
full sheet music size, 
| including Songs, Marches, Waltzes, Quadrilles 
(with calls), by Strauss, Mendelssohn, ozart, 
ete., by mail, postpaid, for only 20 cents. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. ‘“‘WHITE WINGS,” 
and 100 Songs, words and Music, § cents, 
HATA . 3290 Wash. St., Boston, 


wa 
| 0 
| ‘The best 25 cent Paper Flower Outfit Book of Instruc- 
| tions, over sixty samples, imported paper. Samples of 
Flowers made up. Patterns and material for makin 
one dozen Flowers mailed, on receipt of 25 cents. With 
this outfit, a person can soon learn the art of making 
Paper Flowers. 

MADISON ART CO., Madison, Conn. 
Eee The Finest Sample Book of Gold Beveled-Edge 
FREE Hidden Name Cards ever offered with Agents 
Outfit for 2c. stamp. U. 8. CARD CO., Cadiz, Ohio. 


AGENTS WANTED Ste" R9! Pocket ace os 


BIG PAY. Pocket Case of 
eight !ovely cards, with terms, EE TO ALL 
Send 4 cts. for mailing. M. A. 


Rose & Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. SAMPLES FREE, 


AGENTS Wanted for my fast-seling article 
Samples, etc., free. C. E. Marshal , Lockport. N. i 


CREE Samples beautifally co.ored Rug Patterns to in- 
| 
Send for Descriptive Cireniar 


troduce. Send 1c. for postage and packing, to 
DRESSMAKING! CLIMAX DRESS CUTTING = 
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GIBBS MFG. © . Chieseo, Fi. Agents Wanted 
the simplest ever made, 6, M, KUHN, Bloomington, 
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=> A SPECIAL OFFER TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. =" 


1.00 WORTH OF FLOWER SEEDS FREE ! 


To any person sending us only two subscribers at fifty cents each per year. 











By a special arrangement with one of the largest and best known seed growers in N. Y. State, we have secured especially 
for the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, the best dollar’s worth of flower seeds ever grown, which we propose to CIVE AS AFREE 
PRESENT to every person who will secure for us only 2 subscribers for one year at 50 cents each; or, 4subscribers for6 months, 
at 25 cents each. A full dollar’s worth free. Comprising the following varieties: 


All colors mixed. 


Phiox Drummondii, 


All colors mixed. 


French Marigold, 


Carnation Poppy, Amaranthus, 
Double Zinnia, Ice Plant, 
Cilia, Balsam, 
Perrilla, Petunia, 

Portulaca, Acroclinum, 







Sweet William, Sweet Peas, 


Fragrant Candytuft. j {i Japan Cockscomb. 


4 
ies 4 
+ 


Ge These flower seeds are put up in well-filled pack- 
ets and wrapped in bundles, each contuining the six- 
teen varieties; they are guaranteed to be first-classin 
every respect; the same that seedmen seli for more 
than $1.W. On the whole they consist of a careful 
selection of the very best varieties tor ordinary garden 
culture, and will make a superb and brilliant dispiay 
from June until long after frost, With but ttle 
attention you can produce all the cut flowers and 
boquets desi: ed, during the Spring, Summer and Au- 
tumn months. They are what our conviction and ex- 
erience tells us will result most acceptably to all. 

ast season we sent out thousands of premium flower 
seed packages, ev ry one of which vy the greatest 
and most unalloyed satisfaction, wliclwe cen prove 
<i eeeneneonene testimonials at present on file inour 
office, 


| 
\) | 
Ast, 


To the JouRNAL sisters who love flowers we offer a full dollar’s worth of 
flower seeds for only 50 cents, or we give them away to any one sending 
us only two yearly subscribers. 





FLOWERS AT YOUR DOOR. 
A do lar’s wort b flower seeds wil! be del- 
svares Sree acer qeaene, at your Sone. you ' = - ae . 
will send us only two year'y subscribers, or ' . 
wewi.lsellthem athalf price—on ly Wcents. ena te window indicate a home of taste 


-- Hlec i I Har. 
SF SEEDS AT HALF PRICE igccnininscwho can not send subscribers--FOR ONLY 50 CTS. We have 


made arrangements for thousands of these coilections and can sell them for less money than any Other concern in this country. | 
dollar’s worth for only 50 cents, sent postpaid to any address. y y al y- A full 


Address: CURTIS PUBLISHINC COMPANY, 435 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














HANDSOME Bible Talks About Bible 
TIDIES ST AMPE -READY TO BE Silver-Plated Sugar Shell Pictures. 
WORKED. Or Butter-Knife By Jennie B. Merritt and F. McCreapy 
GIVEN AS A PRESENT FOR A CLUB OF ONLY 2 SUBSCRIBERS, AT 50 CENTS Given tee Swe Now Gubsermere | AE _ Hiustrated by Gustave Dons and 
EACH PER YEAR. , at 50 Cents Each per Year. others. 1 vol., large 4to, beautiful chromo cover 
done in ten colors, $1.25. 
#. 





A new, handsome, neat and styl- 
ish pattern, tripple-plated, on finest 
English white steel. Will wear for 
years. Almost as good as solid sil- 
ver. All the objectionable qualities 
of German Silver and brass, which 
are known to have a disagreeable 
taste, and are, when a little worn, 
poisonous, will be avoided in the 
use of these goods. They are also 
stronger, and of greater durability | 
than any goods produced. 

A Butter Knife will be given in- 
stead of the Sugar Shell, if prefered. 

For 6 subscribers we will give a 
set of Tea Spoons, same quality, 
and for a club of 10, a set of forks. 

At 50 cents per year, in clubs of 
four or more, every lady in the land 
can afford the Lapizs’ Home Jour- 
NAL. Send for sample copies to dis- 
tribute among your friends and 
neighbors. Address: 
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These Elegant Tidies are 14x18 inches in size, are made of the , mn a 
very best yey fs Felt, and the same as are sold in the stores 








at from 40c. to each. You can select the color of felt you ° | LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. Ph Pa. 
like, and have it stamped with any design you wish, either for Kensington 1 "oes ue. 
broidery, all read cusbeaihived. 4 ‘ ston or Outline, or Ribbon em A bound volume of the Lapres’ Home Jour- 


Am 
With these Tidies we give also, a book, which teaches the stitches used in art embroidery,—giy- | NAV is invaluable. You can have one by using} Every mother should have one for the chil- 
ing. cnch clear and explicit descriptions as to be easily understood; and also a lesson in Kensington | the new “ Handy Self-Binding Covers” which | dren. This is the book so highly recommended 
and Lustra painting. makes a PERFECT BOOK with one or twelve| by “Jouns Wire,” in the JournaL columns, 
s Rj will send one of these Tidies and the book of stitches, for a club of only 2new subscribers or | issues. Dark green cloth back and corners; {| Mothers’ Corner some months ago. 
- - cubiiensiiadinnie Te handsomely stamped in gilt. Price, 50| Given for only 6 yearly subscribers; or, for 
Our complete 16-page premium supplement will be sent free to any address | °°*S; OF ,will be sent with one year’s subscrip-| only 4 subscribers and 25 cents extra; or, for 2 
ee tion for $1.00. Address: , 
on application. CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., Philada., Pa, | Subscribers and 50 cents extra. 
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AGAIN, FOR THE SEASON OF 1888, WE OFFER THE READERS 
OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL OUR OWN ORICINAL, 
SPECIAL AND EXCLUSIVE NEW 


888 Stamping Outfit. 


Designed Under the Personal Supervision of MRS. LOUSIA KNAPP. 





GIVEN FOR ONLY 3 SUB- 
SCRIBERS AT 50 CENTS 


SUBSCRIBERS AND 10 
CENTS EXTRA. 


Our own outfit for I887 has 
had the reputation of being the 
dest outfit ever yet put togeth- 
er. 


Our New 1888 Outfit Is Still Better ! 


with every pattern designed 
expressly, and with many new 
features added; making it al- 
together the most complete, 
comprehensive and useful 
Stamping Outfit ever offered 
for ladies own private use. 








The immense number of our 1887 outfits which have been called for attest the universal satis- 
faction ithas given. Our first order last year vvas for (what then seemed an immense number) 
60,000 outfits. This has been a mere “dropinthe bucket.” Since then our manufacturer has kept 
constantly employed a small army of workmen and clerks, in making outfits and filling orders for 
the premiums which we give away. And in all this immense business, we have yet to hear of a 
single subscriber who has been dissatisfied with the outfitas received. This we think is a good re- 
cord, but we are able by buying in immense quantities to give a still better outfit for the season 
of 1888. Each one of the patterns we have had drawn especially for usnd:h ey are entirely new 
and original in design, and adapted for all the uses to which the patterrts in the old outfit can be 
put, and for many others besides. 


WHAT THE NEW (888 OUTFIT CONTAINS: 


The outfit contains a complete new set of designs for the four corners of a Tray Cloth, Tea-pot» 
Sugar-bowl, Creamer, and Cup and Saucer. (The old outfit contained only af of aset). Be- 
sides this it contains two beautiful designs for the NEW “PAR AND MAR” CLOTHS; two new 
out line designs for tidies; a new design for scarf end, to be done in tinsel; a beautiful new flannel 
skirt or baby blanket design, 4 inches wide, with scallop and corner turned; a beautifulnew design 
for applique and tinsel (easy to work and charming in effect when finished); patternsfor the new 
style embroideries; Disks, Crescents, Stars, metrical Figures, etc., etc., which the instruction 
book shows how to arrange in many artistic ways. It contains many other large and small patterns 
suitable for various uses, the above being only a few taken at random. 

We have not included an alphabet, as achoice one can be obtained in the 1887 outfit, but in- 
stead have given two beautiful, original designs for the end of a table scarf in embroidery, and a 
sideboard or bureau scarf in outline, suitable to be worked with the new art flourishing thread. 


That in this outfit as in our other one, the flannel skirt patterns are all 

REME B full length, that every pattern is full working size, that~every pattern is 

useful, that the instruction book teaches all methods of stamping, includ- 

ing Parker’s new method, withovt paint or powder, and gives much other valuable information, 

and be the outfit contains a box of powder, distributor, and all the things which usually go with 
an outfit. 

In addition to all that this outfit contains, we have added a 


A N EW FEATURE ! new feature in the shape of a newly invented 


Set of Art Embroidery Designing Patterns 


with which any lady with ordinary intelligence,can arrange and stamp a bouquetof ang spe or shape 
as easily asshe can arrange a lot of real flowers into a real bouquet. Designing by the help of this 
set is very easy to do; requires no experience, and can be done by any one who can do stamping. 
It will be found fully as fascinating as the embroidery itself. Ladies who find difficulty in draw- 
ing flowers can, by this means, easily produce a design with any of the flowers used in embroidery 
or painting. The instruction book accompanying, teaches how it is done and gives many illustra- 
tions, to help the understanding. Every one who has ever purchased a stamping outfit will want 
this set to assist her in forming new designs. _ REMEMB that all this is included in the 1888 
outfit. This can only be obtained by buying this outfit. 
In addition to all the above, which alone will make the most valuable outfit ever offered, we 
give our readers a still further inducement in the shape of a coupon, which will be received by 
e manufacturer in payment for $1.00 worth of patterns suchas you may select yourself, from 
the illustrated catalogue accompanying the outfit. The only condition be ng that you send with 
our order, the coupon and 25c. to pay for the packing and return postage. e give this entirely 
free for the benefit of those who may wish for still more patterns after receiving the outfit. 


THE OFFER WE MAKE FOR CLUBS: 


Ist. This entire, useful, comprehensive and elegant new 1888 STAMPING OUTFIT, de- 
scribed above we will present to any one who will send us only 3 subscribers at 50c. each. 


2d. Westill continue to give our 1887 outfit complete for only 2 subscribers. 


The new outfit costs us so much we cannot give it for so small @ number asthe 1887 outfit. The | 


latter is, however, equally good (if you have never had an outfit) only not as comprehensive. 


34. SPECIAL OFFER. We will give our new 1888 outfit complete and the 
tained in the 1887 outfit for 4 yearly subscribers, or for only 2 subscribers and 


SPECIAL OFFER:---We will give our new (888 outfit 
complete and the patterns contained in the (887 outfit, for 
4 yearly subscribers; or, for only 2 subscribers and 25 
cents extra. , 


atterns con- 
5 cents extra. 








EACH; OR, FOR ONLY 2\ 


ENTIRELY NEW, ORIGINAL AND PRACTICAL--OUR OWN SPECIAL AND 
EXCLUSIVE, 1887 


Embroidery Stamping Outfit 


Free to any Subscriber who will send us only 2 Subscribers at 50 Cents per Year 


each; or, if prefered we will send it free, for only 4 6-Months Subscribers 
at 25 Cents each. 





Given to Philadelphia Ladies’ Home Journal Subscribers Only ! 





Designed under the supervision of Mrs. Louisa Knapp, Editor of the Philadelphia LADIES» 
HOME JOURNAL AND PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPER, expressly for the subscribers of 
that paper. 


The designs are all new, and include ee 


— You can make money 
the latest ideas in embroidery. All large |\.——=—/"{ 





as with it by doing stamp- 
; es “— Sp ing for others, and save 
. ! hf 72m money by do- 
TE F This > ing yourown 
v - = - ye +e 
Wy » Rind, stamping. 
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"ee te U P isa ‘ NER tim 
The Outfit comprises for branch of needle work and flower painting, and EVERY PAT- 
TERN Is Hy FULL, WORKING sit E. The several Flannel Ski: petteres are ench a full ength 
Fees aces con tarp vas Gendell absaan farts ond af Tabte Wotak. ana of Wann, ond quo of Welaies 
ie ,.one nd one es 
and Ferns. e.ch 15 inches k ; Six exquisi' it designe for Napkins and Doylies; Cup and Saucer, Sugar 
Bowl, etc., for Tray Cloths. 
ni 





or the end of a 


ign for Slumber Pillow, full set of outline designs for Vidies, and complete set 


enough for Towe's, Ropuae, Handkerchiefs, etc. Besides these the outfit contains bouquets 

(not little Oe ‘oppies, Bachelor’s te Lilies, Roses, Daisies, and mont cthere, and a beautiful 
faa ae ay a 9 pt pa 
or ers e : n no 

sane, Hach Outht i scpompanied by directions for stamping by PARKERS NEW PATENT 


METHOD, without Paint or ce = with no daub. 
Description of a Few of the Patterns Contained In the Outfit. 
ALPHABET tocte'."shie'tine 
owels, Handkerchiefs, eto., etc., 1% inches high, and 

very pretty designs, 

FLANNEL SKIRT & BLANKET PATTERNS 
—Each of these designs is twenty inches long, 
wee separate corner, all turned, for each, 


1.—Wide 3-part lop, with spray of Lilies of the 
Valley above each scallop, 3 inches wide No. 2.—Running 
design for braid,with: for needlework,over 3 in,wide. 





Samples of Doyley Designs. 


Sample of Flannel Skirt Design. 


es of No, 4.—Plain wide scallop, for borders, No. 5.— 


No. 3.—Plain narrow ocallep for blankets, etc. 
for laid work, etc. No. 6.—BStrip of plain scallops, with lot of little sprigs, to use 


Narrow vine with scallop, 
over the scallo; ” 


The Patterns in this Outfit are all Now Designs. 


ym 









yor weary UWss. 


SCARF AND TAB 
The sizes here given ABLE COVE R DESIGN S:. 
PATTERNS, not the sizes of the sheets of paper on 


which they are lorated. Each design has plenty of margin. One eleyant curved branch 


and buds. 18 inc 
is pattern alone worth 30 cents. One curved s of Daisies and match Rose 
the price of this p:ttern alone is 25 cents, Boquete lor corners, 6 to 10 inches other Bachelors’ Buttons 4 


<_" aoe ane ‘ond Lilies, 
NSEL DESIGNS—One wide running pattern for single thread 5x16 inches. One wid 
des £3 One strip of wide scallops ‘with tassel pendants he, 


long by 6 or 7 wide suitable for Kensington. Ribbon work. Outline oe Th or ha sy 


wis 7 wines wr ee 16x2'4 inc 

. SIG NS—One set of outline designs all . Gi Rope. ild Readi Book 

Pretty Little Gil ith Kiteen. One sot at Boe erie Beeb ee eping Dakin lores Poe oe 

MISCELLANEOUS DESIGNS—One design for fir slumber pillow, “Dreams of : de- 
for ies: Cherries, Plums, Peaches. Pears, etc, 





the Forest." Six de. 
Oup and noe 
[te of other designs for various uses, in Embroidery and Painting sonentinent Sovets. Gites toes bee 


——— 


These two Outfits combined make the largest and best ever offered. The regular 
price of each one would be a dollar in any store in the country. They were both made 
for full dollar outfits. We can sell either one for only 60 cents, which is but half price. 
We offer both outfits FOR SALE FOR ONLY 75 CENTS. Two $1.00 outfits fully worth 
$2.00, and sald by everybody else at those prices. WE offer them for only 75 cents. 
The Lapies’ Home Journat offers you TWICE as much for your money as any other 


REPUTABLE concern in this country. 
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[For THE Lapies’ Home JouRNAL.} 
SCRIBBLER’S LETTERS TO GUSTAVUS 
ADOLPHUS AND JULIA, HIS WIFE. 





SECOND SERIES. NO. VIII. 





BY MRS. EMMA C. HEWITT. 


I’m not quite done yet, Gustavus and Julia, 
with you in regard to your social duties. You 


don’t suit me some way, in fact, I may say in | 


many ways, in regard to the way you attend 
(or don't attend, rather) to your social duties. 

O yes, 1 know you give your big parties and 
all that’ and that next year you say you are 
going to have your weekly receptions and try 
that, but all this doesn’t alter the fact that you 
and Julia do a great deal of separate visiting. 
That is, Julia visits the wife in one family and 
you visit the husband in another, but there is 
very little social visiting. You have a few 
choice friends each one, but you have so few 
friends in common, that you really know 
little of the family life of your friends. 

That's none of your business, isn’t it? You 
hate prying into your neighbor's affairs, do 

ou? ell, so do I, and if there was no one 

ut yourself to think about, it would be all 
right, but for your children's sake, your neigh- 
bor’s home life is of the utmost importance to 
you. 

I asked you yesterday about a little girl I 
saw with Bessie. Do you remember what yor 
said, Julia? No? Well, Ido. You said she 
seemed a very nice child, but that you did not 
“ know her mother atall.” That's all wrong. 
You shouid know the parents of every child 
with whom your children associate. It is the 
home-life into which your children are thrown 
that will do much towards influencing them 
for good or for evil in after life. 

The other day, when George’s little friend 
came to spend the afternoon, what did you do 
with them? Turned them both into the nur- 
sery for the afternoon, in the firm conviction 
that as long as they did not actually tear the 
house down, and carry the bricks away, all 
was well, 


All was not well, I tell you. You should 
have been in and out of that nursery a dozen 
times during the afternoon, to see what those 
children were about—not in the way of a spy, 
but in the way of a true friend to the best in- 
terests of your own children. Take an interest 
in your children’s friends, make yourselves 
one with them, and the result will pay you for 

our trouble. Even take a hand at the bean 

ags, note the children’s mode of play, take 
heed of the way in which Bessie’s friends treat 
their dolls ! 

You will find many keys, not only to indi- 
vidual character in this way, but to the actual 
home training to which the children them- 
selves are subjected, as well as to the influ- 
ences to which your children are likely to be 
exposed in associating with these particular 
friends. I tell you Gustavus and Julia, and I 
tell you solemnly, and you'd better put it down 
in your note-book for reference, that while 
George and Bessie and Gustavus, Jr., are grow- 
ing apa forming friends, is the time when you 
8 be most lynx-eyed in regard to them. 

Don’t be satisfied because some particular 
little boy or girl is specially “ gentlemanly” or 
“Jady-like,” that he or she is a great acquisi- 
tion to your children’s list of friends. Jon’ t 
rest easy because the children “are so nice and 
— in the nursery.” There is an old saying 
that is just as true now as when it was new— 
“When children are very quiet, prepare for 
mischief.” Now I tell you one thing which 
you may believe or not as you please, but 
which is, whether you believe it or not true 
beyond dispute, for I have seen it in many 
cases ; it isthis, one quiet, gentlemanly or lady- 
like unprincipled child, can do your children 
such harm in half an hour that you will not 





HTARDY 


‘The above photograph is of Lucy B. 


but your ‘Cerealine Flakes.’ from four to 


like diamonds.”’ 


Flakes,” will be sent to any one who will mention 
& two-cent stamp for postage, to the Cerealine Mfg. 


_ A CEREALINE BABY. 





125 Congress Street, Troy, N. Y., taken at the age of nine months. 
the Cerealine Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ind., 
‘** The baby never nursed, and after it was three months old I fed it nothing 


strong, and never saw a sick day, even through teething. The baby is now (Nov. 
15, 1887,) nearly nineteen months old, tough asa pine knot, skin perfect, eyes 


The Cerealine Cook-Book, containing more than two hundred receipes for preparing “ Cerealine 











“A DISEASE 
If your house is dirty buy 


SAPOLIO. 


| Dirt is a fatal disease which no physician can 

| cure. Dirt contains the germs of many diseases. 

| Would you be rid of dirt at a small expense? 

| Spend a few cents fora cake of SaPoLio aud you 
won't know what it is to have a dirty house. 
~~ is asolid cake of etemeine one bg 4 

| all cleaning purposes except the laun ° 

| grocers sell it. "No. 38. 


CHASE &SANBORNS — 


known is half cured.” 
a cake of 





VAN ARNAM 


Masters, daughter of Frank A. Masters, 
In a letter to 
Mr. Masters says: 





six times a day. -It grew very fast and 


IS THE BEST. 


A RARE BLEND OF PRIVATE 
PLANTATION JAVA AND ARABIAN 
MOCHA-—-GREAT STRENGTH— 
EXQUISITE FLAVOR—ABSOLUTE 
PURITY—UNIFORMITY AND RICH- 
NESS. 


where this advertisement was seen, and enclose 
Co., Columbus, tnd. 








AND PHOSPHATES OF 





only regret it all your life, but you will never 
be able to eradicate it. 


Some one has said, “Let me make the songs | Cures CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


” 


of the nation, and you may make the laws; 
another has said, “ Give me your child until 
he is six years old, and you may have him the | 





rest of his life; but J say, ‘“‘ Give methe right to | food, increases t 


choose his companions and have the oversight 
of his games, and half his training is done and 
half his character is formed. 
Your cousin, 
ScRIBBLER. 








BONED WITH 


KAB 


Warranted not to break or 
roll up with 


ONE YEAR'S WEAR. 


If they do we will 


BALL'S 





cheerfully return! 

j the money paid for 

il them, if the Corset 
i. is not 


4) ae i 
at Satisfactory in all respects 
(0 e S ETS After Three Weeks Wear 
en money will be refunded. 
CHICAGO CORSET COMP’ Y, 
Chicago and New York. 


> New York Brass Furniture 


Company, 
89 Union Square, N. Y. 


BRASS BEADSTEADS THAT NEED 
NO CLEANING ! 
UNDIRONS, 
Brass } #enpens” 
CHAIRS. 

Goods finished in Antique or 
Bright Brass and Oxidizea 
Silver; Brass Tables and Easels with Wood, Brass or 
Onyx Tops. 
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EP. Cox Shoe 





TO THE LADIES. 


LIME, SODA, IRON. 





DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES, and all SCROFULOUS HUMORS.’ 


Almost as palatable as cream. It can be taken with 
pleasure by delicate persons and children, who after 
using it, are ae fond of it. It assimi'ates with the 

@ flesh and appetite, builds up the 
nervous system, restores energy to mind and body 
creates new, rich and pure blood, in fact, rejuvinates 


the whole system. 
FLESH, BLOOD, 
BRAIN. 


NERVE, 


This preparation is far superior to all other prepara- 
tions of Cod-Liver Oil; ithas many imitators, but no 
equals. The resu ts following its use are its best re- 
commendations, Be sure, as you vaiue your health and 
get the genuine. Manufactured only by Dr. ALXR. B. 

ILBOR, Chemist, Boston, Mass. Send for i'lustrated 
circular, which will b* mai.edtree. Mention this paper. 





A good wife, daughter, or sister is always on 
the outlook for any article that will save the 
money and temper of her gentlemen relatives, 
and by so doing she is very apt to increase her 
own supply of pinsmoney. Collars and cuffs are 





It may be returned to us and | thistrouble and expense. If you can’t purchase 


among the greatest sources of annoyance and 
expense to men. They wear out quickly, cheap 
linen won't last,every washing brings even the 
best piece nearer to its end. Collars and cuffs 
| made of LINENKE, while neat and stylish, save 


| them at your dealers, send six cents for asample 
set of collars and cuffs, with illustrated catalogue 
free. Show them to your husband, father, or 
brother, and they will quickly see their advan- 
tages. The address is: 


THE REVERSIBLE COLLAR CoO., 





Steam Engines, 35c. $8 Organettes, $3 


EQUIPOISE WAST. 


Ladies, Misses, Children & Infants 


For full particulars see large adver- 
tisement in last month’s LADIE£Ss’ 
HOME JOURNAL, or address: 


LADIES! Send 6 cents 
to pay cost of postage and 
TEST FREE can and we will send a 
LARGE TRIAL Sample. 
CHASE & SANBORN. 
119 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
GEO. FROST & CO., 


_ SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE, 


BROWN’S | 











The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work, Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier, Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEOCWICK BROS., RicHmMOND, IND. 
EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern Agent, 
300 MARKET 8T., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


UNIVERSAL TRIPOD COAT RACK. ’ 
Coe GU very y 
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FRENCH 
— DRESSING 


. FoR 


AND CHILDREN’S| IN 














6 A LL The Cheapest in the Market. 
9 Sultable Everywhere. 

PARLOR $4.00 at retail. If dealer does not 

keep them, get up a club of 12, buy 

OR a dozen for $36.00, and m 

and circulars. Boxed 


00 
BEDROOM|ou:s, ca Woods, Antique and 
Mahog. Rub Finish, Solid Polished Brass Trim- 


LADIES’ 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Highest Award Wherever Exhibited. 
None Genuine without Paris Medal on every Bottle. 








MUSICAL, OPTICAL, ELECTRIC, MECHANICAL WONDERS. 


TV PNG (OS ce 
@ [xtiewt. F bongh' r.? 
HENRY WAR for the LIFE OF 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


by THos.W. Knox. An Authentic and 

of his Life and Work from the Uradle to the Grave, Ow 

sells all others LO tol. The Best and Cheapest, Splen- 

didly illustrated. S¢/l» like wildfire, Distance no hindrance 

for we pay the Freight and give Extra Terms, Send for cir- 
Glare. ‘Address HA RT FORD PU B.CO. Hartford,Cou 

















FOR LADIES’ AND CHILDREN. | PLAYS E2:>-PSsazacez 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 








i Acti ak ° 
UNIVERSAL TRIPOD CO., Grand Ravide, Mich. 











You can make it Jourestt without the slightest trouble, 
and at a saving of 200 per cent. with WALPOLH 
INK POWDERS, which will yield several quarts of 
the I Id. of either color 259 | 
cents. Liberal diseountin large packages to parties de- 
siring to make Ink for sale. Used extensively by Schools, | 
Banks, Merchants, and Blank Book Manufacturers.§ | 
Full information circular, free by mail. Address, § | 


LSbele drsee"gcremigal Soypany: 














| Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
| wweek and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
| world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 


D Circular ; invaluable > "7nd 
endall Ladies. Add., Roop Masic Scare Co., Quinct, 














ESIGHT BY I 

@ @:: Sof se 
who cannot see a optician 

is highly oculists and physicians, Send 


b 
& in stamps to QU EEN 200. Opticians, 924 Chestnut 81.,Phila 








